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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has Mr. CHARLES LEE 
treiter, Bellincion PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metuop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, ges saa 
es Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. A aaeaaiiie N 
New York, 827 Carnegie Hall; Philadelphia, 408 VOCAL INSTRUCTIO 
South Eighteenth Street, and Ogontz School; 1146 Park Avenue, near gist St., New York 
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tive, and the best of teachers.”"—C. B. Lamperti. Mrs. HEN RY SMOCK B¢ VIC E, 


VOICE CULTURE. 


7 — oer is aie ah Musical Art Department of Adelphi College 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn,N.Y 
AND P woes prepared fos ( we ( es. — o 
—F To" AT , om m 8 East Twenty-third Street ew or 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday 
MRS. BABCOCK, % ae ae 
CARNEGIE Hatt, New York PAL # rIDDEN, 
. . . — FIANIST, 
Mrs. R¢ ILLIE BORDEN Li W, 314 East 15th Street, New York, 
SOPRANO. Will accept a limited number of pupils 
Recital, Concert and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction aa : aa 
Address: 205 West 56th Street, New York GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, PIANO and COMPOSITION 
BARITONE. Address: 1 West 104th Street, New York 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing ; a . . 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837 SIGNOR I I L¢ YT EO GREC( >. 
Mail address Washington Terrace, New York 
fue ArT OF SINGING 
GEORGE GREENE Studio: 5: West Thirty-fifth Street, New York 
VOICE CULTURE and ARTISTIC SINGING ~ 
Usatoss, Church, Concert, Opera. Mme. EMMA W IZJ: AK-NICOLESCO, 
Studio: 48 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. VOICE CULTURE anp 
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424 West Twenty-third Street, New York. Address: 149 West Forty-ceventh St., New York 
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sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s finest OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of | ann VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
church music and the training of boys’ voices 220 Central Park South, New York. 
Address: 49 West 20th Street, New York 
TOM KARI ~ | J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 
e MLLNL, Voice Culture and the Art of Singing. 
Head of Vocal Department “The American | Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 Y ( Building, 
institute of Applied Music,"’ 212 West Fifty- | 18 West 57th Street, New York. 
ninth Street, New York Permanent Studio. | _ 
Also CONCERTS and RECITALS ae = 
canoes MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, vaoite VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
*upils prepared to 
Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, | — Chaeck: Concert and Oratorio 
Ear Training, Musical Stenography. All materials Studio: 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
copyrighted No authorized teachers in Greater 
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Addres 48 Leffe Place, Brooklyr Y | SAMI EL B. MOYLE. 
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. ; Specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Director University School of Music 
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E.H.LOCKHART, Bass-BarITONE. | VOICE PLACEMENT. ART OF SINGING 
Studios: 121 East Twenty-third Street, New Strictly Italian Method 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe 8: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York City 
cial work given for breath control. The Art of | - : 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian a S 
schools. Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera Miss EMMA HOWSON ’ 
—— VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
[ U DLEY BUC Lamperti Method Peston ae ., 
1urch, pera, oncert 
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7 341 Jefferson Avenue, 
RICHARD ARNOLD, Srooklyn, N. Y 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society — 
INSTRUCTION. Mrs. L. MORRILL 
208 East Sixty-first Street, New York. SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 
7 The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 
Third season in New York. Ten years in San | PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Francisco. Pupil of Lamperti, the elder. Studios: 9s Carnegie Hall, New York 
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sion of my method of sing- | 
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“Being in full posses : ae E : 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.” trooklyn, 248 Putnam Avenue 
Francesco LAMPERTI ~ “ it _ 

Studio: Carnegie Hall. THE NEW YORK INSTITUTF FOR VIOUIN PLAYING 


— AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 
aor from the beginning to the highest perfectior 
York B. & H. CARRI, Directors 


New 





Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING. 
“The Gosford,” 236 West 55th Street, 
Near “Broadway, New York 


Mrs. 
CONVERSATIONAL 


Studio 


JOHN-BRENON, 
SPECIALIST. 
New York 


VOICE 

303 Carnegie Hall, 

RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Tel. 1351 Columbus Room 


Hall. 


Carnegie 
Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Sherwood Studios, 
s8 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
PIANOFORTE AND THEORY 
\Wednesday and Satur. lay, 305 Carnegie Hal 
Address only 318 East 150th Street, New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


VOICE CULTURE anp tHe 
ART OF SINGING 

Stud (and invariable address) Carnegie Ha 
Ne York Kansas City Mi seasor Pepper 
Building, May 30 to October New York se t 
(ectobe go3, to May 
JULIA C. ALLEN, 

Viotin SoLotst and TEACHER 
CORDELIA FREEMAN, 
Voice CuLture 
Powers-Alexander Studios 
Carnegie Hal New York. 


McCALL LANHAM, BARITONE, 


Vocal Instruction 


Opera, Oratorio and Concerts 
Sbriglia Method Taught 
Studio address American Institute of Applied 
Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York 


Residence, 67 West Thirty-eighth Street. 


HENRY PLECK, 


Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York 
Address Normal College, New York 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOI 
Violin, Fiano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio 
535 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


HENRY LOREN CLEMENTS, 


VOCAL CULTURE 
3 East Fourteenth Street, New York, 
Would be pleased to meet by appointment, free 
of charge, anyone wishing to learn his systen 
Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
2ss Fifth Avenue, New York 


F. W. RIESBERG, 

ACCOMPANIST 
Organ, Harmony 
CourRiER 


Instruction—Pian« 
With Tue Mv SICAL 


Presbyterian Church 


Organist Roseville Avenue 
Newark 
Residence-Studio 
934 Eighth Ave., corner 56th St.. New York 
BENNETT, 
Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing. 
Teacher of Mme Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists 
Studio: 836 Carnegie Hall New York 
Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and 
COMPLETE EDUCATION OF THE VOICI 
3l2 Eighty-first Street, New York 


West 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
SOPRANO 

Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, 

Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New Ye 


H. W. GREENE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
489 Fifth New York 


Oratori 
ork 


Avenue, 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 

Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony. 

Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano School 
Pupil of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Moszkowski. 
Classes in Sight Reading, Ear Training and Time 
Keeping Studio: 132" 133 Carnegie Hall, City 


SERRANO VOCAL AND PI: ANO 
INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by 


Mr. and Mrs. CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 
TeacHers or CwHartotte Maconpa, Mrs. C 


Mrur Harpy anv JoserH MAERz 


EUGENE C. HEFFLEY, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
707-708 Carnegie Hall. 








Studio: 


ADELAIDE C. OKELL, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


Certificated pupil of Teresa Carrefio 
»: s7 West Eighty-fourth Street, 


Stud 





New York. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE 
172 West 7oth Street, 


New York 








































































































THEO. J. TOEDT, 
INSTRUCTION 
151 East 62d Street, 





Mr. AND Mrs. 
VOCAL 
Studi 


New York 


Home 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Representative 2 wg 
of the methods of the famous master, 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
136 Fifth Avenue New York 
FLORENCE DE eer BOESE, 
PONE PLACING oe the 
ART. OF EXPRESSION 
Vocal Stud ift Avenue, New York 
CARL VENTH, 
VIOI IN SCHOO! 
Seve Avenue 
Brooklyn. New York 
LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL 
VOCAL STUDIO 
Carnegie Ha 
New York, 
ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION, 
VOICE BUILDING, STYLE 
REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
128 East 64th St., or address Musicat Courtgr 
ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
80 Washington Square East, New York 
SARAH KING PECK, 
SOPRANO 
( necerts ind (orator 
West Eighty-fifth Street, New York 
Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE 
PIANIST 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Leschetizky Method 
Studios 1109 Carnegie Ha New York City 
Signor A. CARBONE, 
Member several years sone ylitan Grand 
()pera m 
VOICE CULTURE IN ALL BRANCHES 
Summer Course 
Stud 240 Fitt Avenue, New York 
S. ARCHER GIBSON, F. A. G. O 
COM POSER—ORGANIST—CONDUCTOR 
“Brick” Churcl 
Temple “Beth-! 
Address: 412 Fifth Avenue 
PRICE-COTTLE CONSERVATORY, 
5 Seventh Ave., corner 125th St., New York 
daily Class—Clavier, Piano 
Overcomes the difficulties usually encountered in 
giving young people a thorough musical education 
Adult Classes Morning and Evening Pupils 
accepted at any age. Call write for circular 
Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Re e- Stud 874 Carnegie Ha 
Telephone 350 ¢ us 
Mrs. STELLA PRINCE STOCKER 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Illustrated Lectures on Mu 
Residence-Studio ‘The Park View,’ 
Corner Street and Central Park West 
Miss INGA HOEGSBRO, 
PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
Graduate of Copenhagen Conservatoire 
Mason-Virgi Synthetic Methods 
Stud 706 Carnegie Ha 
Wednesdays, from g to 6 
Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 
SOLO ORGANIST 
Soloist Pan-American Exposit 
Instructior Pian Organ, Theory 
45 East 23d Street, New York 


Miss LAURA MOORE. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


The Tuxedo, 6x Madison Ave., 
Corner soth Street, New York 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 

Musical Lectu Song Recitals, C 

Instruction in Harmony, Counterpoint 
Interpretat r 


Studio: 





nducting 
and Song 


res, 


72 Lawrence St., Flushing, New York City 
MAX BENDHEIM, 
Vocat INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 332 West Fifty-sixth Street 


Combines the bel c:z unto of the old Italian school 


with the declamatory style of the modern German 
articular attention paid to Breathing and Enun 
lation 
Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO 
Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales 
Joice Production and Répertoire 
Studio: 4os Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mr. CARL C. MULLER, 


The renowned teacher of Harmony, ( 





ounterpoint 












and Composition, has resumed the teaching of 
these branches at his 
Studio 1291 Lexington Avene, New York 
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NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 





EVA B. DEMING, 


School of Sight Singing, Ear Training and 
Choral Music. European and original methods. 

Classes forming. Send for circular. 
402-3 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST, TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
Studio: 1110 Carnegie Hall. Residence: 697 East 
s4rst Street, New York. 


MADAME 
EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


the Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Voice Culture in all its branches. 
101 West 78th St., corner Columbus Ave., 
New York City. 











HERMANN SPIELTER, 
COMPOSITION. 
Residence-Studio: 1190 Park Avenue. 


MISS HELENA AUGUSTIN, 
PIANIST, 


836 Seventh Avenue, 
Recitals, &c. 





New York. 
Concerts, 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
138 West 6sth Street, New York. 
BRUNO HUHN, 


Piano Lessons and the training of ac p 











SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 
SOPRANO. 
Address: 126 West Sixty-siath.Street, New York. 


ARTHUR GRIFFITH HUGHES, 
BARITONE. 
Mapes Vocal Instruction. 


eat sosth Street, New York. 
ELISE REIMER, 


COACHING AND ACCOMPANYING. 
Studio: 800 Carnegie Hall. 





Concert, Oratorio, 
603 Carnegie _ 








"Phone: 1350 Columbus. — 
Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 
TENOR. 


Tel.: 972 Riverside. 2611 Broadway, New York. 


BOSTON. 


BOSTON. 














CLARA E, MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
177 Huntington Street, Boston. 





« Mr. and Mas. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Muze. EDWARDS, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 








MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 


LESSONS IN SINGING. 
Huntington Chambers, 





EDWARD PHILLIPS, 
BASS SOLOIST. 
Teacher of Voice and Piano. 

Steinert Hall, Boston. 
Ma. FRANK MORSE 

and Assisting Teachers. 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers 
jo and A 32 Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston Street, Boston 


Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
py ae Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Teleph : Back Bay 1089-5. 














KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


CONCERT PIANISTE, 
38 Irving Place, New York. 





Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 
Pianist and Teacher. 


LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





J. W. PARSON PRICE. 
Voice Culture and Art of Singing. 
to East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
his style of singi entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers” Mawuet GaRcta. 





To Vocalists—Répertoire, Style and Finish. 
West Fifty seventh Street, 
New York City. 


CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
81a Keap Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 

PERSONAL OR Mane COUNTER LES. 
so IN HA COUNTERPOINT, 
COMPOSITION "ORCHESTRATION AND 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP. 

Author of * ‘Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis,” “Syn 
nets Counterpoint,” “New Method of Memoriz- 


* 80 St. Nicholas avenue, New York. 
HUGO STEINBRUCH, 


Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund. 
ew York Studio: Steinway Hall. 
Brooklyn ‘Studio and Residence: to Agate Court. 


ALFRED HUNTER CLARK, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
The Benedick, 
80 East Washington Square, New York. 


Miss FLORENCE HUBERWALD, 
DRAMATIC CONTRALTO. 


Management of Henry Wohsohn. 
Voice Culture. Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall. 




















Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 
KATE STELLA BURR, 
ACCOMPANIST. 


Vocal Culture, Style, Finish, Oratorio, Son 
work entire, Languages. The School of Ch Church 
Music fico #0, concisely presented. Organist-Director 
Grace Studio: 76 West 82d Street. 


HENRIETTE WEBER, 
PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST. 


Instruction. Studio: ro West 28th St., New York. 
Wissner piano used. Tel.: 3:49 Madison square. 











MME. ANNA WERNER, 
; LYRIC SOPRANO. 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. Thorougn 
training for opera and oratorio. German, French 
and English songs, classical and modern. Home 
studio, 70 West Eighty-eighth street, New York. 


W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac. 
Fellow Am. Guild of a, anists. 
Organ, Piano, Bormses, ¥ © ching, Choir 
Training, boys or mixe head Sight Reading. 
Large electric organ. % E. Thirty-fifth St.. N 


KATHARINE PELTON, 
CONTRALTO. 
Concerts and Vocal Instruction. 








WIRTZ PIANO SCHODL. 


120 West ragth Circalare ce York. 
Partial Scholarships. Circulars on application. 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


Studio: 


605 Carnegie Hall. 
N 








LILLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





MME. MARIE CROSS-NEWHAUS, 
Diescror, 

VOCAL AND OPERATIC SCHOOL. 

Voice Building, Tradition and Diction. 

St. Marc Building, 434 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

THEODORE PARKMAN CARTER, 

ACCOMPANIST, 


Concerts, Recitals, Society Musicales. 
The Biltmore, 56 West 58th be New York. 


wiuam A WEGENER 


TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorie. Vocal instruction. 
401 CARNEGIE HALL. 
Permanent address: 23 W. 84th Street, New York. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


GERAL DINE MORGAN, Director. 
Orchestral aad "Cello Departmcat, Paci Morgaas. 
914 CARNEGIB HALL, New York. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 


(Basso-CaNnTANTE » 
Oratorio, Concerts, Seag Recitals. 
vVocaAL INSTRUCTION, 
(Pure Italian Method). 
STYLE AND VOICE PLACING. 
Resideance-Studio: 138 West Sist St »New York. 


MAX DECSI, 


Vocat Srectatist 

Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nielsen be oe 
mis, Ruby Shotwell Piper, Agnes Paul 

Paz, Dr. Ion Jackson, Julian Walker, Bertha 
Winslow Fitch and others now before the public. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall. 


ERNST H. BAUER, e 

Solo Violinist end Teacher; also Theory 
and Harmony. 

Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 




















10 West Twenty-eighth Street. 
"Phone: 3149 Madison Square. 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 











The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


THE TEKNIKLAVIER. 


For sale and rent by Mrs, A. M. Virgil. 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 29 West 15th st., NEW YORK. 








JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 


159 Tremont Street 
Boston, 





ass. 





Muze. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass-Bartrors. 





Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
ORGAN, HARMONY AND PIANO. 


Large three-manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, | Boston. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 


Harpist, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 


BRUCE W. HOBBS. 
Art of Breathing and Tone Production 
TENOR SOLOIST. 
apa * Tremont Street, Boston. 


MISS PAULINE WOLTMANN, 
MEZZO CONTRALTO, 
Song Recitals, Oratorio, Concert. 














Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. Vocal Instruc- 
tion, Coaching in Oratorio a spocieiy. 
untington bers, Boston. 





Faelten a School, 
Cart Paeiten, Director, 
30 teen 2 Ave., Boston. 
Fut. PRoFEsS'ON4L Course, including 
igh jaying. Harmony. Transpsition, 
Techaoique, Lectures, Observation Lessons 
and Private Pianoforte Lessons ; $165 per 
year. “A Complete Musicn! Education.” 
CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO. 


Oratorio, Concert. 
_ Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
BARITONE SOLOIST AND TEACHER. 


2 











Address: 
New England meemaninstnedins of Music, Boston 


RAY RAY FINEL, 
TENOR SOLOIST 
Vocal Teacher. 
Huntington Goes Bee Boston 


MABAME VARS 


THE ART OF SINGING 
46 Pires Boston 


SEND POSTAL FOR BAOCHURE 











MISS AMY RAY, 


Contraito 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 





153 Tremont Street, Boston. 


306 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 





All branches 





including world renowned artists. 
New handsomely illustrated catalogue on application 


MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Detroit, Mich. 


ALBERTO JONAS, Director. 


The acknowledged leading musical institution of Michigan 


Faculty of thirty-six eminent teachers 
Prices moderate 


taught. 


F. L. ABEL, Secretary. 





BASSO, 
pera, Oratorio and Coneert 


Francis Motley, 





HELEN VIOLIN AND ‘CELLO. 
==" REYNOLDS, 2 
MABEL 9 AND INSTRUCTION. 
*Phone : 3419 18th St. ** The Criterion,’’ 60 West 10th St., New York. 





Circulars sent upon application. 


MISS MARIE LOUISE TODD. 


reswence srusio' HOTEL, SAN REMO, 


SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET, CENTRAL PARK WES1. 





CLAVIER 
PIANO 
SCHOOL ano 


Winter Term 
BEGINs 
Jan. 51908. *"the'virgt 
Children’s De 

nical Instru: 





8. M. Fabian. CLAVIER HALL, 11 





A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 
Founderog DAY, Satur- 


irgil Method. 

CLASS AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 
rtment. Special Musical and Tech 

on. Directed by Miss FLorence Dopp. 


REGULAR FRIDAY EVENING RECITALS 
Send for Prospectus and Tickets to Recitals. Address 


SCHOOL OF 
PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE. 


ENROLLMENT 


DAY, JAN. 8. 





West 22d St., New York. Mrs. Hadden-Alexander 





Peabody Conservatory 











of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 
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Ove Productions of the present year are the finest 
we have ever offered, and represent both in exterior 


finish and quality of tone the 


Dighest Creellence tn Piano Manufacture 
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musical profession and the public. 
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Weber Pianos. 


Elden which gives the WEBER PIANO its charm, 

its real worth, apart from the quality of the materials 
which enter into its construction and the artistic beauty of 
its exterior, is that Pure, Rich and Sympathetic Tone, 
in the possession of which it stands alone. 
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ROF. ARTHUR NIKISCH 
to conduct “as guest” a 
performance of “Tristan 

and Isolde” at the Leipsic 
Opera House! To hear 

the news and to make off 
post haste for Leipsic was the 
work of but a very short 
time. Lilli Lehmann was to 
be the Isolde, with a new 
young Tristan of whom I had 
heard wonders. 


=—- = 


Nikisch’s conception of 
“Tristan” was to me al- 
most a revelation. He con- 
ducted almost entirely from 
memory the mammoth score, 





which he had not seen for thirteen years except during 
three rehearsals held with this Leipsic personnel and or- 
chestra. And how they did play under Nikisch, this selfsame 
body of musicians whom on a previous occasion I found 
so obstreperous that one could hardly hear the singers, so 
unmindful of all shadings and so unprecise in rhythm that 
I could hardly make myself believe that most of these same 
men also belong to the world famous Gewandhaus Orches 
tra! But then they were under different dictatorship this 
time. Nikisch has a way of his own in making his men 
obey; he had it in Boston, he has it in Berlin, where the 
Philharmonic Orchestra is a body of virtuoso musicians, and 
he employed it also with this theatre orchestra at Leipsic 
The freedom with which he treated the music and the pre- 
cision with which the players followed him were in them 
selves marvelous. When the prelude began Nikisch struck 
up a tempo which dragged to exasperation, and which made 
it seem difficult for the men to follow in good ensemble, 


and yet they did. What a tremendous climax did he 
achieve when from the artificial reserve he drove his or 
chestra to a most passionate sweep in the final section of 


this heavenly “Vorspiel”! What a revelation, too, was the 
orchestral accompaniment for all those who maintain that 
Wagner’s music drowns the voices! Nikisch gave all there 
is in the score, and yet even without a covered orchestra 
not a note sung on the stage was lost to the audience. 
Nikisch held us all spellbound with attention riveted from 
the first note of the “Vorspiel” to the last note of the 
“Liebestod.” Indescribable was the effect on the audience, 
which filled every seat in the large theatre. After each act 
there were continued calls for Nikisch, with a special salvo 
of applause each time when he took his stand, and the 
house would not be satisfied until he had come on the 
stage with the artists, and finally, after more than a dozen 
curtain calls, in solitary glory all by himself. Then the 
orchestra, which had become enthusiastic over its own per- 
formance, joined in with the public’s applause and “bravo” 
shouts and gave Nikisch a thundering fanfare. 

However, we must not forget the other artists; above 
all, Lilli Lehmann. I am not an all too ardent admirer of 
the lady’s personality, but as an artist I admired her to the 
fullest extent last Tuesday night. Lilli’s fifty-seven years 
did not disillusionize me, even in the matter of stage ap- 
pearance, for in her quick and passionate motions, in her 
figure and make-up she represented a wonderful woman 
still, as fair a specimen of Isolde as was Sucher in her 
prime. The latte- artist’s gestures, however, were always 
more royal and picturesque. She lost her voice because 
she had’ not learned the art of husbanding it. Lilli Leh- 
mann, however, knows how to sing, and her art of preserv- 
ing her voice is something wonderful. Of course, she 
spared herself frequently, more especially during the entire 
first act, but then she was able to deliver the love duet in 
the second act as splendidly. Her partner was equally mu- 
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sical and sure as Lilli Lehmann. This most difficult of all 
vocal duets was brought to hearing with perfect purity of 
intonation from beginning to end. Equally flawless and 
radiant was Lehmann’s delivery of the Liebestod.” 

The Tristan is a very young fellow. His name is Urlus 
and he is a Dutchman. One can detect this in his pronunci 
ation. He has a healthy, good and well trained tenor voice, 
which he uses artistically, more especially in the matter of 
head tones. That he is a thoroughly musical singer has 
been mentioned before. If he were only an equally good 
actor he would represent an ideal Tristan. As it is, his 
impersonation lacks dramatic expressiveness and he falls 
short a good way of Niemann’s histrionic grandeur in this 
part. 

Of the other members in the cast praise is due Herr 
Schuetz’s King Marke and Schelper’s very sympathetic in- 
terpretation of Kurwenal. He is another specimen of 
those who know the secret of voice preservation. It was 
just thirty years ago that he created the part of Hans Sachs 
in the first representation of the “Meistersinger” that was 
ever given at Cologne, and he sings it still at Leipsic. His 
voice is very acceptable and his delivery powerful. 

Not good was Herr Fricke as Melot. And equally dis- 
appointing, both vocally and histrionically, was Miss Sen- 
gern as Brangaene. She is a young woman, but has not a 
steady note in her tubby alto voice. During the entire 
first act she turned her back on the audience almost con- 
tinuously, a fault attributable to the stage management 
Provincial were some of the stage settings, and a mistake 
was the one of keeping the shepherd on the stage (in the 
third act) several minutes after the solo for English horn 
had begun, which he is supposed to play. These, however, 
were only comparatively small blemishes in a reproduction 
of “Tristan and Isolde” which was one of the most mem- 
orable that has ever been given. A repetition of it has 
already been planned. 
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During my short absence from Berlin there were no con- 
certs of importance and the Opera House revival of “Tro- 
vatore” was no loss either, if the unanimous verdict of the 
Berlin press can be relied upon. Edmund von Strauss con- 
ducted and is reported to have left the dramatic kernel of 
the work undisclosed and the style of Verdi's earlier music 
unrevealed. Equally unenthusiastic were most members 
of the cast, especially our pretty countrywoman, Miss Ger- 
aldine Farrar, who was lacking in verve and whose slight 
coloratura voice is reported to be retrograding to a dis- 
tressing degree. Sommer sang the stretta in B flat and 
earned the applause of the groundlings for a high C, which, 
of course, was a B flat. His delivery, however, was mu- 
sical, as usual, and so was Berger’s vocal interpretation of 
the part of Luna, his high baritone voice allowing him to 
sing his aria in the original key, which does not happen so 
very often. His acting, however, was criticised severely 
by the Tageblatt representative. The only one concerned 
in the cast who is generally conceded to have been good 
vocally as well as histrionically was our new alto, Miss 
Schroeder, whose Azucena alone could not save a perform- 
ance which to all appearances must have been a very 
mediocre one. This does not augur well for the new ré- 
gime, although it would hardly be fair to lay the blame for 
the failure at the door of Baron Georg von Huelsen, for 
he has so far made no important changes in the running of 
the royal theatres, which keep going on in the same old 
innocuous way. 
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Frederic Lamond, recently returned from a trip to the 
United States, announces no less than four piano recitals 
in Berlin. The first one of these, given at Beethoven Hall 
last Wednesday night, brought (as is usual with Lamond) 
an exclusive Beethoven program. The second concert will 





be a Brahms evening, the third another Beethoven, and 
only the last will have a mixed program. The sturdy style 
of Lamond’s Beethoven interpretations has something of 
that rugged strength which distinguishes most of the com- 
positions themselves. Hence his readings are nothing if 
not characteristic, and frequently even monumental. That 
this was not generally appreciated in the United States, and 
more especially in Boston, is one of the things which must 
puzzle one. 
ee = 

Miss Adele Aus der Ohe gave a recital at the Singaka- 
demie. This favorite pianist has frequently been heard in 
the United States with success. It is a pleasure to be able 
to note the remarkable growth of her artistic individuality, 
as shown in the performance of the Schumann “Carnival,” 
a work which has of late been played here by a num- 
ber of pianists. And yet no one gave a more poetic, re- 
fined or finished an interpretation to these miniature pic- 
tures for piano than did Adele Aus der Ohe. Miss Aus 
der Ohe’s own Second Suite in E major shows remarkably 
well developed feeling for form and‘ select musical ideas. 
They are not stunningly original in invention, but befit in 
content the old dance style in which the movements of 
the suite are treated. Especially was this the case in the 
Bourrée and the B minor Gavotte. These, as well as the 
air in the same key, contain solid contrapuntal writing 
Altogether this Suite, op. 8, is a delightful and most mu- 
sicianly little work. 
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At the close of her recital Miss Aus der Ohe had tuo 
zrant four encores (the third Liszt “Liebestraum,” a new 
Mazurka of her own, the Chopin E minor Waltz and her 
own Waltz, op. 9) before the audience allowed her to 
leave the Steinway concert grand. 
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One of the world’s most talented pianists, and at the 
same time one who has not yet been heard in the United 
States, is Alfred Reisenauer, who gave the first of three 
recitals at Bechstein Hall. He had only a few days previ- 
ously lost his mother, to whom he was very deeply at- 
tached. Perhaps it was this fact that made Reisenauer 
play with such innate, deep feeling as he did in the inter- 
pretation of the last movement from Schumann’s immor- 
tal Fantasia in C, and throughout the entire Chopin B 
minor Sonata. Both performances were replete with 
tonal charm and tenderness of expression. 
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Sophie von Dietrichs and Boris Sibor (Beethoven Hall) 
are two artists from St. Petersburg. The lady’s vocal art 
is of the most primitive sort, and her delivery is ama- 
teurish and inartistic—to say nothing of a bad break of 
memory. The young violinist, however, is made of bet- 
ter stuff. He had lots of technic, temperament and tone, 
and besides these virtuoso qualities he plays like a thor- 
oughly good musician The latter fact became most 
patent in the delivery of the polyphonic episodes in the 
Chaconne of Bach, while the pure singing quality of 
his tone shone to advantage in the G major air from the 
Goldmark A minor Violin Concerto, a work which in its 
outer movements is quite brilliant, but as a whole rather 
shallow, and hence deservedly not one of the frequently 
heard or standard violin concertos 
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Mr. and Mrs. Paderewski were in Berlin day before 
yesterday. “Manru” will be given at the Paris Opéra 
Comique in the near future, and on behalf of this pro- 
duction of his work in French the composer was on his 
way from Krakow to Paris. Paderewski says that he 
will not concertize during the present year. He intends 
to go from Paris to his home on Lake Geneva, where he 
will devote his time almost exclusively to composition. 
He is now busy putting the finishing touches on a new 
piano sonata in E flat minor, three movements of which 
are completed, and the finale exists in sketched form 
The whole work will be ready for publication in a short 
time. Those who heard the composer play the work 
consider it of extraordinary beauty, and of musical as 
Paderewski will in all prob- 
ability soon begin work on a romantic lyric drama in 


well as of pianistic intere 
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Se many legends have been reported from time to time 
regarding Leoncavallo’s opera, “The Roland of Berlin,” 
which he was to have written by command of Emperor 
William II for the Berlin Royal Opera House, that the 
subject of this unfinished, or never to be finished, or soon 
to be ready for production, opera at last became a matter 
for journalistic jokes. These culminated some time ago 
in the imaginary telegrams of His Majesty to the com- 


poser, in which he gives vent to his august anxiety re- 
garding the ultimate fate of “The. Roland of Berlin.” 
Now comes authoritative news from Leonecavallo of a very 
assuring nature. The composer of “I Pagliacci” asserts 
that his “Roland” will be ready for first production at the 
Berlin Royal Opera House in the early fall, He denies 
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the news that he is busy upon the composition of Pierre 
Loti’s “Aphrodite.” Leoncavallo says, too, that he will 
write after “Roland” a new opera entitled “Roses of Win- 
ter,” to a libretto by Maurice Vaucaire. After that there 
will follow an opera on an unknown libretto left by the 
Armande Sylvestre. Qui vivra verra! 
€ 
On the 3d inst.the late Hermann Wolff's portrait bust 
was unveiled at Bechstein Saal, the concert hall erected 
by and belonging to Wolff. Besides the members of the 
family of the deceased many of his personal friends and 
admirers, as well as a number of musical celebrities, at- 
tended the impressive ceremony. The bust is placed in 
the vestibule leading to the concert hall. The bust was 
modeled by the celebrated Brussels sculptor Mr. Samuel, 
“the husband of the pianist Clotilde Kleeberg, who was 
one of the late Hermann Wolff's personal friends. Mr. 
Samuel himself, however, had seen Hermann Wolff only 
once or twice, and considering this circumstance, as well 
as the further facts, that Wolff used to wear eyeglasses, 
which of course are absent from the portrait bust, and 
that the latter is considerably above life size in its di- 
mensions, it is all the more remarkable that the artist 
succeeded as well as he did in giving to posterity a good 
likeness of Herman Wolff. 
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Arthur von Holwede, the excellent composer of popu- 
lar male chorus, part songs and German lieder, has re- 
cently scored a success at Bonn, where his fine chorus, 
“Rheinlied,” the text of which is by the Rhenish poet 
Hermann Bender, was sung on January 27, on the occa- 
sion of a concert commemorative of Emperor William's 
birthday 
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Alvin Kranich (THe MusicaL Courier representative in 
Leipsic) and Mrs. Kranich last week celebrated the 
christening of their baby, Elvira Mary Elaine Kranich, by 
giving a dinner at the Hotel Hauffe, in Leipsic: It took 
place in the principal parlor, which was decorated most 
tastefully and profusely with greens, flowers and bunting 
in. the American colors. Among those who attended were 
Concertmaster Arno Hilf and Mrs, Hilf, Maximilian Dick, 
the American violinist; Herr Carl Hertwig, Mrs. Winder- 
stein, the wife of the conductor by that name; Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugo Graf, Mr. and Mrs. Dr. Hirschfeld, Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin Sander, Judge Broda and wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Doughty, Mr. and Mrs. Fritz Weickert, Miss 
Sturton and Miss Schwarting. 

Incidentally, Alvin Kranich is making good headway of 
late with his compositions, no less than twenty-three of 
which have appeared on programs all over Germany within 
the last four or five weeks. His latest effort is a fantaisie 
for piano and orchestra, which Stavenhagen will soon per- 
Munich. The composer will do the conducting. 
In this capacity Kranich seems to be getting some routine, 
for he will wield the baton in two concerts next week, at 
Wurzen and Eilenburg, and he is working hard for a posi- 
tion of eminence in the field of concert conducting, which 
is as yet not quite as overcrowded as that of piano playing. 
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\ rare misunderstanding happened recently to Jan Kube- 


lik, who is gaining roubles and renown in Russia. After 
his second concert a few weeks ago at St. Petersburg 
he was invited to play a recital. before the Empress 


Dowager on January 10, which he accepted. Then he took 
a trip to Warsaw, and while there received a telegram ask- 
ing him to play before the Emperor on January 10. Think- 
ing that it meant the same engagement to which he had 
previously consented, he wired his readiness to play on the 
late set His Majesty, who, of course, was ig- 
of his own mother’s prior claims for the same even- 
Kubelik played at the imperial palace at St. Peters 
the 


down by 
noran 
ing 

while 


burg punctually on the evening of January 10, 





Empress Dowager and her invited guests waited in vain 
for his appearance at her palace at Garatschin, near St. 
Petersburg. Half an hour after the appointed time the 
telephone and telegraph were made use of to find out 
the whereabouts of Kubelik, when the misunderstanding 
soon became apparent. It was forgiven by the disap- 
pointed dowager, who graciously enough set another date 
for Kubelik’s appearance before her and her guests, and 
this timie the event came off to the satisfaction of every- 
body concerned in the matter. 
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Richard Strauss will begin a concert tour with the Berlin 
Tonkuenstler Orchestra on the 28th inst. The first concert 
is to be given at Dresden, whence the organization will 
travel to Vienna by way of Prague. The tour is so ar- 
ranged that the orchestra and its renowned conductor are 
not running any financial risks, but that they are concer- 
tizing only in cities where they have been engaged by the 
music societies. 
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An opera, “Gianna di Napoli,” by the Spanish violin 
virtuoso Joan Manen, who was heard in the United States 
and in Germany with success a few seasons ago, was 
brought out at the Liceo Theatre, in Barcelona, last 
week, under the composer’s direction, and was received 
with much favor, if the reports telegraphed to the Ber- 
lin papers can be believed. 
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Among the callers at the Berlin office of Tue Musicat 
CouriER was Maximilian Pilzer, the thirteen year old 
New York violinist, a pupil of Prof. Gustav Hollaender, 
of the Stern Conservatory of Music. After his recent 
début in concert at Berlin (the success of which was re- 
ported in these columns) the young artist is now starting 
on his first tournée, which will begin at Bukarest. He 
will give two concerts there, and three more are ar- 
ranged for in other cities of Roumania. Prof. Arthur 
Nikisch, of Leipsic; Director and Mrs. S. Landeker, 
Dr. Landeker, Jean Gérardy, Mrs. Leopold Godowsky, 
Miss Alma Stencel, Arthur Argiewicz, Miss Lybia 
Franko, Felix Kraemer, formerly of New York; Willy 
Burmester and Ernest Schelling also called. oF. 








Aeolian Recitals in Paris. 


A’ the recital given at Aeolian Hall, 32 Avenue de 
l’Opera, Paris, Tuesday afternoon, February 10, the 
program was devoted to compositions by Maurice Mosz- 
kowski. The works played were: 
Polonaise, op. 11. 
Gondoliera, op. 41 
Piéce Rustique, op. 36. 
Etude, op. 18. 
Impatience, op. 57. 
(Jouées au Pianola.) 
Air et Variations 
de la premiére Suite d’Orchestre 
(Jouées 4 1’Aecolian.) 
Les Nations (Russie, Italie, Hongrie). 
Valse, op. 46. 
Bagatelle, op, 62 
Prés du Berceau, op. 58. 
Etude, op. 67. 
Boabdil Ballet, op. 49 (Malaguena). 
(Jouées au Pianola.) 
At the recital given in the same hall, Friday, February 
13, a Rubinstein program was presented. 


The Thiesen Amateur Orchestra. 
HE first concert for the season was given February 
21 at Bayonne, N. J., under the direction of Prof. 
John W. Weston. The program opened with “The Star 


Spangled Banner,” the musicians standing while they 
played. F. C. Chapman and Edward Fajans were the 
soloists. 








BOUT five years ago Mustafa, the celebrated director 

of the Sistine Chapel, wrote: “I am old and weary. 

I have the utmost affection for the Sistine Chapel, but shall 
be glad to rest, and shall die content in the knowledge that 
the direction of the chapel is in the hands of a master still 
young who possesses exceptional talent and will do great 


honor to sacred music in Italy.” But kindly as may be the 
relations between Mustafa and Perosi, there is a divergence 
in their views as to the “Musici.” 
employed them and wishes to preserve them. 
poses to put a stop to the surgical creation of new “mu 
sici” and to appoint in their places on any vacancy young 


Mustafa has always 
Perosi pro- 


boys, without, however, dismissing the “musici” who al 
ready have posts in the chapel. From an artistic point of 
view, it is urged, Mustafa is justified in protecting these 
artists, for they are the most marvelous singers of the 
world, and their paradisiacal voices, as an Italian critic 
calls them, cannot easily be replaced by the voices of chil- 
dren who will require careful instruction. But the public 
opinion of this century is all on Perosi’s side. 

But Abbé Perosi has another difficult question to decide 
Shall he admit women into the choir? He has received 
shiploads of letters from women who apply for a post in 
the chapel, but for his reply the world must wait. Mean- 
while, it may be added for the edification of American 
church choirmasters that the director of the Sistine Chapel 
receives a salary of 120 francs a month. 
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A new Flemish opera in one act, “A Midwinter Night's 


Dream,” by de Breck. has been produced at Antwerp 
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The Mozart to erect a 
Mozart House, to contain all the relics of the master that 


Kubelik has contributed toward the expense 


Society of Salzburg proposes 
it possesses. 
2,500 francs, and another violinist, Hubermann, will give 
a concert for the same purpose. 
ft € 
An orchestra of charming originality will soon begin 
a tour through Europe and America, and will, a Ger 


man contemporary assures us, excite great attention It 
consists of twenty harps and two pianos. The conductor 
and all the performers are ladies from the South of Italy 
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M. Mailly, professor of the organ at the Conservatory 
i Brussels, brilliant offers tournes 
cf concerts in Europe and America, He 
panied by one of his pupils, Charles Marie Courbori, a 


has received for a 


will be accom 


virtuoso of eighteen years, organist virtuoso of the church 
cf Notre Dame of Antwerp 
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At the competition for the Emperor's prize at Frankfort, 
June 4 to 6, thirty-four societies will appear. On the first 


two days seven societies in the morning and seven in the 


afternoon of each day will be heard, the remaining six 
being assigned to the morning of the third day. On the 
afternoon of that day eleven or twelve of the societies 


judged the best will enter for the final struggle 
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The death of Edmund Neukomm leaves unfinished hi 


very interesting “Le tour de France en Musique,” which 
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Soloist during the past season with Gericke, 
Thomas, Paur, Walter and Frank Damrosch, 
Klengel, Ernst, Molienhauer and other noted 
conductors. 
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was appearing for years in the columns oi Le Menestrel 
It 1s a real history of the popular songs of the French 
provinces, written with great grace and spirit and after 
careful study 
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French music is gaining ground in Russia every day, 
thanks to the energetic propaganda of A. Winegradsky, 
who at his late concerts at Kieff and St. Petersburg ex- 
ecuted with his usual success the works of several French 
hitherto Russia, all of which ob 
tained great applause 


composers unknown in 


Hlere is a program! Nicolai sang the Prayer of Zacca- 
from “Nabucco”; an air from Gluck’s “Iphigenie in 
\ulide’’; an air irom Handel's “Messiah”; Thomas’ Ber- 
from Lulli’s “Alceste”; Caris- 
“Vittoria”; a “Hindoo Song,” by Bemberg; Schu- 
great from 

The artist still 


ria, 


ceuse trom “Mignon”; air 


simi’s 


bert’s “lwo Grenadiers”; Leporello’s air 


“Don Giovanni,” and two songs in Greek. 


survives 
Sse =e: 
= 

Goldmark’s opera, “Goetz von Berlichingen,” had a 


patriotic success in the composer’s birthplace, Budapest, 


but about its reception at Frankfort opinions differ, The 
French critics say it had a very great success, but 
the colder critics of Germany, while confessing that the 


public, although cold at first, warmed up toward the end, 
and burst into long applause, add that although the work 
had been retouched before being brought to Germany, 
this revision will not insure it a long life. The chief 
blame this attributed to the 
which is said to be as bad as any French or Italian 
old fashi 
The 
and full of color, but the work altogether lacks originality 
I he leit 


ior comparative failure is 
text 
modern taste 


brilliant 


libretto ned, improbable and for 


orchestration is described as 


mpossible 


composer, although he introduces delicate 


Fritsch, to be anxious 


motive, seems, according to Herr 
io make a demonstration against Wagner 
ae: @ 
\ new “fantastic operette” in three acts, “Oceana,” by 
Smareglia, was produced for the first time January 
22 at La Scala, Milan It was received with hisses and 


applause. One pari of the audience was discourteous and 
and hisses, or rather, according 
whistling The other 


indignantly protested 


greeted it with laughter 
Italian 
party, including several journalists, 


to the fashion, with loud 


such treatment of a whose precious 


been esteemed, and who deserves at all events 


gainst composer 


works have 


to be treated with more respect. The Mondo Artistico 
describes it as an exquisite work considered from a mu- 
sical point of view, and praises the overture, in which the 
themes of all the score are skillfully worked in. The or- 


chestration is rich in rhythmic expression, but the music 


and the text do not interpret each other. Smareglia is a 
student of Wagner, and his Wagnerian tendencies, with- 
out leading him into imitation, have crushed his classical 
Italian tendencies, and the public cannot separate the re 


fined musician from the imperfect operatic composer. 


Music in Factories. 

furnished its 
Where form 
the of 


Tobacco Company has 


HE 


Louisville plant with an upright piano. 


\merican 


erly a rule of strict silence was enforced, strains 
music are heard all day, and hundreds of men, women and 
children sing as they work. The superintendents say that 
more work is done than formerly, and that it i8 performed 
with better grace. Other factories, too, should follow this 
example to make life a bit more pleasant for those who 


labor. 
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THE WAGNER MONUMENT. 


setlicie 
N the cover page of Tue Musicat Courier 
this week is given a picture of the model of 
the Richard Wagner monument, which is tuo 
be unveiled in Berlin next fall 
The figures visible upon the picture repre- 
; sent: In front, the figure of Wolfram 
Eschenbach, which was sketched in and added to the prize 
crowned model of Professor Eberlin by His Majesty Em- 
peror William II. 
To the left: Briinnhilde with the dying Siegfried 
To the right: The repenting Tannhauser 
Not visible upon this picture is the group at the back 
of the monument which represents Alberich and the Rhine- 
daughters. 
Indefatigable in his efforts in behalf of the erection of a 
monument to Richard Wagner at Berlin, and the cere- 
mories and festivities in conjunction therewith, is Council- 


von 

















L. Lercuner, 


President Wagner Memorial Committee (Berlin) 


lor L. Leichner, first president of the Richard Wagner 
Leichner made Wagner’s personal 


acquaintance at Zurich, and for many years afterward was 


Monument Committee 
closely allied to the master. Six years ago he personally 
and through his influence and with the aid of some other 
Wagner admirers succeeded in preventing the sale to 
America of the late Oesterlein Richard Wagner Museum, 
To for his 


sum marks. 


retain it 
of 40,000 


which is now situated at Eisenach. 
fatherland Leichner sacrificed the 
For the Richard Wagner monument he organized collec- 
tions in all the civilized world, and personally spending 
upon it about 170,000 marks, he in getting to 
gether over 300,000 marks, which represent. the expenses 
the of the monument with all of 
sories, including a hand wrought iron fence, a bench of 
the donators constructed of gold bronze and other para- 
phernalia. Leichner intends to honor by means of the com- 
ing Richard Wagner monument the 
master, and to lay the foundation for the grand interna 
tional be held two years hence, and 
of the executive committee of which he will be the presi 
dent. 

In France the 
accompany the unveiling festivities seems to have been 


succeeded 


tor erection its acces 


festivities defunct 


musical festival, to 


idea of the musical congress which will 





Carlotte re 
prominent ot 


taken up with considerable avidity, for Dr 
of the 
French musicians to the invitations sent them to join the 


ceived none but acceptances most 
International Richard Wagner Monument Committee. 

As regards the program of the Musical World Congress 
as well as the consecration festivities, the following has 
been given out by the committee: 

As sections of the congress the following departments are 
taken in 

I. Musical Sciences 


view : 
(History of Music, Aésthetics and 
Acoustics). 

Il. Music Pedagogics 

Ill Notation 

IV. Concerning Concerts 

V. Musical 


The daily order of things will consist of 


Musical 


Instruments 





(a) Propositions and theses, with succeeding discus 
sions. 

(b) Specified reports regarding the state of some of the 
specially actual questions 

(c) The submission of important new explorations or 
display, and explanation of eminent inventions 

Ihe program of the festivities is composed as follows: 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30 

First session of the Music Scientific Congress. In the 

evening: Reception to the heads of the said congress and 


of the foreign guests of honor by the festival president, 


Prince Ludwig Ferdinand of Bavaria, and the honorary 


president, Count Hochberg; the president, Councillor Leich 
ner, and the members of the Richard Wagner Monument 
Committee 

TuHuRSvAY, OcTOBER I, 1903 
At 12 


ument through His Majesty Emperor William II, which 


Consecration of the Richard Wagner mon 


noon: 


will be a historic moment of particular interest, in that it 


will represent the first action of the sort, viz., the unveiling 


of a monument to a poet or a composer on the part of a 


Hohenzollern monarch. Singing of the festive hymn com 


posed for this consecration by Prof. Fritz Volbach, of 
Mayence. The chorus will consist of 2,000 male voices 
men and boys 

In the afternoon: Second session of the congress 

In the evening Grand festive banquet to take place n 
the Wintergarten of the Continental Hote 

Fripay, OctToBer 2 

Historical concert at the Philharmonic 

Male choruses of the fifteenth to the nineteenth cen 
tury, sung by various German vocal societies. Orchestral 
works in chronological succession performed by some of 
the most prominent orchestras of Germany 


SATURDAY, Ox 


Musical 


TOBER 3 


Third meeting of the Congress 


In the evening: Scenes trom the works of Richafd 
Wagner, sung by renowned international artists at the 
Royal Opera House 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 4 

Sacred concert at the Emperor William Memoria 

Church, with the assistance of renowned artists 


Monpbay, OCTOBER 5 
Exhibition of the collection of old instruments at 
the Royal High School for Music 


the section for musical instrument building 


music 
Afterward session of 


In the evening: Grand farewell kommers 


War Over a Singer. 
\ RIO, the soprano, recently made a con- 
the Washington 
Baptist Church in yn, but now has decided to re- 
main with the West End Collegiate Church in Manhat- 
tan The Brooklyn cé ll not release her 
from the contract, which was to begin May 1, 
that 


M* ANIT 
tract for year with Avenue 


onc 
Brooklyn 
mgregation wi 
and lively 
proceedings are expected on or In the 
meantime Miss Rio has her job and the advertising. 


about date 
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Suerman, Cray & Co.’s, " 
San Francisco, February 19, 1903. { 


HE Zech symphonies were more than well re- 
ceived in Los Angeles last week. The Los An- 
geles press gave the most enthusiastic and flat- 
tering notices of the concert, speaking of Mr. 
Zech in terms of highest praise, not alone as a 
composer but as a conductor. The symphonic 

poem “Lamia” was so enthusiastically encored it had to be 
repeated in full. The Los Angeles Theatre was crowded 
to the doors, and even the musicians who took part in 
the production of the symphony work took the greatest 
interest. Mr. Zech and his wife were treated with every 
consideration kindly attention could devise for their com- 
fort and pleasure, and have returned with feelings of the 
greatest warmth toward the Los Angeles Symphony So- 
ciety and musicians of that place. 


J & 
Gabrilowitsch seems to have had more than the ordi- 


nary share of entertainment while in this city. Among 
other affairs in his honor was a quiet dinner at the Ben- 


dix residence on Sutter street, at which were present a 
select and brilliant coterie of musicians, Mrs. Bendix 
being the only lady who graced the occasion. Besides 


Mr. Bendix himself and Gabrilowitsch there were present 
at the board Nathan Landsberger, Oscar Weil, Arthur 
Weiss and Campanari, 


eS <= 


The Liszt recital given by Miss Mary Carrick, a pupil 
of Hugo Mansfeldt, at the latter’s studio, was in every 
way a The young lady has studied with Mr. 
Mansfeldt but little more than a year. Her progress 
during the year’s study is not alone a compliment to her 
training under Mr. Mansfeldt, but goes to show the in- 
herent talent possessed by the young musician herself. 
A very little more work is needed to fit her for the con- 
She has a splendid 


success 


stage, which is her ambition. 
technic and is physically equipped to perfection for her 


ambitious desires, having health, determination, talent an: 


cert 





masterly in rendition, the “Grosses Koncert” in E moll be- 
ing given with fine conception and perfect ease. 


Campanari announces a ba of Sunday afternoon 

- chamber music concerts to be given at the residences of 
Mrs. Austin Sperry, Mrs. H. L. Wagner and Mrs, A. 
Barkan, who have kindly volunteered their parlors for 
the concerts. The concerts are to be given under the 
patronage of Mrs. Austin Sperry, Mrs. L. S. Sherman, 
Mrs. A. Barkan, Mrs, H. L. Wagner, Mrs. Sidney Liebes 
and Miss Beda S, Sperry. The dates of the concerts for 
this the first season are: Sunday, March 1, 8, 22 and 29; 
April 12 and 19, at 3. p. m. The first concert will take 
place at Mrs. Sperry’s, 2100 Pacific avenue. The Cam- 
panari String Quartet has been formed under Signor 
Campanari’s direction since his advent here, and is said 

to be very fine indeed. 
es & 


A splendid exhibition of the year’s work at the Cali- 
fornia Conservatory of Music was given Saturday night at 
Steinway Hall. Seven of the advanced pupils of the piano 
department appeared in numbers which the program will 
show to be of the most advanced order. These are pupils 
who have been with the conservatory at least three years, 
and may be said in that time to have imbibed Mr. Ben- 
dix’s own style of training and facility in technic. The 
work was excellently good throughout, and was marked 
by a particularly clean attack and finish in execution. In 
the case of Miss Lydia Reinstein particularly this was no- 
ticeable. Miss Reinstein is delightfully clean in her work, 
and though but a little maid in short petticoats as yet, plays 
with the touch of a budding artist. In the Mendelssohn 
Concerto in G minor the whole work played from memory 
was as clean cut and clear as crystal. There was no slight- 
ing in a single phrase, but aside from her artistic concep- 
tion of what she plays, she is letter perfect, and plays 
with a conscientious regard for the composer’s idea that 
is charming. Miss Coonan and Miss Petersen, also young 
girl students, did splendid work and showed wonderful 
improvement over previous appearances. Miss Emma Nel- 
son, a little nervous at first, gained confidence as she 
played, and finished in a manner that won prolonged ap- 
plause. Miss Drynan’s Saint-Saéns Concerto was scholarly 
and finished. All the work was done without notes, and 


Mr. Bendix ‘supplied orchestral parts at a second grand 
piano. Miss Reinstein is a product of the conservatory, 
having been Mrs. Bendix’s pupil in her A B C of music. 
One of Signor Campanari’s vocal pupils made a pleasant 
break in the program, and surprised the audience by sing- 
ing the dramatic “Casta Diva,” from “Norma,” in a dra- 
matic soprano of wonderful warmth and color. The lady, 
Mrs. Josephine Clark, previously unlearned in the art of 
voice production, came to Signor Campanari five months 
ago, and a lesson daily from that time to this has been 
productive of most wonderful results. She has, aside from 
a beautiful natural voice, the requisite temperament to 
make of her a singer of more than ordinary merit. Mr. 
Landsberger accompanied her most sympathetically in an 
obligato to her second number. There was a large and 
interested audience present, and at the close of the pro- 
gram many pressed forward to offer congratulations. 
Following is the program: 


CO “acc dane ccubbewdsinsdevedsccccccséooccesecs Mendelssohn 
Miss Ruth Austin. 


Concerto in C minor (first movement)...........0seeeeee0s Beethoven 
(Cadenza by Reinecke.) 
Miss Josie Coonan. 
els Be NN FI asics thbewses dade dn cnteseciceviascoss . Bellini 
Tice ccccccce denne areencnassonécrecevessssidacesosce .Grieg 
Mrs, Josephine Clark. 
Comanste: Bp) GS Pre vic cccccccccossevecvoegscocccscocee Mendelssohn 
Miss Lydia Reinstein. 
Concerto in D minor (first movement)............++. “seceeeeses Mozart 
(Cadenza by Reinecke.) 
Miss Amy Petersen, 
SN ES i tat x56 be dite cdvsedscns cdevnevesinaveisbadess Liszt 


Miss Emma Nelson, 
CE, Pe ids cvndes bevensonuiecs 
(With 
Mrs. Josephine Clark and Nathan Landsberger. 
Concerto in G minor (Andante)..............0.s+0+++0++++-Saint-Saéns 


violin obligato.) 


Miss Edna Drynan 
Bendix. 


A 


1 orchestral parts supplied on second piano by Mr 
Se & 

’Frisco pub- 

favorable im- 

spoken 


Mascagni has captured the heart of the 
His two concerts have created most 
pression, and only words of have been 
of Mascagni’s work, and he is considered here as great in 
his conducting as he is in his composing. Sunday a sacred 
concert is to be given with a chorus of 150 voices, the 
program embracing some of the most popular of the ora- 
torio and Mass choruses. 
se & 

De Lussan sang before the Sacramento Saturday Club 
February 11, and had a signal The program 
was the same given at her first concert the night before 
in San Francisco. Her “Auf Wiedersehen” (Nevin), the 
“Habanera,” from “Carmen,” and “La Paloma,” which 
was done in native Spanish, were particularly enjoyed. The 
piano work of Angelo Fronani was pronounced clean and 
enjoyable by those who heard him, and the young man 
won sincere applause after each number. De _ Lussan’s 
“Waltz Song,” from “La Bohéme,” favorably com- 
mented upon by the San Francisco press, and which was 
really one of her most enjoyable numbers, won the same 
enthusiastic commendation from her Sacramento audience. 
The club considers this one of its most successful con- 
certs. 

The 137th recital of the Saturday Club, February 14, was 
given under the name of a “Lecture Song Recital,” on the 
evolution of the English ballad, with Miss Grace Ewing, 
contralto, of San Francisco, as exponent, and Mrs. C. A. 
Neale, of Oakland, at the piand. a most 
enjoyable one, and the songs were unique, many of them re- 


lic. 
praise 


success. 


so 


The subject was 








a splendid piano hand. Much of the work was almost 
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calling days of “auld lang syne” to some of those who 

listened. Miss Ewing was in her best voice, and the songs 

were given with a vivacity of interpretation that greatly 
enhanced their beauty. The program was as follows: 

..Walter Odington (1228) 

fime Henry VIII 

Time Charles II 

.. Shakespeare's time 


Summer Is Coming In......... 
My Little Pretty One (MS.).... 
Come, Lasses and Lads....... ‘ 
Oh, Willow, Willow, Willow (MS.).. 
Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes ...Ben Jonson 


... Eighteenth century 


Oh, Dear! What Can the Matter Be?...... 

Lend Me a Lover, St. Valentine......... End of seventeenth century 
ccc nmieccsecesetses : ..Frances Allitsen 
(Words by Whyte Melville.) 

The Lark Now Leaves His Wat'ry Nest..... seccecceeey. L. Hatton 
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At the regular Vesper service of the First Unitarian 
Church, of Alameda, last Sunday afternoon, the program 
was spoken of as especially enjoyable. The numbers were 
“Abide with Me” (Liddle) ; contralto solo, “I Sought the 
Lord,” from “Naaman” (Costa); duet baritone and con- 
tralto, and baritone solo, “Is not His Word,” from 
“Elijah.” The vocalists who assisted the regular choir 
were Miss Ella V. McCloskey, of San Francisco, and Otto 
Wedemeyer. Miss Elizabeth Westgate, organist. 

Mrs. A. WepMorE Jones. 


LEOPOLD WINKLER. 


AP ae are some criticisms about Leopold Wink- 


ler, the pianist: 

A concert was given Friday evening before an audience in Wiss- 
ner Hall, Fulton street and Flatbush avenue, that occupied every 
As a whole, it was of high merit, each number 
being roundly applauded. The to 
music lovers—one feature was the appearance of Leopold Winkler, 
who has received high praise in these columns for his interpreta 
the other the presence of 
conductor, who played the viola 


chair in the place. 
occasion was of twofold interest 


tion of the best and was 
Rudolph Bullerjahn, the eminent 
part in the first number on the program, a trio in E flat major, for 


was given in musicianly 


composers, 


piano, clarinet and viola, by Mozart. It 
style, with Mr. Winkler at the piano and William 
inet. Mr. Winkler played four numbers, an air with 
D minor, by Handel; a Chopin Impromptu in F sharp major; the 
well known Staccato Study by Rubinstein, and Liszt's 
It is commonplace to say that Mr. Winkler 
His sparkling runs and crystalline purity 
Brooklyn Eagle, February 22. 


Foerster, clar 


variations in 
in © major, 
Polonaise in E major. 
was at home with each. 
of touch were captivating. 
Yesterday's concert the Mozart trio, performed by 
Messrs, Winkler, Forster Mr. Winkler displayed 
his brilliant technic and his refined, delicate sentiment in the solo 
numbers, he had Handel's Air and Variations, 
Rubinstein’s Staccato Etude and Chopin's Impromptu. Well mer- 
ited applause followed all these numbers, and the artist was com- 
pelled to give an encore.—Brooklyn Freie Presse, February 21. 


began with 
and Bullerjahn. 


for which chosen 


In Wissner Hall the second concert of the well known pianist 
L. Winkler took place yesterday evening. He gains new admirers 
He played with his accustomed artistic skill and 
Rubinstein, Mozart, etc., and 
New York Staats 


at each concert. 
brilliant nuancing works by Chopin, 
received gigantic applause.—Abendblatt 
Zeitung, February 21. 


of the 








Hochman to Play in the East. 
RTHUR HOCHMAN, the pianist, having finished a 
long tour in the West, will play in the East for the 
remainder of the season. He gave his second recital in 
Boston on the afternoon of February 14. 

At his recital in Mendelssohn Hall tomorrow (Thursday) 
afternoon, Mr. Hochman will play the Beethoven Rondo, 
op. 51, No. 2; the Schubert Sonata, op. 120; Theme and 
Variations by Tschaikowsky, a Melody by Brahms, a group 
of Chopin numbers, a study by Emil Sauer, and the Sixth 
Hungarian Rhapsody by Liszt. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


CONNECTICUT NEWS. 
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New Haver, Conn., February 25, 1903 

T cannot be said that we have until now enjoyed a 
very high standard of musical activity this season. 
One of the exceptions, however, was the superb 
piano recital given by Miss Augusta Cottlow, who 
proved herself a player of eminent ability. She 
was efficiently assisted by Miss Elizabeth Gaffney, soprano. 

ese & 


Prof. Harry B. Jepson is now giving a series of nine 
weekly organ recitals which comprise much of the very 
best literature for that instrument. His interpretations are 
always masterful and the affairs are largely attended. 

e- & 


The finest vocal effort of the season was the concert by 
the West Presbyterian Church Quartet of Forty-second 
street, New York, which took place at Plymouth Church 
Wednesday evening. The house was crowded. Ericcson 
F. Bushnell, the bass, who for many years made New Haven 
his home, is a great favorite here and never sang to greater 
satisfaction to his townspeople. William H. Rieger, as a 
tenor, is so much superior to what we usually have here 
that he immediately won much favor. Mrs. Carl Alves, 
the contralto, possesses an unusually well cultivated voice. 
Her conceptions are masterful. The soprano, Mrs. Pen- 
nington Haughey, seemed a trifle light for the balance of 
the quartet, but sang effectively, especially her coloratura 
P. A. Schnecker was the accompanist. 


= = 


The New Haven Symphony Orchestra is presenting a 
series of three concerts this season which, under the able 
direction of Prof. Horatio Parker, are proving to be by 
far the finest in the history of the organization. 


= <= 


The third concert by the Kneisel Quartet, with the 
sistance of Max Zach, viola, and J. Keller, ‘cellist, 
curred Saturday evening. Tchaikowsky’s Sextet, op. 
was on the program. 





work. 
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The Gounod Society, under the direction of Signor 
Emilio Agramonte, after a season’s vacation, will give 
Mendelssohn's “St. Paul’’ March 19. The soloists engaged 
are Miss Anita Rio, soprano; Mrs. Ruth Burnham, alto; E. 
van Hoose, tenor, and Dr. Carl Dufft, basso. Harry Whit- 
taker is the rehearsal accompanist. 


ese & 


Connecticut has been visited twice this season by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. First Hartford enjoyed a 
superb performance, with Kirkby Lunn, contralto, soloist. 
Monday evening the Hyperion Theatre here was well filled, 
due to the efforts of the Teachers’ Annuity Guild, under 
whose auspices the concerts have been given. The soloist 
Miss Elsa Ruegger, a ‘cellist of superb attainments. 
is doubtful whether a greater 


was 
All things considered, it 
‘cellist has ever visited us. 
= = 

The Dorscht Symphony, an organization made up largely 
from the membership of the New Haven Symphony, the 
former under the direction of Frank Fichtl, and numbering 
some fifty players, is giving a series of five concerts, which 
occur Sunday evenings. The soloists for last Sunday were 
Mrs. Coldwell Johnston, of New York, a soprano of most 





9 
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excellent schooling. She sings with exquisite style and 
composure. She is regal in appearance and is well pre- 
pared for her chosen specialty—concert and drawing room 
recitals. The other soloist was Nikolai Sokoloff, a young 
Russian violinist of much natural talent 


= = 


Miss Hattie Scholder, the phenomenal child pianist, cre- 
ated a furore as soloist at one of the Dorscht concerts, and 
recently gave another recital here with equal artistic suc- 


=e € 

Hartford is growing very enthusiastic over the coming of 
Nordica and de Reszké in April. Tickets are being taken 
generously at $5. 


cess. 


== = 


The quartets of the Congregational and Methodist 
churches, of South Norwalk, combined last Sunday and 
gave excellently a program of “St. Paul” music. Herbert 
D. Hodgson, the director, is an efficient organist. 

es & 


One of the finest musical treats of the season was the 
recital of Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler in Hartford last week. 
She has been the talk and admiration of musical and social 


Hartford ever since ERZAHLER. 


De Wienzkowska Pupils’ Recital. 


A* the last recital by pupils of Madame de Wienzkow- 
ska, given in the studio at Carnegie Hall, the fol- 
lowing interesting program was given: 
Technical Illustrations. 
Miss Irvin, Miss Reed, Miss Sheldon and Mr. Denton 
Gavotte ; ; Silas 


La Piccola Etude............ .. Leschetizky 


DERGTED. cccccccccece bes eecconasecspeoosapesoonsenie Chopin 
Miss Pearl Waugh. 

Nocturne .. Chopin 

Air de Ballet.. Moszkowsk 


Theo, P. Carter 


An Open Secret ee ; R. H. Woodman 
O Swallow, Swallow, Flying South. Arthur Foote 
Mrs. Julia Rhode 
Bird as Prophet........ Schumann 


Miss E. Sheldon. 


Widmung Schumann-Liszt 


Etincelles 5 .. Moszkowski 
Oliver M. Denton 
Frelude, Fugue .. Bach 
Fantaisie Impromptu pa yohmon oni ictnennticbe .-.Chopin 
Edna Mampel. 
DEED Rancuentes®40esstebnbacnehasediadesesbandnnel MacDowell 
DORGEED civdccvectntcdevnpesiedovecevcseesesuseseseoes . Chopin 


Barcarolle, A minor.. Rubinstein 
SERS. cncoctsectsten 


Rhapsody No. 12....... ; ‘ 
Mrs. J. A, Parker. 


Seethoven 


Liszt 


All of the pianists deserve a word of praise, and Mrs 
Parker especially, for she performed her numbers with 
taste, elegance and brilliancy. Mrs. Rhode, the vocal solo 
ist of the afternoon, sang charmingly and pleased the audi 
Mrs. Rhode is a sister of Mrs. Parker and 
It not often 
de Wienzkowska has a vocalist to assist at 
her piano recitals. But whatever she does here is certain 
to be in harmony with the high ideals she holds. Mrs. 
Rhode is to be congratulated for singing songs by Amer- 
composers. The piano solos, by the way, also in- 
cluded one by an American composer. 


ence greatly. 
a professional pupil of Oscar Saenger. is 


that Madame 


ican 
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Cincinnati, February 28, 1903. 
than local 


week 


FHE of far more im- 
portance and significance this the 
celebration of the silver jubilee of the College 
Music. A series of seven public perform- 
was given in Robinson’s Opera House. 


“The 
night. 


musical event 


was 


of 





ances 
Ignaz Bruell’s pretty and romantic opera, 


Cross,’ opened the festivities on Tuesday 


Golden 
The opera itself, aside from its classic mold, is a gem of 


tunefulness and ingenuity of harmonic construction. Its 
then so naturally and beautifully worked 
out that with all the simplicity of the plot there is not a 
holds fuli sway until the 


and at the same time in- 


atic material is 


moment, and interest 
The 
vested with musical dignity and fervor. ‘ 
alue of the performance the orchestra 
en-scene the tout d’ensemble deserve espe- 
ly taken into consideration. The orchestra 

selected from the Sympheny forces, and under Mr. van der 


Stucken’s direction embodied without fail an expression of 


tiresome 


choruses are pretty 


close 


In estimating the v 


and mise and 


be was 


cia to 


the spirit of the work. That the performance, such as it 
was given, should have been at all possible for students is 
not only a wonder, but it is fair to state could hardly have 
heen equaled, let alone surpassed, anywhere else. And 


this connection Mr. van der Stucken, besides the principals 
and accessories, deserves a tribute which cannot be be- 
stowed by mere words praise. 


He was responsible for the entire enactment—the solo, 


chorus and ensemble work, to the very details of the stag- 


ng and costuming. 


College of Music at Robinson's Opera House on Wednes- 
day. In the afternoon the elocutionary department, under 
the direction of Miss Mannheimer, held full sway of the 
boards, presenting the farcical romance, ““The Amazons,” 
in three acts, by Pinero, The humor of the play, center- 
ing in the determination of a mother to bring up her 
three daughters as boys, was carried out with delicate 
detail and without exaggeration. There was very little 
in the performance that suggested anything amateurish, 
and much in the acting of the principals had a profes- 
sional cast. It was a smooth, naturally enacted presenta- 
tion of the romantic comedy. 

The play was finely staged and handsomely costumed. 
The daughters, who posed as boys, were acted with chic 
and naiveté by Bertha M. Tapp, Helen, Day and Jean 
Washburn. Calvin Vos, as the French Count, made up a 
most enjoyabie impersonation, with a correct appreciation 
of the humorous and choleric sides of the character. Will 
. Jones was quite enjoyable in his delineation of the ec- 
centricities and posings of the English Earl. Cora Kahn 
presented a dashing, irresistible Sergeant Shuter, and 
others in the cast who contributed to the success of the 
play were Charles P. Mercer as Barrington, C. Burdette 
Bell, Roscoe T. Clendenning, Bruce Weber, Ralph Rem- 
ley and Virginia Miller. 

The first part of the evening’s performance was punc- 
tuated by an orchestral program of exceptional beauty, 
van der Stucken, with Signor 
as the 


under the direction oi Mr. 
Romeo Gorno, pianist, and José Marien, 
Extraordinary interest was attached to Mr. 
Gorno’s appearance with the in the Mozart 
Piano Concerto, flat. This with its simple 
and classic beauties, is extraordinarily difficult, both as to 
technical demands and interpretation, and Mr. Gorno rose 
above himself in doing them justice. Seldom is a pianist 
heard who combines in his playing such marvelous clear- 
ness and delicacy of phrasing with poetic temperament. 
Both cadenzas were by Hummel, and were played with 
genuine Mozartian relish and finish. With his keen sense 
of musical values, an admirable repose, and, 
thorough absorption of the musical contents of the work, 


violinist, 
soloists. 
orchestra 


concerto, 


above all, a 





The chorus of the Oscar Ehrgott Vocal School is re- 
hearsing Haydn’s oratorio, “The Creation.” Mr. Ehrgott 
will give this work in a recital in the near future. This 
will be the fourth of the series of oratorio recitals this 
season. 


eS «& 


Brahm van den Berg, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music faculty, will be the soloist on March 1 in Cleveland, 
Ohio, with the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, Johann 
Beck, conductor, which is giving a series of Sunday after- 
noon popular concerts. On this occasion Mr. van den 
Berg will play: Fantaisie (C major), Schubert-Liszt alle- 
gro con fuoco, adagio presto, with the orchestra and the 
following group of solos: (a) Berceuse, Chopin; (b) Con 
cert Etude, Moszkowski. 

Se & 
faculty concert of the Ohio Conservatory of Music 
on Thursday proved to be one of the musical events of 
the This institution considers its faculty one of 
its strong points and such results as Thursday’s entertain- 
ment proves this consideration to be well founded and 
just. Conservatory Hall was beautifully decorated with 
plants and flowers, making an artistic stage, and the audi- 


Che 


season. 


ence was perhaps the largest ever assembled within its 
walls. Mr. Graninger’s announcement of the illness of 
Miss Wesler, soprano, and Mr. Pinkley, reader, caused 
disappointment and regret. Frank P. Garrison, a young 
member of the faculty, ably substituted for Mr. Pinkley, 
giving chapters from “Nicholas Nickleby” and “Eben Hol- 
den,” a sketch from life. Mr. Garrison shows unusual 


gifts in his character work and received repeated recalls 
from a delighted audience. The program opened with the 
beautiful Gade Sonata in D minor for Piano and Violin. 
Messrs. Sternberg and Kriiger’s reading of this work was 
characterized by dignity *The ensemble 
excellent and th artists 
noticeable Georg 
Kriiger, in the rendition 
Scarlatti, Leschetizky, 
Rubinstein, again proved himself to be a pianist of breadth 


and refinement. 


sympathy of the two was 
the soulful adagio. 
of his numbers from Chopin, 


Schumann and 


was 
specially in 


Paganini, Liszt, 





The case was a particularly happy and strong one, and Ae ; 
none of them were amateurs. Miss Therese Abrahams Mr. Gorno gave a reading. of Mozart's Concerto that was and versatility. His Chopin numbers were poetically given 
had a fine conception of the part of Christina, and her worthy of record in the silver jubilee exercises of the col- and he displayed brilliancy and power m the “La Cam 
soprano voice—of even register and remarkable flexibility ‘ese. Mr. Marien played the Svendsen Romance and sie se iaet, ae Ce Bebincein: Bande mepented on 

asserted both its natural beauty and artistic training. “Airs Tzigane” of Natchez with inspiring tone and senti- calls and the hearty applause showed how powerfully Mr 
Chere is in her art much that reminds one that she feels ™ent. Kriiger has impressed his hearers with his skillful and 
perfectly at home on the stage, and that her vocal equip- The paraphrase on “Midsummer Night's Dream,” with masterly playing. The second concert of the faculty series 
ment is strengthened by no mean degree of histrionic and Mendelssohn’s music entire, was a rare pleasure which takes place on Tuesday evening, March 10 
dramatic talent. The soul which she put into her work Was not enjowed in. this city for many years Miss Jennie Zt 
ould not be mistaken. Mannheimer, who read the conjunctive text, adapted from : 

Carl M. Gantvoort presented the part of the effusive, Shakespeare,enacted a monologue tha. was intensely inter John A Broekhoven will deliver a series of lectures on 
honest Sergeant Bombardon with a truth and fidelity of esting and pleasing. In fact, she held the attention of her the history of music at the Otte Conservatory of Music 
conception in all the details of the character that points to audience closely and succeeded in bringing before them Mr. Broeckhoven has chosen for his subject the primitive 
him distinetly as having before him a real future on the an intelligent picture of Shakespeare’s drama, as illustrated music up to the time of the Greeks he first of these 
speratic stage. He acted his part with the ease and free- by the music, Her voice was flexible and natural to all lectures was given Saturday, February 28 
dom of a professional, and in the close of the second act the demands of frequent change oj scene and action, and Ze = 
presented the climax with considerable intensity. His full the pictures which she drew from the classic language of sili + — , : 7 
musical baritone voice in this scene asserted flexibility the bard were strikingly vivid. Herculean — ate being maGe te: setme ihe rade 
ind fine musical quality. Together with Miss Abrahams Miss Mannheimer’s art was one of the triumphs of the ° Mr _— der Stucken in a teaching capacity for the Ce 
Miss Lillian Sutton shared in the honors of the evening. evening. The beautiful music was given by the orchestra rune ace ape ttiagecs ge spends -- pi toc prod 
She invested the part with a great deal of naiveté and sim. with poetic shading and contrasts, especially the overture, upon him by the board of trustees, the faculty one — 
plicity. J. Wesley Hubbell, tenor, presented a Gontran intermezzo and nocturne. The choruses were given with dents. It seems, however, that Mr. van der Stucken has 
vhich was professional in the merit of its enactment to a musical quality of tone and expression. The incidental firmly made up his mind to be relieved for “~ reasons 
large degree. His voice has remarkable clearness, musical solos were tastefully sung by Miss Katherine Gibbons already stated Jee a A. Homan 

ality and that can-rise to dramatic expression. This he and Miss Mabel Flinn. Deh a 

ved particularly in his singing in the second act. George The play of “The Amazons” was repeated on Friday A Concert Postponement. 

Baer, as the plain, simple Nicholas, was not the least de- night. WING to the illness of Miss Emma Rossignol, it 
erving of honor. His conception was good and voice ade This afternoon and ‘night the closing concerts were O was found necessary indefinitely to postpone the 
ite given, a detailed review of which will appear in my next concerts announced jointly by Miss Jeannette Durno and 

The opera of “The Golden Cross” was repeated on_ letter. Miss Rossignol. 

Thursday nigl . They had been arranged for Steinert Hall, Boston, 
Ss = Oscar Ehrgott gave a recital at Lexington, Ky., Friday March 2, and Mendeissohn Hall, New York, March 4. 

\Ii nd the drama were beautifully united in the evening. Mrs. Ehrgott accompanied him. A large and Miss Durno has returned to Chicago in order to fulfill 

" on of the silver _jubilec performances of the enthusiastic audience greeted them. important Western engagements. 
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MUSIC IN ITALY. 





MILAN, FEBRUARY 5, 1903. 
Verdi here is sacred. The immortal 
the genial Italian receive perpetual 
That haired old 
man with his high spirit and ardent soul, left to 


HE cult of 
works of 


incense and homage white 





his country a memorable monument of light and 


Every day is remembered his adored name. It bap 


love. 
tizes theatres and conservatories, and in his honor statues 


are erected and streets are named. 

Che second anniversary of Verdi’s death has been widely 
In the Conservatorio Giuseppe Verdi of 
The 
ceremonies were opened by Prof. Ferrani, who spoke of 
the life of Verdi, of his determination and his constant 
presence and participation in the progress of modern art 
His Quintet in E minor, written in 1882, was played and 


commemorated 
Milano was celebrated in his honor a solemn concert. 


pupils of the conservatory sang various romanzes of the 
maestro, 

At the well known Caffé Biffi, in the pcpular Galleria 
Vittorio Emanuele, the directed by Maestro 
Stefani, honored the never to be forgotten composer by 
“Oberto di San and “I 


orchestra, 
playing two overtures, Bonifacio” 
Vespri Sicilian.” 

In Rome, in the atrio of the concert hall of the Academy 
of Santa Cecilia, the the 
work of the Sculptor Galvani 

In Torino, at the Theatre Vittorio Emanuele, there was 
a conference the life of Verdi by the art 
Giovanni Borelli, after which was given “Traviata,” sung 
by the soprano Linda Brambilla, the tenor Armani, and 


was placed a bust of master, 


on critic 


the baritone Giacomello. 

In Trieste, at the Theatre Comunale, 
opera of the “Falstaff,” with the prime donne 
Pasini, Fabbri, Picoletti; the 
Palet and Spadoni, and 


was sung the last 
maestro, 
de 
Pini-Corsi; 


Cisneros and baritones 


Pessina and tenors 
the bass Galli, directed by Maestro Gialdino, and part of 


the receipts were destined to augment the subscription for 


the Verdi monument 
In Spezia, initiated by the artistic club Dante Aligheri, 
they commemorated the anniversary in the Politeama 


Prof. Romanini, and 
band ) 


with a discourse by 
Corpo de Reali Equipaggi 
Verdiano, directed by Maes- 


Genoa 
the 


played various compositions 


Duca di 
the band of (navy 
tro Matacena 

In Cagliari the students of the Corda Frates placed a 


crown over the monument of Verdi, one of them making 
a discourse, which was greatly applauded 
the Comunale Theatre of Zara was in 


bust of the Podesta Ziliotto hon- 


In the atrio of 


augurated a Verdi and 


ored him in a speech 

In Savona the mezzo soprano Grasse sang the racconta 
the the 
she was singing, and in almost all of the theatres of Italy 
Vedi In Brescia, “Ernani”; in 
in Naples, Lodi, 


of “Trovatore” between acts of opera in which 


have been given 


Modena, “Aida”; 


operas: 


“Aida”; in “Ernani” 


in Cremona, “Trovatore”; in Novara, “Trovatore”; for all 
parts of the country has been reverenced the Swan of 
Busseto, the adorable author of “Due Foscari,” “I Lom 
bardi” and “Falstaff.” 

_ ~ 


The “Messa de Requiem” of Verdi, which was sung in 
the chapel of the Casa di Riposo, also served to inaugurate 
the new American organ of fourteen registers, the gift of 
Commentatore Giulio Ricordi and Ugo Finzi. 
rhe receipts of the author’s rights on the Verdi operas 

the 1902 amounted to 55,000 francs and that of 
1901, 75,000, all of which is to capitalized for ten years, 


for yea 


according to the wishes of Verdi, and used in benefit of 
his Casa di Riposo., 

In this kind refuge have lately been admitted two artists, 
Maestro Pietrascanta, and the 


Lorenzo Pellegrini, of 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


tenor Cesare Grilli, of Florence, both of whom are over 
sixty years old 
fet € 
The eminent director of the Conservatory of Milan, 


Professor Gallignani, has finished a great lyric poem en 
titled “Quare”? 


posed of seven parts 


It is for chorus and orchestra, and com- 
The words are by the same Gallig 
nani 

It 


humanity of itself before the spectacle of life; an 


made by 


s a philosophical poem; an agonized demand 
intimate 


colloquy with its conscience 


The execution of this original work is looked forward 


to in the spring 
Ct 2 
Perosi announces for autumn the first execution in the 
Sala Perosi, Milan, of the oratorio, “Il Guidizio Uni- 
versale.” Maestro Tasco, composer of the well known 


opera, especially in Germany, “Santa Lucia,” has concluded 


his opera “Madre,” libretto by the distinguished music 
critic of Il Tempo, of Milan, Gustave Macchi. The same 
composer has determined to put to music the “Risur- 
rezione,” of Tolstoi 
e- = 

Ivan de Hartulare, the sixteen year old son of the cele- 
brated soprano Hericlee Darcleé, is composing an opera 
entitled “La Giarretiera,”” from the libretto written by 


Vav. Carlo d’Ormeville, writer and one of the leading the- 
Luigi M. Bonpenseri has finished 
libretto by the same 


atrical agents of Milan 
an opera called “Almanzor,” 
Francois G. pe CISNEROS 
Von Klenner Pupils’ Musicale. 

HE February musicale by pupils of Mme. Evans von 
Klenner was given Friday afternoon of last week at 

the Klenner 230 West Fifty-second 
Madame von Klenner played the 
and delivered as she usually does a few graceful remarks 


von studios, street. 


piano accompaniments, 
on the work and progress of her pupils. 

The program which follows again shows a wide range 
of composers: 


He Was a 


Prince Lynes 


Miss Janet Decker 


Des Glockenthurmer’s Tochterlein Loewe 
Mrs. Pauli-Schradet 

Sunrise ..Wekerlin 
Miss Bessie Wright 

Message of the Ros« _ Hood 

\ Disappointment Hood 

To Spring Gounod 
Mrs. Leonard Wilder 

Should He Upbraid? Bishop 


Mrs Rosenfeld 


Augen Seh 


Sydney 


Wenn Ich in deine Schumann 


Heart's Delight ~ Gilchrist 
Miss Louise Siddall 

Vorsatz eee Lassen 

Thine Eyes So Blue Lasser 
Miss Marie Griffen 


Awake . Dessauer 
Miss Lillie Welker 
D’ Hardelot 


Invocation 


Miss E. Nickerson 

Im Herbst Franz 

Ouvre tes yeux bleus . Massenet 
Miss Marie O’Brien 

Burst, Ye Apple Buds ccc dech sedésosecs Emery 
Miss Mabel Clark. 

Des Madchens Klage Schubert 
\ria from Xerxes , ‘ Handel 
Mrs. Rudolph Lesch. 

Who Is Sylvia? Schubert 
Miss Matilda Parraga. 

Piano solo, Reverie ms D. Pett 


Miss Dot Pett 

The singing of most of the young women reveals the 
things that the critical judgment demands. Voice produc 
tion, repose and sincerity are the foundations of all vocal 
art, and all who aspire to become artists must possess these 
things, together with the diction, another essential in the 
Klenner method. 


the singing of Mrs. Rudolph Lesch, a contralto, who, after 


von One surprise of the afternoon was 





iL 


studying in Paris, came to New York to continue her ad 
vanced studies with Madame von Klenner. Mrs. Lesch 
has a remarkable voice, and under Madame von Klenner’s 
training she is destined to develop into an artist for whos« 
services there will be demands. The aria from Handel's 
which Mrs. Lesch sang, is the one instrumental 


ist have made familiar. 


“Xerxes, ’ 


HAMBOURG IN MONTREAL. 
ARK HAMBOURG, the 


genuine triumph in Montreal, Canada 
first recital there Wednesday evening, February 18 
of the criticisms include: 


Russian pianist, scored a 
He gave his 


Some 


appeared for th 


Hall 


Mark Hambourg, the eminent Russian musician 


first time before a Montreal audience at the Windsor last 
evening, and the universal opinion of those forming a well discrin 
nating and large audience was that Hambourg is in every respect 
ene of the greatest pianists who has ever appeared upon a Mon 


treal platform. In fact, the concert was a veritab'e triumph for th« 


skilfull performer. Hambourg’s execution is magnificent, while his 
interpretation of the work of the masters bespeaks the soul and 
judgment of a profound musician. The program was varied and 
carefully selected, the card reading as follows 
Gavotte and Variations Ramea 
Sonata Appassionata, op. 57 Beethover 
Assai allegro. Adagio con mot Alleg n tropy 
Sonata in B flat minor Chor 
Marcia Funebre, Finale 
Iwo Etudes 
Rerceuse 
Scherzo in C sharp minor Chopin 
Mélodie (;!uck-Sgambati 


Espieglerie Hambourg 

















Rhapsodie No. 6 Liszt 

A more intelligent and more pleasing interpretati f all of the 
moods represented by this exacting prog could scarcely be 
imagined. Every number was a treat, ar 2 revelation of some 
new power of technic and expression. The ( pin Sonata was an 
eepecially attractive number, the performance of the familiar Funer 
March being particularly well enjoyed t judge by the applause 
The playing of Liszt's Rhapsodie was a splendid exhibition of bri 
liant execution, and at the conch ” e grea nist was greeted 
with such an outburst of applause as is se'd heard ir critical 
musical audience After repeated recalls Hambourg played Men 
delssohn’s “Wedding March with effective iriations.—Montrea 
Daily Witness, February 

The audience assembled at the W Ha right had a 
opportunity of welcoming another stinguished pianist ¢t Mor 
treal, in the person of Mark Hambourg The program was made 
p in such a manner as to show the playe comman f those 
masters whose music always appeals to a cultivated class. The 
eavy, deep melodic Beethoven was succeeded by the re tender 
Ch the playing of whose work was quite the treat of the 
evening, and finally came Liszt n a rhapsody that was given 
excellent style, 

In spite of the counter attractions the hall was comfortably filled 
As Hambourg is on his first visit Montreal, the audience showed 
ts usual apathy in the beginning put the evening wore or 

ere was no want of enthusiast: 

Many great artists have been heard in Montreal, and the genera 
pinion of those who listened to the recital was that Hambourg 
was a worthy associate of those wt e preceded him He 
showed marvelous technical ability, and the selections from Bee 
thoven, Chopin and Liszt were given with all the coloring that 
sure touch and intelligent interpretation can impart 

rhe first item was a Gavotte by Rameau. It was sweet and plain 
tive nd served as a good introduction t Sonata 
\ppassionata, op. 57. Its three movements to care 

It was the longest number of the even bably th 
most difficult. The second part of the prograr pin, and 
the audience was all en asm over n B fla 
contains the Marcia Fune , which was fee To the 
other Chopin numbers, especially the etudes gave a 
the moody feeling which dominated this favorite con 

The last part of the program contained Liszt’s R lie No. € 


which requires brilliant execution and great command of 


technic 
The burst of applause which greeted the performance showed the 
audience’s conception of how this difficult piece should be played 
had been reached. In response to persistent recalls Hambourg gave 


“Wedding Marct from 


February 


in dramatic style the Mendelssohn.—The 


Gazette, Montreal, 


Beethoven Hall Sold. 
Beethoven Mannerchor of New has sold its 


Le York 
building, Beethoven Hall, No Fifth 


strec 
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BLANCHARD Art BUILDING, 
Los AnGetes, February 19, 1903. t 
}RS. CHARLES W. RHODES is giving a 
series of lectures in Southern California on 
“Wagner: the Bayreuth Festival.” She is 
assisted by Adolph Glose, of New York. 
Their Los Angeles date is Friday of next 





This tour is under Blanchard & Venter’s manage- 


week 


ment. 


fe 


A trio composed of Miss Blanche Rogers, pianist; Ar- 
and Ludwig Opid, ’cellist, is do- 
and has appeared a number of times 
in concert recently. February 12 this trio, assisted by H. 
S. Williams, and Miss Beresford Jay, contralto, 
gave a concert at Simpson Auditorium. 

Se & 

The Eugene Cowles Concert Company has just fin- 
ished a tour of Southern California under the manage- 
ment of Blanchard & Venter, in which they filled thirty- 
six consecutive engagements without missing a date, and 
every one on Best of all, the company played 
to capacity almost every night and gave universal satis- 
Ihe same management has just made a contract 


nold Krauss, violinist, 


ing excellent work 


baritone, 


a guarantee, 


laction, 


with Katherine Bloodgood and is now organizing a con- 
cert company for her. 
HS eS 
The Ellis Club, under the direction of J. B. Poulin, 


gave the second concert of its seventh season at Simp- 
son Auditorium February 11. A large invited audience 
listened with interest to a program worthy of the efforts 
chorus. The more pretentious 
numbers included Foote’s ‘Farewell of Hiawatha,” Buck’s 
“King Olai’s Christmas” and “In the Storm,” by Schultz. 
The club was assisted by a trio composed of Miss Blanche 


of this excellent male 


Rogers, pianist; Arnold Krauss, violinist, and Ludwig 
Opuid, "cellist 
—S = 


J. B. Poulin has been engaged as musical director vf 








solo choir under his direction. This energetic musician 
came to Los Angeles a little over a year ago from To- 
ledo, Ohio, and has built up a fine vocal class here, be- 
sides identifying himself with a number of organizations 
as musical director, including the Ellis Club, Treble Clef 
Club and the First M. E. Choir. 
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Miss Gertrude Cohen gave a piano recital at Cumnock 
Hall last evening that was worthy of more than passing 
mention. Local papers insist on stamping the young 
miss, a girl of fifteen, as a “child pianist,’ but Miss Cohen 
hardly suits the term nor needs such a sobriquet. She has 
never been posed as a prodigy, and the healthy, intelli- 
gent work of a normal brain, coupled with marked talent 
and capable instruction, was apparent in the decidedly 
creditable and interesting manner in which she handled a 
program worthy of the efforts of a maturer artist. 

She plays with an intelligence, technical smoothness 
and self possession that speak with no small degree of 
certainty as to a promising artistic future. Miss Cohen 
is a pupil of Waldo F. Chase, of this city, and leaves 
soon ior Berlin,’ where she will pursue her studies with 
the best teachers of the German capital. 
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The Mendeissohn Chamber Club gave a concert at the 
Los Angeles Theatre Monday evening and presented sev- 
eral novelties—novelties to ihe local concert room— 
which, to me at least, were not of particular interest. 
“lhis may be an unfortunate defect in my own tastes, 
however, and I would not therefore belittle the worthy 
efforts of the club in presenting novelties of musical worth 
to Los Angeles music lovers. 
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One oi the largest and most enthusiastic audiences that 
has gathered to do homage to a visiting artist here as- 
sembled at the Los Angeles Theatre Thursday evening 
to hear Ossip Gabrilowitsch. The brilliant young Russian 
pianist created a decidedly favorable impression by his 
work. His program, however, was composed almost 
wholly of very familiar things, a matter with its draw- 
backs as well as its advantages to the listener who would 
iike to hear something new under the sun, especially from 
an artist of Gabrilowitsch’s calibre. An interesting ex- 
ception was his own Gavotte. This is an exceedingly 
brilliant and well constructed composition, showing its 
author in quite as promising a light as a composer as he 
is virtuoso, The material is interesting, catches the ear, 
and is very cleverly handled. 
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The Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra gave its sixth 
concert Friday, February 6. Schumann’s First Symphony 
in B flat; Tschaikowsky’s overture, “1812,” and a decidedly 
interesting orchestral work by Frederich Zech, of San 
Francisco, were the orchestral numbers, The latter con- 
ducted his own which was received with 


much favor. 


composition, 








Our Church Music. 
Ethel—Mamma, what is Aunt Edith playing? 
ragtime? 
Mamma-—No, my dear. 
Easter carols. 


Is that 


She is playing some of our new 






ST. LOUIS. 





Sr. Louis, Mo.,February 27, 1903 


HE fourth subscription concert by the Choral 
Symphony Society took place Thursday even- 
ing, February 19, and was made famous by the 
performance of Gluck’s opera, “Orpheus and 
Eurydice.” This work is none too thrilling and 

inspiring when given on the stage with all the advantages 
of scenery, costumes, ballet, &c.; in concert it was sim- 
ply death dealing. One of the principal officers of the 
society suggested that the name be changed to “Mor- 
pheus,” as it was reported that several members of the 
audience were actually asleep, and certainly many more 
of them in danger of it. Interest was aroused as to 
who was responsible ior the performance of the work, 
but as the board of management consists of forty mem- 
bers the guilty party was not located. Mme. Louise 
Homer sang the part of Orpheus, and was the one in- 
teresting feature oi the performance. But for her mag- 
nificent voice and great ability the homeward procession 
would have been much greater than it was, and a large 
percentage of the audience left before the close of the 
concert in spite of her interesting work. Two local 
singers assisted in the solo work, namely, Mrs. Paul B. 
Daves and Miss Lillian M. Sutter. 


Concerts cannot compete with opera performances in 
St. Louis unless the curiosity of the public is. sufficient 


to secure its presence, Paderewski, Kubelik and Nor- 
dica have succeeded in drawing large audiences and 
doing so several times in succession, Even so great an 


artist as Lilli Lehmann played to half a house. Kreisler, 
Ysaye or Rosenthal would not be able to fill the Odeon 
under ordinary circumstances, but Mr. Savage and the 
Castle Square Opera Company filled the Century Theatre 
nine times a week for three weeks, the two Sunday even- 
ings being devoted to sacred concerts by the company. 
In St. Louis public eyes are better than ears. More 
people will go to see a performance than to hear one. 
“Trovatore” packed the Century Theatre for eight con- 
secutive performances. The few who had never heard it 
availed themselves of the opportunity, and the many who 
had learned to love it came for that very reason 
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Orchestral music in St. Louis is in a languishing con- 
dition. Artists like Paderewski and Nordica would draw 
a larger house without an orchestra than with it, because 
in the minds of many people a strong prejudice exisis 
against orchestral music. Last year Mr. Thomas and his 
orchestra came three times for six concerts. Nine hun- 
dred dollars was spent for local expenses (largely adver- 
tising) aud secured a ticket sale of about $2,700 for the 
first two concerts. The programs offered were ultra 
ultra, even for Mr. Thomas. ‘The ticket sale for the sec- 
ond two concerts was about $100 less than half that for 
the first two. 

The local orchestra is managed by a lot of well mean- 
ing ladies who seemingly shut their eyes, thrust their 
hand in a bag and pull out numbers for the programs 
Last autumn civic pride was shouted from the house 
tops until $20,000 was subscribed as a guarantee fund 
and the policy of the society 


for the present season, 





the First Methodist Church, where he has a chorus and 





EDWARD ILES’ VOCAL SCHOOL, 


BECHSTEIN STUDIOS, 


Wigmore St., 
LONDON, W. 


“Evidence of the 
=~ rome imparted 
7s Edward Iles was 
d splayed esterday 
evening when this artis- 
tic vocalist brought for- 
ward a number of pu- 
ils at the Bechsteio 
all. His method of 
dealing with voices is 
unaffected and abso- 
lutely free from trick- 
ery, by which he insures 
an even production, ad- 
ded to attention to good 
phrasing and clear en- 
unciation,two great es- 
sentials that go far to 
the making of an art- 
ist.”—Standard. 

“Mr. Edward Iles is a 
vocalist who in voice 
and style at 4 
suggests Mr. He 
schel.” Manchester 
City New. 
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was changed from being democratic and open to all the 
people to being exclusive and fashionable. Had the pro- 
grams this season been made up of interesting music and 
the soloists equal to the tasks imposed upon them it is 
probable that every person who subscribed to the guar- 
antee fund would now be willing to do so again. If one 
may believe what he hears the outlook for the future is 
by no means bright. The words “World’s Fair Orches- 
tra” will of course be used to conjure with, and possibly 
the World's Fair bank account will assume part or all of 
the burden of the local orchestra, in which case its ex- 
istence will be continued until the end of the Fair, but 
the fact remains that no matter how much money is spent 
on the organization, if public interest in the organization 
is not stimulated and developed, the money is largely 
wasted. The society is said to be losing some $1,200 or 
$1,400 on each of its popular concerts, and with parquet 
seats at 50 cents each the Odeon was not more than two- 
thirds full for the last one. Oniy one more remains to be 
given this season. 
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Arthur Ingham gave his ninth organ recital at the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church Saturday afternoon, February 
21. He was assisted by A. L. Pellaton, baritone, who 
sang “Lend Me Your Aid,” from “The Queen 
Sheba,” and “There Is a Green Hill Far Away,” both by 
Gounod. 


of 
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The Sunday afternoon concert at Henneman Hall was 
made particularly interesting last Sunday by several harp 
solos performed by Miss Wilhelmina Lowe, harpist of 
the Choral Symphony Orchestra. Miss Lowe has held 
the position with the local organization for the last four 
years and for two seasons with the Castle Square Opera 
Company. Last spring she was with the Boston Festi- 
val Orchestra for six weeks, and is engaged for the ap- 
proaching spring tour. Her playing is above all mu- 
sicianly, and her work as a soloist is in every way equal 
to that as an orchestral player. 


The People’s Symphony Concerts. 


T the fourth of the series of People’s Symphony con 
certs which takes place at Cooper Union Hall, Thurs- 
day evening, March 19, the orchestral numbers include 
Wagner’s Overture to the “Flying Dutchman,” Tschaikow- 
sky's Fifth Symphony, the “Queen Mab” Scherzo, of Ber- 
lioz; the Strauss Waltz, “The Beautiful Blue Danube,” 
and the finale to Wagner's “Rheingold.” John Young, 
tenor, will be the soloist of the occasion, and will sing a 
Romanza from Ponchielli’s ‘La Gioconda.” As an evi- 
dence of the great success of these concerts, it will be noted 
that every for the third concert, February 17, was 
sold at least a week before the event. 


seat 


Tracy-Gilibert Song Recital. 
ISS GOLDEN TRACY, an American soprano who 
has studied in Paris, and Charles Gilibert, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, gave a recital in Mendels- 
sohn Hall Thursday aiternoon, February 26. Miss Tracy 
sang three groups of songs in French, German and Eng- 
iish, and M. Gilibert two groups in French. The singers 
were heard duets. Reinhold Hermann the 
piano played highly artistic accompaniments, 





also in at 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


MUSIC IN MINNEAPOLIS. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., February 21, 1903. 


HE Ladies’ Thursday Musicale’s meeting was held 
Thursday morning at theUnitarian Church. The pro- 
gram was of the compositions of Reinecke, Moszkowski 
and Bemberg and was opened with a piano number by 
Reinecke for two instruments by Mmes. Frederic Klapp, 
A. W. Stevens, Roland Hartley and Miss Lillian Lawhead. 
Miss Laura Jacoby gave Moszkowski’s “Caprice Espagnol,” 
and Miss Blanche Strong Reinecke’s Ballade, op. 20. Miss 
Myrtle Thompson played two of Moszkowski’s violin com- 
positions and Mrs. W. S. Weisishoon, Mrs. George E. 
Gere, Miss Gertrude Hale and Miss Ednah Hall furnished 
vocal numbers. Mrs. George Ricker, president of the club, 
announced the business meeting, which will take place 
next Thursday morning at the studio; also announced the 
recital which is to be given at the Unitarian Church, under 
the auspices of the Ladies’ Thursday Musicale, by Carlo 
Fischer, the Tuesday evening, March 10. Mr. 
Fischer will have the assistance of Miss Clara Williams, 
soprano; Carl Riedelsberger, violinist, and Miss Chenevert 
will play a trio with Mr. Fischer. 
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At the regular monthly musical service in Plymouth 
Church, Sunday afternoon at 5 o'clock, will be given the 
cantata, “The Triumph of David,” by Dudley Buck, The 
regular quartet, Miss Esther Osborn, soprano; Mrs. Eu- 
gene N, Best, contralto; F. H. Forsell, tenor, and W. S. 
Woodruff, baritone, will be assisted by a chorus of very 
competent singers, under the direction of Hamlin Hunt. 
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Mrs. J. J. Windel, of 1718 Nicollet avenue, was hostess 
at a charming musicale last week. The program was de- 
lightfully arranged and was given by a group of well known 
musicians. Alfred R. Wiley sang “Barque at Midnight,” 
by Lambert, and “Blow, Thou Bitter Winds,” by Sargent, 
in a very pleasing manner. Mrs. M. P. Vander Horck 
gave selections from Chopin, Miss Rice sang “Mon Desir,” 
Mrs. Josephine Bonaparte Rice gave readings. Miss Fran- 
ces Vincent sang “Before The Day Breaks,” by Nevin, 
and a group of small songs. O. T. Morris closed the pro- 
gram with a solo, “Come, Gentle Fleet,” by Sullivan. 
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Mme. Schumann-Heink will give a song recital May 11 
at the First Baptist Church, under the auspices of the 
Teachers’ Club. 


cellist, 
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The Young Women’s Society of Westminster Church 
gave its annual party Friday evening at the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace Hill, Oak Grove street. A 
charming musicale was given by Miss Ednah F. Hall, 
Miss Grace Williams, Miss Lillian Lawhead and E. J. 
Moles, 


on 
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The second concert oi the season of the Apollo Club 
was given at the Lyceum Theatre Tuesday evening be- 
fore a large audience. H.S. Woodruff, the director of the 
club, also the club, are to be congratulated on their suc- 
The numbers included Kirchl’s “The Sail- 
or’s Dream,” which was given with great fire and en- 
thusiasm; Dudley Buck’s “Nun of Nidaros,” in which 


cess. club’s 
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O. T. Morris took the tenor solo. A. I. Sanborn, one 
of the club members, played the organ in addition to 
Russell Patterson’s piano acconipaniment to this num- 
ber. Other numbers the club sang were Massenet’s 
“Love,” Gall’s “Marietta,” an Italian folksong and Zell- 


ner's “Schwabian Folksong.” The Koschat “Hunter 
March,” a rollicking chorus, closed the program. An- 
dreas Dippel was the soloist of the evening. He sang a 


group of German songs, including Rubinstein’s “Neue 
Liebe,” a group of old English songs, including “Drink 
to Me Only With Thine Eyes,” and “Siegmund’s Love 
Song,” from “Die Walkiire.” Paul Elser, 
Mr. Dippel’s accompanist, played three numbers in a very 
pleasing Russell very fine 
accompanist for the club 
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The pupils of the Wiley School of Voice Culture gave 
Ihe program was an interesting 
one and was enjoyed by a large audience. W. O. New- 
gord, tenor; F. W. Eichenlaub, the blind tenor; Miss 
Ada Morris and Mrs Russell, contraltos, and 
Miss Alma Olson, 


who was 


manner. Patterson made a 


a recital last evening 


lhomas 


mezzo sang 
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soprano, 


Herbert Dale has charge of the music at Holy Rosary 
Church. The choir will consist of a chorus of fifty voices 
and a trained quartet. Miss Anna de Witt Cook is the 
organist. Mrs. Taylor, violinist, of St. Paul, 
among the soloists. ‘The first Sunday of each month a 
vesper service will be given, when some great mass will 
be sung and prominent Soloists will be heard. Mr. Dale 
the work with great enthusiasm, which 


will be 


has entered into 
assures a success. 
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Miss Helga Olson gave a pupils’ recital at her studio 
Saturday evening. They were assisted by Miss Louise 


Irene Jeroux, dramatic 
H. SAVAGE. 


and Miss 


Grindeland, soprano, 


reacer Cc 





Szumowska’'s Piano Recital. 
M** ANTOINETTE SZUMOWSKA, 
will give the following program at her 


Mendelssohn Hall, Saturday afternoon, March 7 


the 


recital 


pianist, 


in 


Suite, D minor.. Handel 
Capriccio, B minor Brahms 
Rondo, A minor Mozart 


Allegrissimo Scarlatti 


Fantaisie, F minor Chopin 
Nocturne, B major Chopin 
Impromptu, G flat major Chopin 
Valse, A flat major Chopin 
Théme Varié ‘ Chaminade 
Etude de Concert Schloetzer 
Paraphrase sur Rigoletto of Verd Liszt 


Notice to Landlords. 
ETROIT landlords will be kind enough not to send 
any notice to this paper asking for back rent due to 
them for offices in Detroit. This paper has no offices in 
Detroit. 
which has an office, or had an office, there, and that letter 


There is a Chicago music paper, we understand, 


should have been sent to the Chicago paper; surely not 


to this paper. The correspondence in our possession shows 
that the error 


music papers if they do not pay rent 


was clerical, and yet there is money in 








THE CENTRAL LYCEUM BUREAU has the honor to announce that it is now 
during OCtober and November, 1908, for 


SUZANNE ADAMS 


Assisted LEQ STERN, the eminent Violoncellist, ad GEORGE CRAMPTON, the distinguished English Basso Cantante, 


For Terms, Dates and full particulars address immediately 


CENTRAL LYCEUM BUREAU, FRED PELHAM, manager, Suite 5328, New Tribune Building, Chicago. 


booking a Trans-Continental tour 
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gu ESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





A Hand to Mascagni. 
To the Musical Courier: 
EPORTS come from Italy to the effect that the 
Minister of Public Instruction in Rome has ratified 
the action of the town council of Pesaro in dismissing 
Mascagni from the directory of the Pesaro Conserva- 
tory. ‘This is evidently an effort to put the young maes- 
tro in national disgrace so far as Italy is concerned, which 
to some extent will color the judgment of all Europe 
concerning this unfortunate artist. As to the responsibil- 
ity failure in this country we need not inquire. 
He had poor judgment in business matters; 
may violated business rules. Even admitting it to 
his own fault, what then should be 
for This may be said: glittering propo- 
sitions were made him; he had made a great reputation in 
led to believe that he would increase it 
risked an assured position in a direc- 
he came here as young men go West, with vi- 
sions of glory and wealth. Perhaps he is nota genius, He 
certainly must have had great talent and industry to have 
past successes. He is a modest, kindly ap- 
pearing young man, and while here in Kansas City di- 
recting a picked up orchestra showed great geniality, and 
left the whole orchestra devotedly attached to him. 

Now, what shail we Shali we kick a man who has 
stumbled, even through his own fault, or shall we give 
lift and send him back to Italy with evidences that 
if dishonored at home he is still honored and appre- 


for his 
may 
1 
have 


have 


have been m« stly 


aid Mascagni? 
Europe; he 
by coming here; he 


was 


torate; 


chieved his 


do? 
him a 
ciated America? 

I make this suggestion: that five men make a purse of 


Mascagni here until he can write an- 


maintain 


25,000 to 
other opera, which should be the greatest he has ever 
written, 


That the first royalties of the opera shall reimburse the 
five men who 5,000, with reasonable interest. 
rhat thereafter the seinlilin shall go to Mascagni. That 
the opera shall never be performed except in the United 
States by American singers, but shall be performed in all 
he leading cities of the United States in its first season. 

[his would vindicate Mascagni so far as the United 
would put him where he would be 
but in a position to give a quid pro 
United States the foundation for 

Farr Pray. 


advance the $ 


States is conce rned; 
no object of charity, 
quo, and also give the 
a national opera. 


More About Runciman. 


BUFFALO, N.Y., February 26, 1903. 


To the Musical Courier: 
In your edition of January 
Music,” 


28 there is an article, Mod- 
signed by John F. Run- 
ciman organist, I read it very carefully. 
Shakespeare ‘There’s good in everything,” but if 
hakespeare could peruse some of the present day essays 
music he would add “except in 
impression of Mr. Runciman is that of a 
He is hunting the musical field for a “pot,” 


ern Organs and Organ 
sJeing an 


said: 


criticisms 
My 
hunter.” 


and upon 


erilucs 


pot 
and this is gained by attacking something, no matter 
what. It is a common trick of so called smart writers, 
tickled by such essays, and ignorant folks swallow the 
rubbish, But most men and women are ashamed of these 
unworthy critics, who ridicule in a covert manner that 
which is to be respected, even if it does not command 
ulgar gallery applause 

| refer to the noble and exalted profession of an or- 
vanist, no matter how humble he may be. Mr. Runci- 
man tells us he was an orgamst, and infers that he was 
ortunate enough to rise from that low estate. Very 
much like the college youth who despises the old farm 
ie left for a “gentleman’s” life 

al he speaks, slightingly, too, of accompanists. The 


knows that a clever accompanist is 


more a a real artist than some of the showy 


yor d God above 


very often 


THE MUSIC 


AL COURIER. 


trick solo performers he has to accompany and cover up 
their deficiencies, too, although they may be able to 
razzle-dazzle the “Runcimans.” But I am not narrow, 
and there are great solo artists and also equally great ac- 
companists, and a great accompanist is greater than a 
great soloist, because he has to have the temperament 
and a great deal of the virtuosity of a soloist, as well as 
the delicacy and intuitive genius of a sympathetic accom- 
But accompanists are “potatoes” and soloists are 
“turtle soup” to John F. Runciman, and the potatoes are 
the more easily digested. These solo stars are often 
“freaks,” and damage music with their terrific “tempos” 
and grotesque prices, which a foolish public are willing 
to pay in return for so much “hysteria.” 

return to the organist, however. 
read, Mr, Runciman, about Tom Pinch? 
living in the souls many an obscure vil- 
lage organist, and although maybe he is not up in 
Russian orchestral music, yet he gives his best unsel- 
playing the old tunes to simple hearts like his 
own, God bless him, until he goes to the village church- 
yard and his soul to spheres where he will hear music 


panist, 


Have you 
He is 


To 
ever 


still of 


fishly, 


far mere beautiful than Russian Read the “Village 
Blacksmith” and Gray’s “Elegy,” and then you will think 
more broadly, Mr. Runciman. 


Your article goes out into the vast area of the organ 
world, far beyond ‘Tom Pinch, but your pen is a mighty 
poor explorer, vain and blind to all that is beautiful and 
groping about in the brushwood when it should be 
You have 


new, 
on the broad rivers or on the mountain tops. 
gained notoriety as a new wonder, Mr. Runciman, 
is true to yourself, 


a won- 
der of prejudice, if your essay But it 
cannot be. For you say it is “soul destroying” to play 
hymns and anthems to the God! It is far more 
soul destructive to get $1,000 for playing trick pieces to a 
lot of silly people for your own glory 
1 leave you, The choir loft, the sanctuary, the cathedral 
stall, the village bench, the nave, the chapel, all 
unite in declaring your sentiments the subject i 
organs and organists to be to organists, from Tom 
Pinch to Stainer. H. CoLiier Grounps. 
Organist and director of Holy Angels Church, and an 
old Westminster Abbey boy chorister, 
‘* Pirates of Penzance.’’ 
Md., 


glory 


the aisle, 
on 


false 


BALTIMORE, February 21, 1903 
To the Musical Courier: 

We are preparing a little booklet in which we wish to 
use the following extract from the libretto of the “Pirates 


of Penzance” 
When the enterprising 
And the cut-throat isn't occupied with crime, 
He 
And listen to the 


burglar’s not a-burgling, 


loves to hear the little brooks a-gurgling, 


merry village chime. 


As some doubt exists in our mind as to the correctness 
of the above, we take the liberty of asking you to advise 
us of any changes which ought to be made in the wording 
P33 Me 


or construction of same. 


The is correct. But in the melody there is a repe- 
tition of the last words of each line: 
When the enterprising burglar’s not a-burgling 
And the cut-throat isn’t occupied with crime 
He loves to hear the little 


And listen to the merry 


German Conservatories. 
SPARTANBURG, III. 


verse 


not a burgling, 
‘pied with crime, 
brooks 


chime 


brooks a-gurgling a-gurgling, 


village chime—village 


To The Musical Courier: 

Would you kindly give information regarding the 
musical conservatories in Germany—if they have summer 
terms, and when they begin. And if you think it possible 
to secure instruction in voice and piano from the masters 
Miss E tse Dorst, 

Converse College. 


me 


during the summer. 


The conservatories of Germany do not as a rule have 


special summer terms, for their annual vacation does not 





begin until August 1, and lasts only until September 10 
or so. You would find that the “masters” will not be 
averse to giving you instruction during the vacation, pro- 
vided that your money is not counterfeit, Incidentally, we 
would call your attention to the fact that many of our 
best American teachers and schools institute excellent sum 
mer courses in this country. Watch the advertising col- 
umns of THe Musicat Courter. 
Italian Teachers. 
Seatrie, Wash., February 20, 1903 
To The 
Will you kindly oblige me by telling me who is now 
considered the best singing teacher in Italy? And where 
he live? A READER. 


Musical Courier: 


does 


For the most direct and reliable information address 


Tue Musicar Courter representative in Milan, Italy. His 
office is at the Corso Venezia, No. 65. 
Italian Artists. 
New York, February 2s, 1903 


To The Musical Courier: 

I have been asked to write for a special purpose a brief, 
gossipy sketch of the artistic career of Signor Scotti, an 
also of Vanni, who are now singing with the Metropolitan 
Opera House Company. After having tried most of the 
resources suggested for getting the I find 
still without anything tangible, and I' write to you, in the 
hope that you may have the kindness to put me in the 
way of getting what I need. Possibly there may be in the 
columns of THe MusicaL Courier some account of the 
artists named; but even if I had access to a file of Tut 
Courter, I fear that without the aid of ag index or 
sort, I should find life too short to accom- 
I have examined the usual publications, but 
any the 
what to do? Neither of 

Yours truly, 

WiiuiaM C. 


facts, myseli 


guide of some 
plish the job 
without result, 


on your paper 


Can either you, of 


tell me 


or numerous 


“sharps” 
the artists is personally accessible 
Davis 


These Italian artists or singers—for some of them are 


over here, and from ming 
Italian papers pub 


singers and not artists—come 
iing with the:r countrymen read the 
and these papers tell the stories. Most 
biographies are of a uninteresting nature 
sketch of Signor Scotti or Signor Vanni would 
true sketch. Most of them 
humble people, innkeepers, farmers 


f a court officer, policemen or others, and they give evi 


fished in this city, 
of these 
\ gossipy 


very 


not be a very are sons of 


sometimes children 
dence in their youth of good voices and are picked up 
by a priest or by some storekeeper and sent to a musical 
school and developed into singers subsequently. When 
Italians, most of them being 
drift right 


they come over here these 
very good natured and good hearted people, 
into the channel of their former life. They associate with 
with Italian with singing 
fail to acquire the English language unless 
and they read no American 
e at all of what is tak 
except within the 
little opera house 


and musicians and 
they 
live here permanently, 


and have no knowledg 


Italians 
teachers; 
they 
newspapers 
ing place in the musical world at large, 
confines of their own coterie or the 
circle. Hence they very rarely expand and very seldom 
grow into a force locally; that is to say, unless they live 
Some of the Italians who have made their homes 
strong and powerful 
They them- 
conduct 


here. 
in this country have become very 
and acquired influence in the musical world. 
selves are the chiefly the 
their countrymen in coming over here and making a few 
dollars and going home again. Hence, being inacces- 
sible, as the letter of our correspondent says, these artists 
We can give no information about them 
except such as may be encyclopedic from some littie 
Italian publication, and then the probability is that it 
would not be true, birth and death of such 


ones who regret of 


are unknown. 


not even the 
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FIFTH WETZLER CONCERT. 


a 


HE fifth and last Wetzler Symphony concert of this 
season took place Tuesday, February 24, at Carne- 

gie Hall. This was the program: 
Unfinished Symphony in B minor Schubert 
Prelude to Act II and aria, from Tannhauser......... 
Symphony No, 3, in E flat major, Eroica..................+ Beethoven 


otéua Wagner 

Instead of the promised orchestral novelty by Novacek, 
Wetzler gave us the Schubert work, and he played it so 
well that only a very carping concertgoer could have 
At this late time we do not 
look for revelations, or even new readings in the classical 
“Unfinished.” A reproduce the 
score, with sympathy and fidelity, in order fully to expose 
its inherent beauty. And Wetzler is too gifted an artist 
not to be in sympathy with Schubert, and too good a 
musician not to interpret him with fidelity. It was a clean 
and colored with 


regretted the substitution 


conductor need only 


cut performance, outlined with care 
taste. 

Madame Nordica sang the aria, “Dich Halle,” 
with resonant voice and convincing delivery. There 
This 
more eommeandable, inasmuch as Madame Nordica took 
the Wetzler 
to the Metropolitan Opera House, where she was billed 
How- 


Nordica 


theure 
was 
the 


apparent no husbanding of temperament was 


a cab immediately after concert and drove 


as the Brunnhilde in the third act of “Siegfried.” 


the concert audience detained Madame 


long enough for an encore, Schumann's “Waldesgeprach,” 


ever, 


dramatically done to the polished piano accompaniment 
oi the conductor. 

The “Eroica” Symphony was an impressive accomplish 
While observant of detail for it Wetzler never neg 
Precisely therein lies his chief claim to dis- 
His is a catholic musical nature, an 


ment, 
lects form. 
tinction as a leader 
artistic personality, endowed with youthful temperament 
Oi New York's 
ductors he is at present easily the most interesting 


and mature judgment orchestral con- 


The first movement of the “Eroica,” with its surge and 


sweep, its intensity and breadth, was the best achieve- 
ment this winter of Wetzler and his well drilled men 
Even a tyro could have felt that this was not a prima 


vista skimming over the suriace of the score. There were 


indications in almost every measure ol careful preparation 
The “Funeral 


and of unanimity of purpose March” was 


taken a trifle too slowly, perhaps, a circumstance that 
should be well guarded against in such a long work as 
1s the “Eroica.” The Scherzo was splendidly played, with 
lightness, accuracy and humor And with the immortal 
Finale there was brought to an exuberant and brilliant 
close a performance than which there has never been 
a better here by Wetzler He was applauded to the 
echo 

The series of five concerts was a financial and artistic 
success, and will be repeated next season. Other New 


York orchestras must rehearse efficiently and sufficiently 


if they would share public patronage and press approval 

with Wetzler. He has shown the way to proper reform 

of local orchestral conditions He should become per 

manent in New York 

With the program reproduced above, this was Mr 

Wetzler’s complete scheme for the season of 1902-1903: 
FIRST CONCERT. 

Symphony No, 5, C minor Beethoven 

Concerto in G major Beethoven 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 


Wagner 
Rubinstein 


Prelude and Isolden’s Liebestod 
Concerto for ’Cello, D minor 


_ Belle Tiffany 





SECOND CONCERT 
No. 4 E minor selina 
Piano 


.. Brahms 
Schumann 


Symphony 
Concerto for ade eet 
Raoul Pugno 


Overture, Freischutz Weber 
THIRD CONCERT 
Symphonie Fantastique.................. Berlioz 
Asia, Grodan! TiG@es.sciccisenetetces Mozart 
BOOMS oes d- detec cane ens hdeand sind Schubert 
Madame Schumann-Heink. 
Also sprach Zarathustra...............++++++ -R. Strauss 
FOURTH CONCERT. 
Symphony in E flat shdoge av peee sie Mozart 


Concerto for Violim.........+-sseccees .. Beethoven 
Hugo 
Macbeth, tone poem....... Sadie ; ee © 


March....... 


Heermann 
von Gaertner 


Rakoczy Liszt 





TUESDAY MORNING SINGING CLASS. 
. HARRIS has had a season of hard work, and 


one excellent result of his endeavors is the Tuesday 
Morning Singing Class. The class, which is made up of 
fifty young women and matrons in society, has been meet 
ing once a week during the winter. Tuesday afternoon 
February 24, the class gave a public rehearsal in Gerrit 
Smith's 142 East Thirty-third street. Mr. Harris 
directed and also played the piano accompaniments. The 
class sings delightfully and the members are looking for- 


studio, 


ward to better things in the future 
The program included these numbers: 


Two part songs (with piano), Above the Stars Von Wiln 
(From the German of H. Schults, by Nathan Haskell Dole.) 
The Dancers W. Berwa'd 
(Richard Watson Gilder.) 

‘Cello’ solo, Allegro and Andante (fron Concerto n A 
minor) Goltermant 
Carl Grienauer 
Cantata for women's voices, .Hesperus Brewer 
Three part songs (unaccompanied) 
Lullaby Brahms 
Gossip (from Overheard in a Garder by Oliver Her 
ford) Victor Harr 
Three Leaved Clover Bullar : 
"Cello soli 
Traumerei Schuman 
Tarantelle Poppe 
Karl Grienauer 
Cantata for women’s voices, The Rose of Avontowr Mrs. Beactl 
Incidental solo by Mrs. John V. Clarke 


Mrs. Samuel Trawick, soprano, and Miss Mary P. Mitch 
ell, contralto, sang the solos in “Hesperus.”” The class was 
heard to the best advantage in the smaller songs, especially 
Mr. Harris \ 
large audience attended by special invitation 

The members of the class are: Mrs. Henry Burden, Mrs 
Winthrop Burr, Mrs. William Carson, Miss Edith Clarke 
Mrs. Francis Culvert, Mrs. John Clarke, Mrs. Carstairs 
Mrs. E. P. Cronkhite, Mrs. George Dixon, Miss Minnie 
Driscoll, Mrs. Frederick Edey, Mrs. William Edgar, Miss 
Grace Fraser, Mrs. William Folsom, Miss Helen Hamil 
ton, Miss Jessie Inglis, Mrs. Rupert King, Mrs. William 
King, Miss Lois Lyman, Miss Lena Labatt, Mrs. Edward 
La Montague, Mrs. J. B. Mabon, Mrs. Lancaster Morgan 
Miss Sabina Martin, Miss Mary Mitchell, Miss Anna Peay 
Mrs. William Potts, Miss Frances Pell, Mrs. Henry Quin 
by. Mrs. Howland Russell, Mrs. E. Remington, Mrs. How 
ard Van Sinderin, Mrs. Ernestus Schmid, Miss Mary Still 
man, Miss Gertrude Robinson Smith, Mrs. Daniel Safford 


in Brahms’ “Lullaby” and “Gossip,” by 


Mrs. H. W. Sibley. Mrs. A. I. Smith, Mrs. J. T. Thomp 
son, Miss Lucile Thornton, Mrs. S. M. Trawick, Miss 


Miss Louise Wilmerding, Miss Susan War 


DUSS AT MADISON SQUARE. 


7 = 


RRANGEMENTS have been completed for the 
engagement of J. S. Duss and the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House Orchestra at Madison 
Square Garden next summer. The first con 
cert will be given Sunday night, May 31. On 

that occasion Madame Nordica and Edouard de Reszkeé 
will be the soloists, A program befitting the occasion 
will be presented. This will be the first time Mr. de 
Reszké ever sang in concert in New York. Both artists 


will sing to orchestral accompaniment 

The large auditorium will be so arranged as to secure 
the best possible acoustics, and the seats so disposed 
to the comfort of the matter 


as 


audience, no how 


insure 
large it may be. 

This concert will signalize the opening of the series of 
concerts which will be given nightly in Madison Square 
all 


early 


Garden the summer 
When Mr 
pearance with his band in New York, he was compara- 


It did not take him long to make an 


last summer, Duss made his first ap 


lve.y unknown 


impression upon the music loving population of this city, 


and his popularity grew apace. Mr. Duss demonstrated 
his ability as a musician and his skill as a conductor. His 
band played a longer continuous engagement in New 


York than any band or orchestra ever had played here 


Previous to beginning his summer engagement i 


Madison Square Garden Duss will make a tour of the 
principal cities, devoting the entire month of May to 
oncert work. With him will go the Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra and Madame Nordica and Edouard de 
Reszke The bookings for this tour already have been 
made by Robert E. Johnston, who will engineer it 
Recent Durno Notices. 
ISS JEANNETTE DURNO recently assisted at a 
Chicago concert (this being her second appeai 
ance there this season) and received the following flatter 
ng newspaper notices 
Miss Durno contributes ee piar 1 « gain wor 
ted approval of her earers for lying t t contains many r 
nts of enjoyableness and of artistic wort Tribune. Pebs 
Miss Durno de ed the P noster f ahly 
t artisti< quaiit s st wT \ ¢ Ss! 
va 5 ar excec ling! r t ting ‘ r t 
« « = ved ny ‘ 4 
vy delightfu evealing x x 
well, She responded wart ' 
nix facility that w striking as 


response after the ( sitior ( mic kel 


Early in April Miss Durno will start in Des Moine 


her extended tour with the homas Orchestra 
Mrs. Bessie Hester. 
M* BESSIE HESTER, the accompanist, wl ecently 
came from New Orleans to New York having 

sy season Among het mcert engagements were the 
Manuscript Society, the Ladies Philharmonic, W. Bentley 
Nicholson s recitals, the National Arts Club musical, and 
two musicales at the Simpson Crawford Company (depart 
ment store Although she has been in New York but a 
short time, her services both as a studio and concert 
companist are much in demand. She is an exceptionally 
quick sight reader. and plays with rare intelligence and 
sympathy Her studio is at 24 Bradhurst avenue 


Miss Hoegsbro Resumes Work. 








Miss Elsa Ruegger ren. Mrs. Watkins. Mrs. A. Ludlow White. Mrs. Duncan M ISS INGA HOEGSBRO. who has been ill for a num 
lrelude, Meistersinger Wagner Wood ver of weeks. resumed teaching last Monday 
Miss FEILOING ROSELLE R. WATKIN MILLS 
¢zz0-Contralto. 
ORATORIO, RECITAL and OPERA. ENGLAND’S EMINENT BASSO. Assisted by M. EDUARD PARLOVITZ, the noted Polish Pianist. 
ADDRESS: IN AMERICA, MARCH, APRIL and MAY, 1903. 


221 West 44th Street, NEW YORK. 





Can be secured for ORATORIO AND RECITALS.————-@ 
Under the Sole Direction of W. SPENCER JONES, Brockvilic, Canada. 





ETHEL L, ROBINSON 


(LONDON CONCERT DIRECTION) 


Telegrams : it Wigmore St., Cavendish Square, W., 
“‘ Musikchor, London.” LONDON, ENGLAND 


MISS ETHEL BAUER, 


Pianist and Pianoforte Teacher. 
166 Adelaide Road, ° ° LONDON, N. W. 








‘** Miss Ethel Bauer has been for several seasons my 
distinguished pupil and is in the highest degree qualified 
both as a pianist and a teacher of my method of pianoforte 





technique.” —Luscugtizxy, 





SESSIE DAVIS, 43: 


CONCERTS—RECITALS—LESSONS. 


Messachusetts Avenue, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Alfred Y. Cornell, t 


TOME PRODUCTION and ARTISTIC SINGING. 


s ° 
os cares; ail a a 


N. B.—Specialty : Oratorio Coaching and Artistic Song Interpretation. 


New Hotel Bellevue. 
NEW, MODERN, FIREPROOF HOTEL. 
BEACON STREET (near Tremont Street), 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Central Location. European Plan. 
BARVEBY & WOOD. 





RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
$10,000. Largest and finest collection in the world. 
Send for a copy of our Catalog, just issued, containing 
Biographies, Facsimile Labels, Etc. Basy Terms. 


UYON & HEALY, 133 Adams S8t., CHICAGO, 








FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals, Etc. 
Address Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 181 East 17th St. 
or 26 East 88d Street, New Yori’ City. 
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HE Brooklyn Institute announces a postpone- 
ment of the performance of Henschel’s Re- 
quiem from Monday evening, March 2, to 
Thursday evening, April 9 (Holy Thursday). 
The soloists will be Miss Helen Henschel, a 
daughter of the composer; Miss Pauline Wolt- 

mann, a Boston contralto; Ellison van Hoose, tenor, and 

Herbert Witherspoon, basso, 


Ze €& 


Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason 
at her last musical meeting given at the Grosse-Thoma- 
son School for Piano at 41 Tompkins place. The pro- 
gram for the day included these numbers: 





presented eight pupils 


Zephyr inerceberedravdenaeepavneenh 
Herbert Klipstein. 

The Grasshopper........ccccccccscccccccscccsevsvccesscesseveseesess Swift 
De Ce BOGEN, cccccncccsccccctccedestececcadessensecececeseuseses Gurlitt 
Marion Stebbins, 

Polonaise, A major vedanhobine deed coenepetsenmiwedeaged Chopin 
Adele Koch. 

Grieg 


Ich Liebe Dich.......... 
Magic Fire, from Walkiire..............cssecccccccsecs Wagner-Brassin 
Grace Pinney. 


Warum? .. 


Au Matin... o 9c eneseceevesssecscvevesepousseseeses 
Gladys Best. 
Etude Mélodique...... seckbsneleonsenkaninheeuesaeiinecnaedenndee Raft 
Louise Thompson. 
eS & 
[Thursday evening, February 26, Miss Ray Heloise 


Stillman, soprano soloist of the Lewis Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, gave a recital at Memorial Hall. Miss 
Stillman was assisted by Hollings Middendorf, bass solo- 
of Trinity Church, New York; Miss Helen M. Gomes, 
reader; Miss Lulu Eggleston, pianist, and Mrs. Jessie 
Whitney and Chilion Roselle, accompanists. 

Miss sang by Ascherfeld, Cammeyer, 
Weil, Franz, Pessard, Dell’ Acqua and an 


aria from “Mignon.” 


t 
Ist 


Sullman songs 


Chaminade, 


== <= 


\ musicale was given at the Women’s Memorial Hall 


last week for the benefit of the Home for the Blind. 
The program was contributed by Madame Forster-Deyo, 
pianist; Adolf Whitelaw, violinist; Miss Luella Gateson, 
soprano, and Mrs, Augusta V. Gateson, reader. 

eS & 


Next Wednesday evening, March 11, Edgar C. Sher- 
xd will give the second of two free organ recitals in 
the Church of the Saviour Pierrepont Mr. 
Sherwood will play Widor’s Fifth Symphony and num- 
Bach, Stebbins, Buck and 


Floyd McNamara, tenor, and Mrs. Wilford 


wot 
on street. 


by Brahms, Spinney, 


Wagner, 


bers 




















Watters, contralto, members of the quartet choir, are to 
assist the organist. 
est & 

Wissner Hall was crowded Thursday night of last week, 
the occasion of the third piano recital by Miss Jessie 
Shay. The young artist played with her usual brilliancy 
and had her usual success in winning the plaudits of the 
many musicians present. 

Her program follows: 









Dhaee ANE VariaonGeeescccvcccccvcecescccccccceevccccescesccess . Raff 
RN AG ticlol dhs necvadsieelenesccdeonpesbesdiasienn Emery 
RR oo eeu wawasekesoeenes .. Mendejssohn 
Feo adc ci cccentsdvarbetevecdessdeveseses Saint-Saéns 
Pe GE TI Bie cenccesiccwsocus Chopin 
I EE Oh kn. cccocepduceenedcenncuees .. Chopin 
|) idieee isdeude Schumann 
Scherzo Waltz........ EEO CT Te EE EE 
PS EE TONNE. J ceccapesdosaconneaeacseoneeenta Schubert-Liszt 
dave ccnp enbernstovedodedserecs cose cvadeopedpemanes Grieg 


I, sis ota cedaheteheomestmatabneewasete Schubert-Tausig 


The Schubert numbers were played by request, and the 
audience received them with marked demonstrations. 
Ze <& 


The concert by the Adamowski Trio will be given at 
Association Hall next Wednesday night, March 11. 


== <= 


Miss Eva Quintard, the contralto, entertained the mem- 
bers of the Laurier Musical Club at her home, 431 Greene 
avenue, Thursday night. The hostess sang songs by 
Franz, Brahms, and Johnson. Mrs. May Thornton Mc- 
Dermott, pianist; Wyckoff Suydam, tenor; Lisle Black, 
baritone; Alfred Nicolovius, basso, and Carl F. Tollefsen, 
violinist, assisted in the program. The piano accompani- 
ments were played by Miss Marion David and Miss Elsie 
Ray Eddy. 

Tonight (Wednesday) Miss Edith Milligan, the talented 
pupil of Leopold Wolfsohn, will give a Chopin recital at 
Wissner Hall. She will be assisted by Mrs. Florence 
Drake Le Roy, soprano; Frederic Reddall, baritone and 
her teacher as performer at the second piano. 





New De Koven Opera. 
LORENCE ZIEGFELD, Jr., who has engaged Miss 
‘Grace van Studdiford for next season, announces 
that she will make her fitst appearance under his manage- 
ment in this city next Septemaber in a new operetta by 
Reginald de Koven and Charles Klein, called “The Red 


” 


Feather. 
Lemare for Australia. 

DWIN LEMARE, the Pittsburg organist, has been en- 

gaged for a series of eighteen recitals to take place 


during July and August of this year at Sydney, New South 
Wales. 


THE HAMBOURG RECITAL. 


N Tuesday afternoon, February 24, Mark Hambourg 

gave his farewell New York recital at the Manhat- 
tan Theatre before a numerous and representative audi- 
ence. The following was the program: 





Prelude and Fugue in F minor................secs000- Clarence Lucas 
Fantasia in C major, Op. 17........sesececeeeececeeceeeceess- Schumann 
RES SEE ALTE Te Chopin 
POE PR nvdiveasccchakccxaccarenedivencksecescbconcecsboneoea Chopin 
D flat, E minor, E flat, B flat, F major, B flat minor. 
DOIN: Whines cctniathinadcas ed stbd biics 6 c8Bab Sa edad denned dedee Chopin 
Valse in A flat, from Le Bal Rubinstein 
Variations on a Theme of Paganini................. Mark Hambourg 
WIN a bpbikstiricevecnnccasddeseatoccpsenarmierds Sgambati 
BOE Wid bhp dhdahosdadeerscbetslicounis we 





A Midsummer Night’s Dream Mendelssohn-Liszt 


It seems that Bach was not the only composer who 
wrote fugues’ In fact, somebody once said that in Bach’s 
day it was not half so difficult to write a fugue as not to 
write one. At any rate, Clarence Lucas, who is living 
in our own time, has thoroughly mastered the mystery 
of fugue, if mystery it contains at all. This work in F 
minor, with its melodious prelude, is exceedingly well 
put together. The themes are terse, their announcement 
is tangible, and their combination is thorough. The work 
is effective for concert purposes and was clearly and elo- 
quently played by Hambourg. 

The young Russian pianist has never here displayed 
himself to better advantage than he did in the Schumann 
Fantasia. The first movement was broad in conception, 
dignified in form and impassioned in execution, There 
were moments that must have surprised those who have 
hitherto classed Hambourg as a mere technician. The 
tremendous middle section was taken with large grasp 
and temperament, culminating in a rousipg climax with 
the difficult finale. The skips usually prove to be a tech- 
nical Waterloo for pianists, but Hambourg climbed over 
most of the peaks with safety. The only infallible per- 
formance of that tricky finale ever heard in New York 
was given by the sorcerer Rosenthal. The last movement 
of the Fantasia revealed Hambourg as a tasteful master 
of tone and of the pedal. 

The Chopin Nocturne was not over sentimentalized. 
Indeed, on this side of the musical ledger Hambourg 
He always preserves a sane balance be- 
tween rhythm and rubato. The Preludes were one and 
all delightful, and several had to be repeated. In the 
F major number there was a variation from the conven- 
tional tempo, but the piece seemed to lose neither its 
outline nor its charm. The B flat minor Prelude induced 
demonstrative applause. 

Hambourg’s own variations are musical and full of 
interesting technical tracery. Their brevity is also greatly 
in their favor. The day of the inordinately long piano 
piece is about over. Hambourg promises well as a com- 
poser, and should be heard from more frequently in this 
direction. 

The “virtuoso” 


rarely errs. 


were dashed off with all of 
Hambourg’s accustomed brilliancy and spirit. Applause 
was insistent and che encores were many. Hambourg’s 
playing always arouses discussion. That is a good sign. 

It would be unfair not to mention in conclusion the fact 


numbers 


that the piano sounded exceptionally well at this recital. 


The Dannreuther Quartet. 


HE Dannreuther Quartet gave the second concert of 

the season at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall Tues- 
February 25. Mrs Dannreuther, 
pianist, assisted, The works played were the Dvorak 
Quartet in F major (“The American”), the Haydn Di- 
vertimento in D major for violin, viola and violoncello, 
and the Schumann Trio in D major for piano, violin and 


day evening, Gustav 


violoncello. 








RAFAEL 


OSEa-s: 


Address: Letter Box 38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y- 





LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 


Piano and Composition. 
STuvuoio: se FIFTH AVENUE. 
Applications Wednesdays and Saturdays, 2 to 3, 
RESIDENCE: 126 EAST 83d STREET, NEW YORK. 


EDMUND J. MYER 





Vocai Instruction. 
32 BAST 230 ST., 
Sammer Term on Lake Chautauqua, 


NEW YORK. 





CIRCULAR SENT FREE. 


NEW YORK CHOIR POSITIONS. 
ARE YOU LOOKING FOR ONE? 
Changes occur the next four months. 
Can you read fluently? Phrasecorrectly? Are you 
experienced and reliable in concerted music? If not, 
you are not fitted for a position, no matter how well 
you sing solo. The undersigned offers opportunity 
for practice in concerted singing, and is thoroughly 
acquainted with the choir situation in New York and 
vicinity. 
F. W. RIESBERG, 954 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
(NEAR CARNEGIE HALL.) 





ERSKINE 


POKTER 


NINE YEARS OF AGE. 


SOPRANO. 
CHURCH—CONCERT—MUSICALES. 
Repertoire 4 = dom =] both sacred 


For Terms, &c., address 
REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
142 Bast 27th St., New York, 
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Marcus, violinist, and Simon Fleischmann, accompanist, 
assisted. The experiment of charging only 10 cents ad- 
mission and 15 and 25 cents for reserved seats proved a 
big success in increasing the attendance of real lovers of 
music, if earnest attention and frequent applause be any 
criterion by which to judge. The program follows: 

Concert Overture in ( Alfred Hollins 
(Dedicated to Clarence 


minor 
Eddy.) 
J. S. Bach 
Saint-Saéns 


Prelude and Fugue in A minor 
The Swan 


Arranged by Alex. Guilmant. 


Pilgrims’ Chorus ‘ . Wagner 
Arranged by Clarence Eddy 

Theme, Variations and Finale Louis Thiele 

Cantilene, op. 290, No. 2 Gabriel Pierne 

Violin solo, Cavatina... Raff 


Henry M. Marcus, accompanied by Simon Fleischmann 


Burrato, February 27, 1903. . " 
is PER BE, cockccscassces , Guilmant 
N usuually fine concert by local talent was given Allegro Appassionata. Adagio. Scherzo. Recitative. Choral 
et Fugue 


Monday evening, February 16. The 
dious hall at the Catholic Institute was filled t 


overflowing by the many iriends of Madame Blaauw and 
Miss Antoinette Czerwinski, who were assisted by Miss 
Florence Eggmann, soprano, and Dr. Hermann Kellner, 


baritone. 
The program follows: 


Moscheles 


Mozart 
Schumann 


Hommage 4 Handel, op. 92 (duo for two pianos) ’ 
Aria, Madamina, i! catalogo e questo, from Don Giovanni 
Andante and Variations, op. 46 (for two pianos) 


Songs— 
Ritornerai fra poco........... ivdsindebbiebandie Hasse 
Canzonetta, My Mother Bids Me.. an Haydn 
Impromptu, op. 66 (iiber ein Motiv aus Schumann's Man 
fred) (for two pianos) ..Carl Reinecke 
Songs— 
Halt! (aus dem Liedercyclus die schéne Millerin) Schubert 
Der Neugierige (aus dem Liedercyclus die schéne Mil 
lerin) Schubert 
Trockene Blumen (aus dem Liedercyclus die schéne Mil 
lerin) Schubert 
Variations, op. 35 (sur un théme de Beethoven) (for two 
pianos) ...... Saint-Saéns 
Songs— 
He Loves Me. Chadwick 
The Foxglove Foote 
Pastorale ‘ sizet 
Tarantelle, op. 82, No. 12 (for two pianos) Raff 


These two accomplished ladies are brilliant exponents 
of their art, and their concerted piano work was fine, the 
numbers the very discriminating 
The piano numbers were all duos, played with 


Schumann delighting 
audience 
a unity of purpose and expression which evinced careful 
and artistic appreciation. Miss Eggmann a 
soprano voice, and her singing and enunciation 


study has 
lovely 
were much admired 

The many friends of Miss Amy Graham regretted the 
illness which prevented ker appearance, She a 
fine musician and an earnest student who won a gold 
medal at the Toronto Conservatory of Music, after which 
Miss four years. She has 
flourishing classes Erie and Niagara 


is also 


Graham studied in Leipsic 


in Buffalo, Fort 


Falls, and is in constant demand for outside work, owing 
to her therough knowledge of her chosen profession 
Ze & 
The Bispham-Scheff concert took place on the evening 


of February 18, the coldest night in four years. Owing 
to detention on the railroad the singers did not reach the 
Teck Theatre until half past 9 in the evening. The patient 
audience gave them a warm welcome. Mr. Bispham is a 
great favorite here, and his artistic interpretation of his 
songs and his genial manner increased the admiration of 
all who heard him, for Bispham did his best, and all will 


best is akin to perfection. 
eS & 


The most successful concert given this winter was the 
Clarence Eddy organ recital at Convention Hall Sunday 
night, in honor of Washington’s Birthday. Henry M. 


agree that hi 


commo- 


(Dedicated to Clarence Eddy.) 
, 


Dudley Buck 
William Faulkes 


Star Spangled Banner, with variations... 
Toccata in F (new).. " 
(Dedicated to Clarence Eddy.) 

Mr. Eddy’s technic, both manual and pedal, is remark- 
able. His own arrangement of “The Pilgrims’ Chorus,” 
“Tannhauser,” was given in a masterly manner, Guil- 
mant’s arrangement of “The Swan,” by Saint-Saéns, the 
melody given on the oboe, elicited such applause that it 
was repeated. 

ese <= 

The same evening 4,000 people were at St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral to listen to the singing of Gaul’s “Holy City.” 
The regular quartet, Miss O’Connor, Miss Dambmann, 
Messrs. Hicks and Meithill, were assisted by Misses Adsit 
and Graham, with a chorus numbering forty-two voices 
Miss Agatha Bennett, organist of St. Mark’s Church, pre- 
Andrew J. Webster, the regular or- 
The singing was magnificent, 


sided at the organ 
ganist, the director. 
and a great desire is felt for a repetition of this sacred 


was 


composition in the near future. 


=e = 


is a born artist, who won the greatest admiration and 

Monday, February 23, a reception to Madame Brazzi hearty applause by her superb reading of the Chopin 
was given at the Buffalo Club, followed by a song recital. numbers, Nocturne, op. 55, No. 1, and the Valse, A flat, 
Marcus’ orchestra played during the reception. In_ the op. 34; and her magnificent interpretation of the Liszt 
absence of the president, Frank H. Goodyear, the guests pojonaise. C major. All the musicians were obliged to 
were received by the vice presidents, S. N. McWilliams, respond to encores and received beautiful flowers. Miss 
Pendennis White and Carleton Smith. The program fol- Antoine received a double encore. It is evident a bright 
lows: future awaits this charming young girl, whose playing is 
Loved by Fate Cantor phenomenal. Mr. Cornelle’s friends gave him an ovation 
Whether We Die or We Live.. Allitsen . 
Sweetheart, Thy Lips Are Touched With Flame Chadwick 2¢ the conclusion of the recital, congratulating him upon 
Trahison Chaminade the success achieved by his pupils. Certainly Buffalo is 
Tu Souvient Holmés to be congratulated also for possessing such a thoroughly 
Bon Jour, Suzon Pessard conscientious instructor, one who is raising the standard 
Sunset Buck . 
O That We Two Were Maying Nevin Of music by teaching us all that beauty is harmony 
Love Is a Bubble Allitsen VIRGINIA KEENE 


The accompaniments were played by Miss McConnell 
Many society leaders have recently become pupils of Ma- 
dame Brazzi, to have the benefit of her instruction in dra- 
matic and operatic work while she remains in Buffalo. 


es = 


Mrs, Evelyn Choate returned last week from participa- 
tion in a series of trio concerts in Little Falls and Syra- 
cuse 

eS & 

Much regret is ielt by the congregation of the Dela- 
ware Avenue Baptist Church over the resignation of their 
brilliant sulo soprano, Miss Edith Stirling Nichols, who 
left last week for Boston, having accepted a church posi- 


t 
r 
I 


y 


tion in that city. ‘ 


Miss Lena Dreschler Adamson, a Canadian violinist, will 
in concert Bethany Presbyterian Church on 


a 


appear at 


b setae 


Editor of The Musical Courier, St. James Building, New 


pearance 


Thursday evening, February 26. Miss Adamson is a di- 
rect descendant the noted violoncello player, Carl 
Dreschler, leader the Court Orchestra at Dessau, 
maintained by the Duke of Anhalt in the early part of the 
present century. 
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The Elinwood Conservatory of Music gave a faculty 
concert last Monday afternoon. The soloists were Mrs 
Lillian J. Reed, piano; Miss Marie Miller, vocal; Julius 
violin; Miss Bertha Schmidt, guitar; Miss Edna 







Singer, 





Sprague, reader 
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to 
program 


Cornelle issued invitations re- 


The 
that 


Charles Armand a 


cital for Thursday evening, February 26 


given by Mr. Cornelle’s senior pupils shows they are 


taught to believe that mus a language—a form of ex- 


pression—a thing of mined rather than muscle, and should 


; 
t 


r 
1 
i 


always be a stimulant to mental exertion 


Nearly akin to perfection expresses the excellence of 
the recital given last evening by the senior pupils of Mr. 
Cornelle in his spacious studio, the two large rooms 
filled to overflowing by an enthusiastic audience. If one 
had gone to listen with but a hazy idea of the terms 
“touch and technic,” he would have grasped the true 


meaning from the brilliant illustrations of the performers. 
It was evident that much attention had been paid to the 
and the technic the 

Philip Kraemer has 


practice ol scales and arpeggios, of 


left hand was marvelously 


deal 


strong 


a great of temperament, and so, too, has George 


Lowrey, who played the “Pilgrims’ Chorus” finely. Miss 
Argus and Miss Williams are poetic readers, and please 
their listeners by their repose of manner. Miss Gillig 


Her supple fingers seemed capable of in- 
She reminds one of 
he 
she produces the most charming effects 

Miss Pauline Antoine, a beautiful young French girl, 


was very fine. 


terpreting the most intricate music 


Joseffy by her exqui 


touch and t with which 
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Acknowledgment. 


following letter has been received by us: 
oF RePvstic, 


M 


THE 
Febr 


OFFICE 
Lot 


| 


oT 1s, lary 3, 1903. | 


York City 


behalf of The Republic, to 
n bringing out the facts in 
eply New York daily 
vaper on the Schumann-Heink episode in St. Louis. As 


while Mme. Schumann-Heink’s ap- 


Dear Str—Permit me, in 


hank you for your kindness 


1 


to some flippant comments of a 


ou very properly say, 


a gathering of society ladies rather 
i 


was before 


han of musicians, she received dignified and probably 


dequate attention from the press and public 
Sincerely, 
J. A. Granam, Managing Editor. 
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Battimore, March 1, 1903. 
ONDUCTOR GERICKE at the 
fourth Boston Symphony concert at Music 
Hall on the 17th inst.: Overture to the “Water 
Carrier,”’ Cherubini; “Pibroch’” Suite, Mac- 
kenzie; symphonic poem, “Tasso; Lament 
and Triumph,” Liszt; Symphony No. 3 in 
Beethoven. 


presented 





E flat, 
The concert would have left nothing to be desired had 


the symphony been placed first on the program. The or- 
chestra played superbly. Excepting a slight impurity of 
intonation in the beginning, Mr. Adamowski’s performance 
was delightful. 
eS & 

Kneisels and Harold Randolph gave at their 
concert, the next afternoon, Beethoven’s String 
Quartet in A minor, op. 132, and Schumann’s Piano Quar- 
tet in E flat Op. 47. 

The Schumann Quartet read with and 
sympathy. Mr. Randolph's fluent technic, always held sub 
servient to the demands of the occasion, and his perfect 
tact in ensemble, combined with the Kneisels’ flawless play 
a fine performance of the great work. 


= 


The Banda Rossa, under the conductorship of Eugene 


The 


fourth 


major, 


was reverence 


ing, resulted in 


P—— 
7 


four concerts at Music Hall last week. 


Sorrentino, gave 
eS & 

Ernest Hutcheson gave the ninth Peabody recital Fri- 
day afternoon, before an audience which filled the audi- 
torium in every part. He presented the following pro 
gram: 
ee FAP GG: GO Re vckvisceundiesntsatiedusccarcedenoena’ d’ Albert 
OE TN ae MIN, ncactviances sinernanntaseabnesinsecnreodions .. Liszt 
Rigaudon, op. 204, No. 3 ---Joachim Raff 
Prelude, op. 3, No S. V. Rachmaninoff 
Violin Caprice, in E flat major P ...N. Paganini 

(Transcribed for piano by Liszt.) 
Hallade, Edward, op. to, No. 1 J. Brahms 
Valse Caprice in E flat major ; A. Rubinstein 
While Mr. Hutcheson is to be commended for leaving 


the beaten track in his program making, his selection of 


compositions was not altogether a happy one. It is a 


doubtful policy generally to give a program exclusively of 
composers so splendid a Bach 
Hutcheson, thus depriving his audience of 


modern and _ particularly 
player as Mr 
hearing him in his métier. As mentioned so often in these 
columns, Mr. Hutcheson stands pre-eminent as a virtuoso 
even in these days of extraordinary but true to 


ound artistic standards he resists the temptation to make 


technic, 


mere virtuosity. His readings are invariably 


intellectuality of the scholar and the 


1 display of 


haracterized by the 


finish of the musician 
HS €& 
Mark Hambourg made his second appearance in Balti 
nore at Music Hall, Friday night, the occasion being a 
enefit for the Young Women’s Christian Association 
His unusually attractive program was the appended one: 
Gavott und) Variations Ramea" 
Sonata Appassionata, op Beethoven 
Sonata in B flat minor Chopin 
ive Dopp noviment Scherzo. Marcia Funebre. Finale 
l Etuce Chopin 
CeUse Chopir 
\ \ flat, from Le Ba Rubinstein 
egleri Hambour 
g 
\ve M Henselt 
Rk vy N f Liszt 
Phe mi il world greets this remarkable young man at 





increased pleasure, for his development 


his most sanguine ad 


which even 








mirers hardly expected. Two years ago his playing was 
so strongly tinctured with sensationalism that his perform- 
ances left much to be desired on the musical side. Today, 
while his playing has lost none of its overwhelming im- 
petuosity, it is tempered by a sanity and poise, which, al- 
lied with his temperamental and executive gifts, place him 
in the ranks of the elect. The concert was given under dis- 
tinguished patronage, and the audience was a large one, 
despite inclement weather. The officers of the association 
are: President, Mrs. Joseph P. Elliott; vice president, 
Mrs. Charles H. Latrobe, Mrs. James Bailey, Mrs. Franklin 
P. Cator, Mrs. Francis White, Miss Maund, Miss Mary 
M. Robinsen; recording secretary, Mrs. Wm. A. Mills; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. James Carey, Jr.; treasurer, 
Mrs. John E, Carey. 

oe & 


Ernest Hutcheson’s lecture recitals on Wagner’s “Der 
Ring des Nibelungen” were so enjoyed that he has been 
prevailed upon to give them publicly. The lectures will 
occur on four successive Mondays in March, beginning to 
morrow 

ae & 

The first rehearsal for the mass chorus for the coming 
Saengerfest was held Wednesday night, under the direc 
David Melamet. 

J & 


The Johns Hopkins University Glee, Banjo and Mando 
lin clubs gave a concert at Lehmann’s Hall Friday evening 
The leaders of the clubs are Walter B. Carver, of the 
Glee; James Wallace Bryan, mandolin; Charles Alexander 
Marshall, banjo. 


torship of 
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MacDowell gives a recital at Lehmann’s Hall tomorrow 
night. EUTERPE 
HENSCHEL’S REQUIEM. 
HE first performance in New York of Georg 


Henschel’s Requiem was in aid of a worthy cause, the 
district nursing department of the Ethical Culture School 
Composed in memory of Mr. Henschel’s wife, the late 
Lillian Bailey Henschel, directed by the composer, and 
Miss Helen Henschel, the daughter of the composer, as 
one of the solo singers, there were sentimental as well 1s 
musical interests to attract a large audience to the Metro- 
politan House, Mr. Henschel’s composition is 
modern in construction, and dignified in all the essentials 
The work is scholarly 


Opera 


that go to make a requiem mass 
and finished, and a second hearing will doubtless establish 
its better points more clearly upon the memory 

\s first presentations go, the performance was excel- 

The Brooklyn Oratorio Society, admirably trained 
Walter Hlenry Hall, and a choir of boys sang the 
choruses in a truly musical and devotional style. Un- 
far back on 
the stage imt<crfered with securing the best results. Still, 
Mr. Hall and singers deserve praise for studying a 
new and for faithful The 
quartet in the Requiem included Miss Henschel, soprano; 
Miss Pauline Woltman, Ellison van Hoose, 
tenor, Anton Miss Woltman, a 
newcomer here, and Mr. van Hoose sang especially well. 
the Requiem preliminary concert 
was given at which the honors were captured by Ma- 
dame Schumann-Heink, the German contralto, and Miss 
The contralto sang a 


lent 
by 
fortunately the seating of the choristers so 
his 


work its performance solo 
contralto; 


and van Rooy, basso. 


Before was sung a 


Elsa Ruegger, the Beigian ‘cellist. 
group of Brahms songs, and Miss Ruegger two numbers 
by Pepper. With van Rooy Madame Schumann-Heink 
also sang the duet “Still wié die Nacht,” by Goetz. 





The Death of the Tenor Voice. 


HE old story of Cock Robin is again becoming new, in 
the murder of the tenor voice. Poor Cock Robin will 
soon be a thing of the past, and the sparrow, enacted by 
various voice trainers, will be responsible for the calamity. 
It is a fact which is known to all who have gone into the 
science of tone placement that whenever a singer emits a 
covered tone it is an acknowledgment that the sinuses are 
too shallow and undeveloped to allow the breath to vibrate 
in itf natural position, and therefore in order to sing the 
higher tones an artificial placement must be used. This 
fact has been proved by numerous experiments which have 
been made by scientific.men (not singers), and there can 
be no excuse for those who sing in this manner but the 
one that is not admitted in any court of law. 

The test of a true tenor tone is whether it can vibrate 
on an open vowel (a tone that vibrates properly is never 
blatant), and no tenor voice is absolutely in a natural posi 
tion, nor is it of artistic value, unless its entire range can 
delivered in vibrated in the buccal 
baritone is not expected to do the work that is required of 


be tones sinuses. A 
the tenor; its capacity is limited, and consequently the cov- 
ered tone from E, D, or even C sharp is to be looked for 
in this voice. There can be but one reason for a man who 
sings a covered tone (which is correct in a baritone voice) 
teaching his tenor pupils to sing as he does, and over his 
Victim, our poor friend Cock Robin, we will be forced to 
write: “He feil, through the ignorance of his master!” 

As the song birds are fast disappearing before the mur- 
derous invasien of the sparrows, just so is the tenor be 


coming an almost unknown voice through the worse than 
deadly work of incompetent vocal teachers 

“Do as I tell you and not as I do” would be a good 
mctto for such to follow, and then they should get to 


work and find out what the science of tone placement is 
before they teach. How many know this artistic science? 
In a long experience with teachers here and abroad | 
have found but one that made his work a 
tific matter, or that 
worthy the consideration of students possessed of mental 


serious, scien 


treated it as a dignified subject, 
ability. Think of the singers who take as studies the lit- 
tle ballads of the day, when the world of music is open 
to them! Think of the teacher who is willing to spend 
his life teaching the sickly sentimental trash that we are 
asked to circulate! To the student I would say, demand 
of your teachers in the beginning that you be allowed 'o 
old for your technic; later 


oratorios, 


masters 
and 


Italian 
lieder 


study the 


masses, German opera, and when 


you go out to sing remember that your audience is not 
ignorant, even though it may not be highly musical, and 
that as one may feel the influence of a painting without 
being an artist, so the truly pure and beautiful in music 
will find all No 
singers have ever received the applause that the tenor 
have called forth, and so they have ever been the Cock 
This fact makes it the more 


appreciation among cultivated people 


Robins of the musical world 
to be wondered at that they are willing to accept training 
that p!aces them in the rank of the baritone 

It is quite easy the 
quite easy to make its joyous, ringing tones turn into the 


to throw tenor voice out of plac: 


sombre, funereal tones of the “voice of tears”; but % 
belongs to the teacher who understands, who can ex 
plain how to produce the tone which is open but not 


blatant, to keep the tenor voice true to its quality and 
pitch. 

Do we wonder that the tenor is disappearing when we 
consumptive tones these teachers 
Alias, poor Cock Robin! You are 


your 


hear the smothered, 
compel them to emit? 
tco puffed up to reason the matter out, so 

all 


RATCLIFFI 


muse 


will have the fate prepared ior such as you by the 


sparrows of your proiession. CAPERTON 
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MISS MARIE HALL. 





OME eight years ago Miss Marie Hall, then a 
small child, was a pupil of Miss Hildegard 

Werner, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. She exhibited 

such marvelous gifts and made such rapid 

progress that it was evident she would have a 

great future, M. Sauret, the principal violin 
professor of the Royal Academy, who heard her play in 

Newcastle, spoke in high terms of her playing. At that 

time Miss Marie Hall’s father was the harpist in the Em- 

pire Orchestra, Newcastle-on-Tyne; but after some time 
he got an engagement in Bristol, where he went to live. 

While there Miss Marie Hall had some lessons from Max 

Mossel, and later on from Professor Kruse in London. 

On September 23, 1899, Miss Marie Hall, after a com- 
petition, gained the Wessely exhibition in violin playing 
at the Royal Academy of Music. Alas! it was the old 
story over again—great musical talents and no money 
As Miss Hall’s father could not guarantee the authorities 
of the Royal Academy of Music that he had the means 
to maintain his daughter in London during the time the 
scholarship lasted, Miss Hall was compelled to relin- 
quish the exhibition, and thus the Royal Academy of 
Music lost the opportunity of attaching to its institution 
a highly gifted student of exceptional power. 

In June, 1901, Miss Hall had an opportunity of playing 
m London to Kubelik, who was most enthusiastic about 
her playing. As a direct result of Kubelik’s enthusiasm 
in the matter, a wealthy and generous gentleman offered 
to pay for Miss Marie Hall’s musical education at the 
Conservatory of Music at Prague, where she has been 
studying under Professor Sevcik. 

At the Prufung concert, held last July in the Rudol- 
phium Hall in Prague, Miss Hall created such a furore 
that she was recalled twenty times by the delighted audi- 
ence, including all the professors from the conservatory 
On that occasion Professor Sevcik was so much pleased 
with Miss Hall’s performance that he told her she “was 
his very best pupil.” 

That this young violinist of eighteen is likely to create 
a great stir in the musical world is apparent from the 
following passage contained in a letter written by Miss 
Hall from Prague in December last: 

“T am sure it will interest you to know I have played a! 
four concerts since I last wrote to you, and I got on 
splendidly at all of them At my coming out concert 
here, when I played Tschaikowsky’s Concerto in D ma- 
jor, an Adagio by Vieuxtemps and the ‘Moto Perpetuo’ 
of Paganini, I was recalled thirty times and had to play 
five encores before the people would let me leave the 
platform.” 

Miss Hall made her appearance in Vienna with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra on January 29 with sensational 
success; and on February 16 she gave, with the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra, a concert at St. James’ Hall, London, with 
equally pronounced success. 

On the afternoon of March 5 (tomorrow) Miss Hall 
gives another recital in St. James’ Hall, London, assisted 
by Herr Gottfried Galston and Miss Caroline Monte- 
fiore, the American dramatic soprano. 





The program for this concert is as follows: 
Sonata in A major, op. 47 (Kreutzer), for violin and piano. . Beethoven 
Songs— 
Allerseelen 
Seitdem dein Aug’ in meines schaute...... 
Wo. Welt eB occascscccescces 
Violin Concerto in F sharp minor 
Piano solo, Variations on a Theme of Handel 
Violin solo, Chaconne 





Miss Hall has a wonderful command of her instrument. It 
evident that she is entirely devoted to her art, and that her devo 
tion has been crowned with splendid success. 

The audience showed their enjoyment and admiration by endless 
bursts of applause. 

Seldom do young artists wait to make their début until they ar 
so advanced as this young girl of only eighteen years, who bring 
with her into the career of a violinist not only stupendous dexterity 
but also that refined treatment of musical phrases which as a ruk 
s only found in experienced artists. 


SECOND POPULAR SYMPHONY CONCERT OF THE 
CESKA FILHARMONIE. 
The hall of the Produktenbérse, in which this concert took place 
was crowded and the public expectant. Miss Marie Hall, the gifted 
pupil of Professor Sevcik, was the star of the evening, and roused 








Marie Hay 


the enthusiasm of the audience by her performance, in which mas- 
terly technic was united with a beautiful rich tone and strong musi 
feeling. She played the Violin Concerto of Tschaikowsky, 
with the first movement of which she lately created a furore at a 
soirée of the Umeleck&é Boseda Musical Society. With an ease and 
calm that were simply bewildering, she overcame the enormous 
difficulties with which this great and exacting work teems. The 
audience lost all control of themselves, and after the Violin Con 
certo cheered the performer again and again 


cal 





At Bloomingdale Church. 


HE following program was given at Bloomingdale 

Reformed Church, Broadway and Sixty-eighth street, 

last Thursday evening. The concert was very enjoyable. 
The quartet is the regular choir of the church: 


Scherzo, from Fifth Sonata Guilmant 
Mr. 


Quartet, Down in a Fretty Valley 


Eick. 
Henry Leslie 
Cavatina, Lieti Signor, Les Huguenots Meyerbeer 
Miss Pottgieser 
Aria, Salve Dimora, Faust - Gounod 
Mr. Rieck. 
Passage Bird's Farewell peoeeaets .Eugen Hildach 


Uae ..J. Blumenthal 
Songs— Miss Bliss and Miss Pottgieser 
Ee a oe ZL. Hlertmam The Rose. .ooccccoecccece ..Noel Johnson 
Ti WaRMI TIGR. 662. cc csccccccccccepecccesccccvccoces MacDowell Sing-a-Low......... H. L. Brainerd 
Heats Gabe, WI dso ldedccvccscnscevecstsbcsccccessesséccvecs Paganini The Butterfly....... pabeeenets Noel Johnson 
(On one string.) Mr. Roft. 
Some of Miss Hall’s press notices follow: Chanson des Baisers................ Bemberg 
PRAGUE. Miss Bliss. 


The success of her first appearance was brilliant, and we are fully 
justified in saying that in Miss Marie Hall a splendid star is rising 
in the musical world. 


JEANNETTE 


DURN 


Pianist. 








M. Costa 


Quartet, O the Sad Moments of Parting..... see 
-H. Lane Wilson 


Quartet, Flora’s Holiday ; 
A Cycle of Old English Melodies. 


9 
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ROGER-MICLOS RECITAL. 

ME. ROGER-MICLOS gave a Chopin 

recital Mendelssohn Hall Monday 
There was an audience large and distinguished. 

The Schumann “Etudes Symphoniques” were delivered 


Schumann 


at afternoon. 


with rare musical intelligence, brilliant technic and dom- 
temperament. The listeners broke in after one 
variations and applauded enthusiastically. The 
was done with force and fire, the qualities 


inating 
of the 
brilliant finale 
that show it off to best advantage 

Chopin’s G minor Ballade departed widely from the 
conventional reading, and it was on this account doubly 
enjoyable. Mme. Roger-Miclos has discovered in it many 
bits of leit hand melody, and several eloquent progres- 
sions that other pianists never think it worth their while 
Ihe coda was given with brilliancy. The 
too deliberate 
Mme. Roger- 
It was the gem of the 
Rare 


to emphasize 
last measures were perhaps trifle 
The D fiat 
Miclos as a poetess at the 
afternoon. The E 
discrimination in pedaling and rich tone coloring marked 
The B fi 


C sharp min 


lew a 


beautiful Nocturne revealed 
piano 
minor Prelude was redemanded 
Scherzo substi- 
tuted for the one in other numbers 
announced on the program, all received with marked ap- 
“Des Abends,” “In Der 
and “Traumeswirren.” 
same composer’s 
a delightful 


its performance at minor was 


or, and 
proval, were these by Schumann 
Nacht,” 
Chopin’s C sharp minor Vz 
A flat 


“Warum,” “Grillen” 
Ise and the 


close of 





Polonaise were a brilliant 


concert 
ARTHUR WHITING’S NOTICES. 
eo OMMENTS Portland Boston papers 
Arthur Whiting’s concerts, February 10 and 11, were 


as follows: 


The recital 


from and on 


Hal n tl lightful series instituted 


at Kotzschmar 





by the Rossini Club, was most interesting and successful Mr 
Whiting’s playing of the Brahms’ Rhapsodie and Intermezzo in 
E flat was technically and artistically f very high rank Mr 
Whiting plays with distinction; he has a limpid style informed with 
artistic insight and sympathy. Then f wed Mr. Whiting’s charm 
ng song cycle, “Floriana,” with which he has enriched American 
music. It is a marvel of naivete, piquancy, humor, tenderness and 
here and there a deeper note by way of contrast, that is at once 
novel and delightful 

He is to be congratulated in finding such entirely adequate inter 
preters of his charming composition, “Floriana,” as Miss Edith 
Chapman, soprano; Miss Marguerite Hall, contralto; John Young, 
tenor, and Francis Rogers, baritone.—Daily Eastern Argus 

A concert made up entirely of the compositions of one composer 
and that composer an American, calls for something of enthusiasm 


was the duet, “Love 


lightful the duet, “A 


m the part of the reviewer. Most excellent 


Life’s End,” and equally successful and de 








Heart for Everyone.” Refined and charming were the two pian 
suites which Mr. Whiting gave wit delicacy and finesse 
His exquisitely dainty sng cycle, loriar was the chief suc 
cess of the concert Mr. Whiting’s delicacy of treatment and 
playful piquancy are worthy of the heartiest praise—Boston Ad 
vertiser 

Mr. Whiting’s three duets for contralt and baritone, to old 
English texts, are gracefully tuned and appropriate and consonant 
n spirit. The three Kipling “Barrack Room Ballads” are melodious, 
ave swing, verve, independence nd liness The song cycle 
Floriana” is now widely and firmly established in favor Mr 
Whiting played his piano suite, “La Danseuse,” and also his “Suite 
Moderne,” together with a the accompaniments, showing in all 
his approved strength, facility and play of fancy.—Boston Herald 
Mr. Whiting played Brahms’ Rhapsodie in E flat with a firm and 
fine touch, and expressed tender and delicate shades in the Inter 
mezzo. While a forceful player, he never degenerates to anything 
resembling coarseness, and he exercises a charm on all that hear 
him. Mr. Whiting’s song cycle, “Floriana,” is as fascinating, de 
lightful and meritorious a composition as has been heard here 
in many seasons. It is a fanciful and beautiful setting to a series 
of charming poems by Oliver Herford, and has been one of the 
successes of the season, given in various places, winning the ap 


proval of fastidious and cultivated audiences.—Portland Evening Ex 


press 


Piano Tuning 


Good piano tuners earn §6 to §8 per day. With the aid of the 
Tune-a-phone, anyone can become a successful tuner. Write for 
particulars. MILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING, 
5 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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New York “Evening Post.”’—Theodor Bjérk- 


New York “Tribune,.”—In Mendelssohn Hall last 





sten, one of our great apostles of Bach, knows how to make 
an attractive ** * Mr. Bjérksten has a voice 
of genuine tenor quality, with not a baritonal in- 
ient. * * * He was at his best in ‘‘ Ah, fuyez,” from 
isonet **Manon,” which he sang dramatically, and in 
Schubert’s Serenade (‘‘ Leisefiehen”), which evoked such a 
storm of applause that it had to be repeated. Several of 
the other numbers received applause enough to justify an 
encore. 
CONCERTS 
ORATORIO 
SONG RECITALS. 





THBDOYDonR 


BIORE STEN, wicca worn. 


night Theodor Bjérksten gave a recital, in which he showed 
that he is splendidly equipped intellectually and emotion- 
ally as a singer of songs. * * * The songs in his pro- 
gram which had real heart in them were sung with fine 
and trutfiful expression, and one of them, Bungert's 
‘“‘Sandtriiger,” which marked the climax of the evening, 
sent a thrill through the audience, so dramatically was it 
conceived and uttered. 
INSTRUCTION IN SINGING. 

2 West 29th Street, New York. 
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I" is a dubilted ‘that Kubelik, the violinist, is en- 
gaged to marry the Countess Marianne Csaky, 
f Vienna, a relative of the Hungarian Prime Min- 
ister. The countess is married just at present, but 
that is a mere detail. 


G IACOMO PUCCINI, the composer, while rid- 

ing in an automobile near Milan, was thrown 
into a ravine and sustained a fracture of the leg. 
As a rule among musicians automobile accidents 
are very rare. 


ERDI’S “La Traviata” will be fifty years old on 
March 6. In 1853 it was produced at the 
Fenice Theatre in Venice and failed completely. 
About a year later it started on its successful career 
at the Teatro San Benedetto in Venice. Madame 
Sembrich did not sing at the original performance. 


A N ancient philosopher long ago said that there 

is nothing like knowing thyself. The music 
reporter of the New York Sun knows himself. Read 
these extracts from his Sunday school sermon of 
this week. He calls himself “the Sun’s unmusical 
reporter,” “the miscreant who constructs this col- 
umn,” “the scrivener of this article,” “the Sun’s 
chronicler” and “those useless creatures, the mu- 
sical reporters of the daily papers.” 

There is real humility for you. And there is the 
ability not only effectively to misunderstand others, 
but thoroughly to understand himself. THe Mv- 
SICAL CourRIER’s good work has, as usual, not been 
in vain. 

T= Conried Metropolitan Opera Company has 
been incorporated at Albany with a capital of 
$150,000, with James H. Hyde, William H. McIn- 
tyre, Otto H. Kahn, Heinrich Conried, Henry Mor- 
ganthau, Henry Smith, Elliott Gregory, Clarence 
H. Mackay, Henry Rogers, Wil- 


THE OPERA’S frid B. Bremer, Eugene Bar- 
EXCELLENT rington, Bainbridge Colby, John 
PROJECTS. Quinn and Walter H. Merriain, 


of this State, and George J 
Gould, of Lakewood, N. J., as incorporators and 
directors. The artistic spirit will be Heinrich Con- 
ried, as already known, and the financial advisers 
will be Henry Morganthau and Otto H. Kahn, the 
rest of the directors being merely, of course, mem- 
bers of the committee to fulfill the contingencies of 
the law. Much of the staff of the Metropolitan 
Opera House will be retained, and Mr. Maurice 
Grau has for the present gone completely into the 
background. Such is fate! ‘The king is dead; long 
live the king!” The first step which Mr. Conried 
has taken, and which constitutes a good augury, is 
the abolishing of the Concert Bureau at the Metro 
politan Opera House. This Bureau interfered very 
much with the whole concert system of the United 
States, and utilized the opera singers to such an 
extent that they were sometimes unfit for opera, be- 
ing engaged through Mr. Grau’s bureau by many 
organizations. It was a financial transaction which 
netted considerable money to the management, but 
it injured the opera, because the singers could not 
sing in opera and concert at the same time, certain- 
ly not at the same moment, but during the same 
period, we mean, of course. Opera singers had a 
considerable income through that fact, and he or 
she received offers from oratorio societies and mu- 
sical societies generally, and the Grau Concert 
3ureau disposed of these artists. They were then, 
of course, merely used in a secondary function in 
the opera house, although the subscribers were not 
aware of this and could not therefore know about it. 
If Mr. Conried succeeds in keeping his people out 
of the concert field he will help the opera, and he 
will also help the concert business, and the opera 
will be very much helped through the cultivation of 
the concert business. The concert bureau at the 











Metropolitan was a perfect nest of intrigue ons in- 
jured the artistic work of the opera palpably. 

Mr. Conried has-also decided that the Philadel- 
phia “jumps” shall cease, and that a definite Phila- 
delphia season should be established. That is an 
excellent thing. Altogether, it seems as if the revo- 
lution at the opera may not only bring us English 
opera and ensemble instead of a star system, but 
may eradicate many of the evils which have grown 
out of this old musty institution. Everybody should 
be fair to Mr. Conried in all that he is endeavoring 
to do and help him along as much as possible, giv- 
ing him moral support for the furtherance of a 
great plan for the development of music in this 
country under a system based upon art and intelli- 
gence. 





R. A. C. MACKENZIE, the well known Eng- 
lish composer, as has already been published, 
is coming to Canada in April to conduct a series of 
orchestral concerts in Quebec, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Toronto,“ Hamilton and other cities. The orches- 
tra which he is to conduct is to be 
an American orchestra. He is to 
meet this orchestra in Detroit and 
rehearse there, and then go 
Canada for a tour, beginning at Windsor. 

If the impression prevails among Canadian mu- 
sicians that Dr. Mackenzie is to have the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra it should be at once modified 
by the fact that the Thomas Orchestra is to make a 
tour at that very time in the West, and Dr. Mac- 
kenzie will have an orchestra known as Rosenbeck- 
er’s Symphony Orchestra, of Chicago. There will 
not be a man from the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra in this organization. Now, whatever may be 
the merits of the Rosenbecker Orchestra—this not 
being a question under consideration at thig mo- 
ment—the musical people of Canada must be in- 
formed of the fact that before they listen to Dr. 
Mackenzie’s performances they must know that 
Theodore Thomas’ Orchestra is not to be con- 
ducted by Dr. Mackenzie. It is to be hoped that 
the Doctor will secure results from Rosenbecker’s 
Orchestra; but Rosenbecker’s Orchestra is not the 
Chicago Orchestra, known as the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra, one of the greatest orchestras today, not 
only in the United States, but in the world, and 
this probably is the view which Dr. Mackenzie has 
of it, because the reputation of Theodore Thomas 
with Dr. Mackenzie is about the same as that of 
Dr. Mackenzie with Theodore Thomas; they know 
each other. If we are not mistaken, the first per- 
formance of a Mackenzie Symphony in this coun- 
try was under Theodore Thomas in this city. A 
Mackenzie Symphony has never been played by 
the Rosenbecker Orchestra; it is not prepared for 
symphonic work. The Rosenbecker Orchestra 
gives popular concerts in Chicago, ten concerts for 
$2, and it has fulfilled its mission in that direction; 
but it will be for Dr. Mackenzie to decide whether 
that is the orchestra he wants with which to in- 
terpret his works and the works of those composers 
which he will produce in Canada. C. A. E. Harris, 
the Canadian music manager, probably has inves- 
tigated this, and if so, he ought to inform Dr. Mac- 
kenzie that he is not going to conduct the Thomas 
Orchestra. The regular price of the Union for a 
concert is $7 a man in Chicago, and the rehearsals 
are paid for, but under some arrangement and by 
permission of the Union in Chicago, in considera- 
tion of this Canadian tour, which is to be made and 
for which the Rosenbecker Orchestra has engaged 
Union musicians, they now receive for these Chi- 
cago concerts $4 each a concert, without rehearsal, 
on account, as we said before, of some combina- 
tion that has been made with this Mackenzie 
tour. Altogether, it has an appearance which does 
not bode the best for the Doctor’s artistic results, 
although the Doctor may decide to abolish sym- 
phony programs and give popular concerts. 


IMPORTANT 
TO CANADA. 
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Ghe Philharmonic ‘Refuses. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








No Perpetual Conductorship. 





HE Philharmonic Society, at its meeting last 
Saturday, followed the suggestions of THE 
MusicaL Courier and disagreed with the ladies 
and gentlemen headed by Mrs. Sheldon and Samuel 
Untermeyer, Harry Harkness Flagler and Walter 
Damrosch, who were seeking to contribute $40,000 
a year or more for four years, for the purpose of 
making the Philharmonic Orchestra somewhat of a 
permanent institution. It was easily understood by 
members of the Philharmonic Society that the 
whole plan and proposition meant nothing but the 
perpetuation of the present conductorship. There 
is a rumor, as already stated in this paper, that the 
present conductor will not be the conductor of the 
Philharmonic after another season, and it can very 
well be understood that this course of the Philhar- 
monic, being a virtual rejection of his own plan, 
meant a virtual rejection of his own conductorship. 
Had the Philharmonic Society believed in continu 
ing the present conductor it might have revoiu- 
tionized its constitution, although it is difficult to 
understand how such a revolution could have bet- 
tered things. Some rumors have been afloat to the 
effect that Richard Strauss was to be made the per- 
manent conductor, but nothing of that kind seems 
to have a firm basis for belief. The society’s mem- 
bers and officers have been corresponding with 
most of the important conductors of Europe for 
some time past, privately or otherwise, or through 
friends. 

At the meeting of the society which was held 
Saturday at the Aschenbroedel Verein, 146 East 
Eighty-sixth street, its secretary, Felix F. Leifels, 
gave the following statement to the newspapers: 

“The propositions made by the fund committe« 
have been declined on the general ground that they 
would so change the nature of the society and inter- 
fere with the control of its affairs by its members, 
which has always been its vital principle, that the 
future of the society would be thereby imperilled.” 

This decision of the society, Mr. Leifels said, 
closed all negotiations between it and the commit- 
tee represented by Mr. Flagler and Mr. Untermeyer. 
What further action might be taken by the commit- 
tee or some other committee would, then, come as 
an entirely new proposition, to be considered with- 
out reference to the negotiations just closed. Be- 
yond this he would not discuss the matter for pub 
lication, and Mr. Flagler, who is the head of the 
fund committee in the absence of Mr. Untermeyer, 
said that he was unable to talk of it until he had 
been formally notified by the Philharmonic Society. 
Mr. Leifels said that in the course of the week he 
would prepare a statement fully setting forth the 
position of the society. 

That position is, however, pretty well known 
from the comments of several members and gen- 
eral information about the proposals of the fund 
committee. These proposals are understood to 
have stipulated two things with considerable dis- 
tinctness: That the fund committee should have a 
large representation (presumably seven members 
to eight of the society) on the Philharmonic’s 
board of directors, and that the orchestra should 
give a certain stipulated number of concerts more 
than under the present régime every season. By 
some this number was said to have been forty, as 
compared with sixteen at the present time. Mr. Dam- 
rosch said recently that the orchestra would not 
make objection to more work; but, on the other 
hand, there is the fact that several of its members 
have engagements with orchestras in theatres or 





other musical organizations, which now take up a 
large part of their time. 

The acceptance of a proposal involving a large 
number of concerts per season would necessitate 
the retirement of these musicians, among whom 
are some of the older and best known members of 
the Philharmonic. 

A member of the organization said that the ac- 
ceptance of the suggestion giving the fund com- 
mittee a large voice in the management of the so- 
ciety would destroy its present co-operative plan 
divided responsibility, both 
conditions were considered 


and establish a of 


which inimical to its 
interests. 

The society took no action on the matter of 
choosing a conductor for the ensuing year. 

The Philharmonic Society can never be estab- 
lished as a Permanent Orchestra. It is constitu- 
tionally so created through a co-operative system 
that it can only exist, as it has in the past, by select- 
ing a new Conductor whenever in its estimation it 
feels justified in changing. Such a body can never 
be permanent. The only Permanent Orchestra is 
that which exists on a business basis through the 
establishment of a fund—a financial foundation 
upon which the business interests of the Orchestra 
rest. The establishment of a Pension Fund, or a 
Home, which is now sought to be done in Boston 
and in Chicago respectively, is the outgrowth of the 
first plan. Then the musicians belonging to a Perma- 
nent Orchestra can see a future, and will remain 
with it and keep it permanent in character, and 
when they become old enough to retire they will 
be pensioned or will have a home. With the Phil- 
harmonic Society there is no such a prospect; 
therefore the old members retain control, which is 
natural enough as well as proper. Why should 
they give up their instruments and their positions 
when they have the control? For this reason the 
concerts can never be of a high order, although 
what was done by Emil Paur is surprising in view 
of all these defects. 

Mr. Damrosch as a business man probably saw 
that he had a chance here to make a permanent 
Conductorship for himself in the City of New York 
by means of friends and through some financial 
backing. The Philharmonic Society, however, did 
not care for it; it was Utopian. Besides that Mr. 
Damrosch’s artistic history in New York City did 
not justify his selection as a permanent Conductor. 
This is no reflection whatever upon him, for as a 
business man he stands very high. We are speak- 
ing here from the artistic point of view as a Con- 
ductor. If he were a different conductor there 
might have been some reason for the Philharmonic 
to make a suggestion on a compromise basis; but 
there were many members of the organizations who 
were dissatisfied with the daily newspaper criticisms 
on his performances and who know the defects, 
and who know that all the rehearsing will never 
remedy those defects. A man may be a very com- 
petent musician and a very competent pianist and 
a very competent lecturer and still not be a com- 
petent Conductor for music of a classical order 
such as is required by Philharmonic concerts. Of 
course, Mr. Damrosch could not remedy the de- 
fects either. 

All the influence of the daily newspaper music 
critics could not avail. They used all their little 
engines of diplomacy and intrigue to carry through 
this scheme of the Philharmonic and the perpetual 
conductorship; but THe MusicaL Courter, backed 
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up by the New York Herald and the Evening Post, 
refused to approve of the movement, and that ended 
it. Now, then, let the get 
great man, some great Conductor, and try to re 
After that, with original 


Philharmonic some 
vive its fallen fortunes. 
instead of encyclopedic annotations to maintain its 
dignity, the society might prosper. 

In referring to this interesting subject the Even 
ing Post of Monday says: 


Had the fund offered been the interest on a million dol 
lars, with absolute freedom from all obligations in regard 
to conductorship, the offer would, of course, have been ac 


cepted. But the members of the Philharmonic Society know 
very well that they have one of the best orchestras in the 
world, and that all that is needed to bring it back to the 
prosperous financial condition enjoyed under Theodore 


Thomas and Anton Seid! is a conductor 


stull 


of the same high 


rank. The amount of written with a view of obfus 


cating this plain fact is astonishing [here are rumor 


a combination between the Philharmonic and the,Con 
certainly would 


Mr 


for instance, for a 


ried Metropolitan Opera Company. It 


make our next musical season very interesting if Con 


ried should bring over Richard Strauss, 


to conduct one of his and 


month or two operas some of 
the Philharmonic concerts. The others could be conducted 
by Alfred Hertz. With the promise of two such con 
ductors the Philharmonic would regain its old. prestige at 
a bound 


N February 26 a decision favorable to Pietro 
Mascagni was handed down by the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts in the suit brought against 
the Italian Aubrey Mittenthal 
The Supreme Court holds that the decision 


composer by and 


others. 
rendered by the Supe 
MASCAGNI’S TROUBLES _ rior Court (where the 


ALMOST OVER. suit was originally 


brought) was wrong 
and that the contract made between the plaintiffs 
the 


and Mascagni must be construed by Italian 


courts and not by the courts of this country. The 


Supreme Court decision says: 


Ihe contract was entered into in Florence, Italy, and 
contained a provision that “the present contract in its form 
and substance is regulated by the Italian laws by will of 


he parties concerned. Whatever difference or question 


there might arise between the parties, including the agent 


will be acted upon by the civil authorities of Florence, Italy 
| 


Maestro Mascagni reserves the right to direct action in 


New York for the payment of his recompense, and there 
fore he alone has the faculty to derogate the competence 
f the established contract 


rhe court added that such an agreement of the 
parties is valid here. It says also that such a con 
tract is not improvident and unreasonable, or such 
an abnegation of legal rights that the Government, 
for the protection of mankind, will not recognize it, 
even when made in a foreign country by subjects 
or citizens of that country 

We have been asked to give an opinion on this 
case. THe Musicat Courter, while always will 
ing and able to comment on any and all musical 
matters, does not profess to be an authority on 
legal lore, and hence withholds its opinion in this 
matter of the Mascagni suit. It seems to us that 
the American courts are quite able to decide such 
points and satisfactorily to mete out justice. 


dare is the dean of annotators in this city? It 

is now stated that the one who is said to be 
the dean is merely an imitator of the original an- 
notation. How much is an annotating job worth 
per? There are some very clever people connected 
with THE Musica CourIrer in various parts of the 
world who would like to know something about 
the business end of the annotating, as they might 
be able to make a few dollars for their poor mothers 
themselves, and as it is a legitimate occupation for 
the poor New York music critic there is no reason 
why others should not indulge in it 
quiring annotations, either encyclopedic or orig 


Parties re 


inal, will please send their names and addresses to 
this office; programatical notes preferred, but there 
will be no thematic coincidences 
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The Critic's 


Opportunity. 





“And They Shall Go In and Out, and Find Pasture.”’ 





EIGHTEENTH PAPER. 





HE critic of the Staats-Zeitung but a short 
time ago received his baptism at the 
hands of the critic of the Wilkesbarre 

eee §=Record on the occasion of his appearing 
in that place as the soloist for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Nothing daunted by his experience in 
that locality, he has since made a still more dar- 
ing plunge in Boston with the piano part of a quar- 
tet by Chausson. Having demonstrated that he 
could not play Liszt he proceeded to show what he 
could do to the unfortunate Frenchman, who also 
having passed away is no longer in a position to 
resent undue familiarity. The following are some 
of the criticisms elicited by Herr Spanuth’s per- 
formance in Boston: 





The Boston Herald—August Spanuth, of New York, 
who has an estimable reputation both as musician and 
critic, rendered the piano portion accordantly: and artis- 
tically. And yet, such is the ever growing fullness of the 
piano of these days that, although the lid was closed and 
the player was discreet and attentive, it was often im- 
possible for the viola and ’cello to be followed, so sonorous 
was the unforced volume against which their voices had to 


make way. 
The Boston Transcript—Possibly a more sympathetic 
performance might have brought the quartet’s beauties 


more clearly to view, but Mr. Spanuth, the pianist of the 
occasion, showed little feeling for French music. 

The Boston Journal (Philip Hale)—-Mr. Spanuth is a 
broad minded, thoroughly equipped, brave and discrimina- 
tive critic, but these qualities do not necessarily enabie him 
to interpret Chausson. However opinions may differ as 
to ihe quality of the work itself or the performance of it, 
we can all agree in thanking Mr. Kneisel and his asso- 
ciates for the opportunity of becoming acquainted with a 
piece of chamber music that has excited attention and ad- 
miration abroad. 


Louis C. Elson—Mr. Spanuth made his Boston début, 
we believe, on this occasion. He proved himself an intel- 
ligent musician, playing with good ensemble effect and an 
evident comprehension of the scope of the work. Yet one 
wished for more of abandon and passion in the piano part; 
Mr. Spanuth might have been much more assertive without 
overstepping the proper limits of his part of the quartet. 
The last two movements were the most attractive, and 
would have been yet more so had there been a little more 
freedom displayed 


These comments are exceptionally interesting for 
many reasons, chief-of which is the care the Boston 
critics have displayed in letting their brother jour- 
nalist down as easily as possible. They were guilty 
of but one unkindness, and this was doubtless an 
oversight. They rather dwelt upon the tragic end 
of Chausson, and this unavoidably leads the specu- 
lative mind to canvass the possibility of the com- 
poser’s having seen in some apocalyptic vision 
what was in store for him at the hands of Herr 
Spanuth. This would, of course, account for his 
premature end. 

To appreciate fully the value of these professional 
amenities it is necessary to bear in mind that, al- 
though the critic of the Staats-Zeitung was mak- 
ing his début in Boston, he was by no means mak- 
ing it in the world of music. He was not born yes- 
terday and he has posed in New York for years, 
not only as a critic but as a pianist and a teacher 
of the piano, not to mention his work as an anno- 
tator of programs. He is no novice; yet if we read 
carefully the above extracts from the Boston pa- 
pers we are forced to conclude that the perform- 
ance of Herr Spanuth lacked all of being dis- 
tinguished for the display of ability of the first or- 





der. The question which presents itself to the 
mind of the reader, the question which will not down 
is: What would the Boston critics have done— 
what would the critic of the Staats-Zeitung him- 
self have done—to a débutant who, not enjoying 
the position and the influence of Herr Spanuth, 
played the piano no better than he appears to have 
played it on that occasion? 

What would have happened to the ambitious pi- 
anist of no more than Herr Spanuth’s capacity, with- 
out Herr Spanuth’s formidable machinery in the 
world of music, is not left to conjecture, for we 
have seen it illustrated in the case of Kathrin 
Hilke, who was recently so indiscreet as to attempt 
a song recital in New York. It is very generally 
known that Miss Hilke’s specialty is church music 
and oratorio, and it is pretty generally conceded 
that a long course of training in this particular 
branch of the art of song is not the best preparation 
for the interpretation of a class of music which, 
making a greater demand on the emotions, on what 
is known as the temperament of a singer, requires 
characteristics of voice and method almost diamet- 
rically opposed to those involved in church work. 
It was scarcely to be expected, therefore, that after 
years of training and an experience almost exclu- 
sively confined to the one kind of work, the singer 
should reach at a single bound the highest point 
of achievement in the other; but when due allow- 
ance is made for this drawback, or even without 
allowing for it, no unbiased person will deny that 
Miss Hilke sang her program quite as well, judging 
from the comments of the Boston critics, as Herr 
Spanuth played the piano, and that she sings a 
great deal better than the majority of the New 
York critics write. 

Could Miss Hilke take sufficient time for a calm 
and thoughtful perusal of some of the criticisms 
upon her recital she would doubtless receive a valu- 
able lesson upon the vanity of human utterance, 
and, incidentally, she might be able to give some 
of her critics points upon the correct use of the 
language in which they habitually write. For in- 
stance: The critic of the morning Sun, whose dic- 
tion is always more or less weird, who tells us that 
Mendelssohn “visited England copiously,” vouch- 
safes to the waiting multitude the information that 
Miss Hilke’s singing was “plethoric with good in- 
tentions,” and dismisses her recital in a single 
“stick,” barring the enumeration of the numbers on 
her program. Of the eleven lines employed in: de- 
scribing the recital all are in the worst possible 
taste and several are indicative of very confused 
impressions of the meanings of certain words in 
constant use; still others smack strongly of the real 
business of the writer in question, which is not 
music criticism, but marine reporting. 

When a man is endeavoring to carry on several 
vocations simultaneously he should be careful not 
to nod over his task; otherwise he may be betrayed 
into lapses of memory the reverse of creditable to 
him in any of his several capacities. The reason 
given by the critic of the Sun for Miss Hilke’s fail- 
ure to interest him was most characteristic. It was 
not that she had no voice, nor that her method was 
faulty; it was because she “spells her name Kath- 
arin.” The continuous readers of the Sun are 
aware that the critic of this paper invariably bases 
his complaints (one could not say objections with- 
out doing violence to the language) on some such 





ground as this. “I do not like you, Doctor Fell.” 
This acute irritability with reference to small mat- 
ters, which is symptomatic of an advanced state of 
a certain phase of mental aberration, is always op- 
erative in those columns of the Sun devoted to mu- 
sic criticism. As soon as the attention is called to 
Miss Hilke’s offense in allowing her name to appear 
on the program in this form one knows precisely 
what to expect from the critic who reasons thus: 
She spells her name with a “K,” therefore she can- 
not sing; she has left off the “e,” and, since I despise 
a woman who leaves the “‘e” off of Catharine, she 
need not appear before me expecting favors. I am 
one of the great Poo-Bas of the daily press, there- 
fore, although I do a thing that is probably unjust, 
none dare call me to account. 

ese & 

The other criticisms on Miss Hilke’s recital were 
scarcely more encouraging to the ambition of the 
young woman than that of the Sun, but the other 
critics who condemned her were at some pains to 
give rather more substantial reasons for not caring 
to hear her. Just here one is able to see clearly the 
great advantage of being employed on the daily 
press if one have ambitions in any direction what- 
ever. Admitting for the sake of argument that Miss 
Hilke’s recital did not denote the highest degree of 
fitness on her part for the task undertaken; admit- 
ting that in the circumstances it was the height of 
indiscretion to appear before a New York audience 
seeing that she was neither a critic nor the protégée 
of a critic, the fact remains that she sang as well as 
Herr Spanuth plays; that in the least successful of 
her songs her execution was far more creditable than 
the criticism of the same which appeared in the Sun; 
that compared to the English of Herr Spanuth’s 
program notes on the fifth Wetzler concert the very 
least of her achievements assumes a classic dignity. 
The inference is clear. Because she was not em 
ployed on a daily newspaper she was a fair mark 
for all who saw fit to make a target of her, and she 
paid the utmost farthing not because of her imper- 
fect work, but simply because she was defenseless. 

Herr Spanuth, on the contrary, who, apparently, 
expresses himself as obscurely by means of the key- 
board as in the two languages which he professes 
to write, goes to Boston, where it is the fashion to 
treat people at least with courtesy. The Boston 
critics dare not praise his performance, but as they 
have not read his criticisms and his program notes 
they are at liberty to assume that he is a great critic, 
and they give him the advantage of the doubt. He 
receives the full benefit of the professional amenity 
which materially softens the asperity of the criticism 
that would undoubtedly have been meted out to a 
mere pianist who might have played not wisely, 
but still far better than did the critic of the Staats 
Zeitung. The case stands thus: Herr Spanuth is a 
pianist of indifferent ability who probably could not, 
without his influence as a critic, secure such an 
engagement as the one he recently filled in Bos- 
ton; nor would he in all likelihood venture to ap- 
pear before an audience in the role of virtuoso were 
he as defenseless as Miss Hilke and other artists 
who, not connected with the press, are compelled 
to stand upon their merits. Having secured the 
engagement on the strength of his position as a 
critic he goes before an audience with everything 
in his favor. When the critics find that he cannot 
play the piano they say to themselves: “He has 
been posing in New York for years as an authority 
on music; therefore he must be good for some- 
thing; he cannot play, therefore he must be a 
great critic.” 

Similarly in the case of the critic of the Sun; 
those who read his comments on music fancy that 
it must be on account of his value as a marine ex- 
pert that he is retained on that paper; and doubt- 
less those who are qualified to judge, reading his 
reports of marine affairs, conclude that he retains 
his position by reason of being a great music critic. 
Such is the advantage of carrying on several spe- 

















cialties at the same time, more particularly when 
one is connected with the press. In such a situa- 
tion the critic is not only able to blow his own 
trumpet with all the fine sonority of the Israelitish 
host before Jericho, so that every obstacle crumbles 
at the sound, but being in a position to strike his 
adversary in his weakest part, no one is willing to 
incur his displeasure, and he is therefore secure 
from attack, no matter how badly he may play, how 
badly he may write. 

The unfortunate soprano, attempting only one 
line of work and giving her whole attention to it, 
had nothing to hope for in appearing before a con- 
vocation of such critics. There is no means by 
which they can derive personal advantage from her 
career and they have no interest in pushing her, 
while her defenseless position gives them an oppor- 
tunity for appearing wise at very little cost. Had 
she taken the precaution to consult the critic of the 
Sun as to the proper manner of spelling her name 
before appearing in public it is doubtful whether 
she could have extracted sufficient encouragement 
from the entire daily press to hearten her for an- 
other attempt. The attitude of these critics toward 
everyone else but themselves is that no one per- 
son can possibly do two things well. If one be a 
capable singer of oratorio and church music, in- 
stead of assuming that success in one line is at 
least a reasonable promise of success in another, 
provided sufficient time for development be given, 
the very fact of success is taken as a guarantee that 
nothing further can be done. If a man plays 
Chopin well they will despise and deride his Bee- 
thoven to the end of time, and vice versa. If he 
paints landscapes well and attempts figures they 
will cry him down no matter how much promise he 
may give. If he is a successful comedian and at- 
tempts Shylock or Hamlet they will declare that 
his mind is unbalanced. This is more or less true 
in every department of criticism, but it is especially 
true in music criticism; and, in the meantime, the 
critics themselves have as many iroris in the fire as 
possible. If a man is employed to write music 
criticism he sees no reason why he should not 
write librettos for operas, analytical programs, in- 
troductions to books which he is able to advertise 
in his department by means of long extracts, or 
lecture on music or any subject that promises to 
turn a penny; but woe unto the luckless artist 
who attempts to achieve a little distinction “on the 
side,” as it were. 

The moral of all this, though a trifle rigorous in 
its application, is nevertheless beautiful in its sim- 
plicity: Be an artist and you shall be damned; re- 
pent and become a critic and you shall be saved. 





HY was the music reporter of the New York 
Staats-Zeitung engaged as the soloist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra? Merely because we have 
no other pianists in New York and Philadelphia. 
There was no other reason. 
Why was the music re- 
MORE QUESTIONS porter of the New York 
AND ANSWERS. Tribune engaged as lec- 
turer to the Philadelphia 
Orchestra? Merely because he has a sonorous 
bass voice and a well thumbed edition of Grove. 
There was no other reason. 

Why do the New York musicians lend a certain 
daily newspaper music reporter money? Merely 
because he is so very, very honest and always re- 
pays promptly and with interest. There is no other 
reason. 

Why do the large music publishing concerns em- 
ploy certain New York daily newspaper music re- 
porters as “editors” and “revisers” and “compilers” 
and “fingerers”? Merely because there are in the 
vast city of New York no real musicians who can 
perform these offices. There are no other reasons. 


Why was the music reporter of the New York 
Sun engaged as lecturer to the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra? 


Merely because he knows how to tack 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

before the wind in a jibboomed sailboat and how 
to jibe the hawser in a nor’ nor’wester. There was 
no other reason. 

Why was the music reporter of the New 
York Tribune engaged to translate Paderewski’s 
“Manru” libretto from German into English? 
Merely because he is the discoverer of “thematic 

and does not comb his hair. We 


coincidences,” 
can think of no other reason. 

Why was the music reporter of the Staats-Zeitung 
engaged to make piano arrangements from the 
score of “Manru’’? Merely because he is a just 
and upright man, who walks with clean hands be- 
fore the Lord and always pays his debts. There 
was no other reason. 

Why is the music reporter of the New York 
Tribune the official program annotator of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra? Merely because the New 
York Sun music reporter did not get the job. It is 
quite impossible to think of any other reason. 

Why is the music reporter of the New York 
Staats-Zeitung the official “programatical anno- 


tatorist’”” of the Wetzler Orchestra? Merely be- 
cause already yet. There could not be any other 
reason. 


Why is the music reporter of the New York 
Sun “collaborating” on an opera with the leader of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra? Merely because the 
said reporter has red hair and red eyes and read 
“Two Years Before the Mast.” Any other reason 
it would be difficult to divine. 

Why do Grau’s prima donnas, when they go 
a-touring inland, engage the New York daily news- 
paper music reporters as annotators for their recital 
programs? Merely because the music reporters do 
not object. In truth, that is the only reason. 

Why do singers at the Grau opera give some of 
the daily newspaper music reporters black pearls, 
sets of Louis XIV furniture and champagne din- 
ners? Merely because the music reporters accept 
all these things. Other reasons are not apparent. 

And are the donors never aware of the official 
connection of these men with the important New 
York Could it be possible 
that——— Perish the thought 
That is surely not the reason. These men are all 
honorable, and fair minded, and unprejudiced, and 
virtuous, and learned. Their business connection 
with the active musical interests of this city is 

Such 
and 


daily newspapers? 
Of course not. 


merely a series of thematic coincidences 
business relations are strictly honorable, in 
order to defend the music reporters and their meth- 
ods from popular misapprehension we have pub- 
The music reporters 
Tue Musica Cov- 


There is 


lished this spirited defense. 
need not trouble to thank us. 
RIER is merely performing a public duty 
no other reason. 

But there is one other question, and after hav- 
ing answered so many we are justified in asking 
one, How do the proprietors and editors of 
the New York daily papers look upon this? Do 
they believe that they should. have their papers 
utilized by reporters for the purpose of advancing 
the interests of singers, and publishers, and play- 
ers, and manufacturers who, in return, never pay 
the daily papers for this kind of valuable advertis- 
ing? The publishers and the players and the sing- 
ers and the managers and the orchestras and the 
societies here never engage these men for these 
laudable purposes unless they are officially con- 
nected with these daily papers, and therefore the 
daily papers should receive the benefits. The daily 
papers sometimes need support, they cannot de- 
pend entirely upon their subscribers and readers; 
they must also have some advertising, and some- 
times we see considerable boasting about the adver- 
tising they are getting—132 inches one month 
more than the month before, &c.—and they must 
be anxious to have advertising, and why do they 
not get the advertising? Why are not the annota- 
tions of the Philharmonic Society written by the 
New York Tribune instead of by its music reporter, 


too. 
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so that the New York Tribune would get the bene- 
fit of this? Why are not the programatical notes 
of concerts written by the Staats-Zeitung and the 
Staats-Zeitung thereby get the benefit of it, what- 
ever that benefit may consist of? It may be merely 
advertising. 

If THe MusicaL Courier were engaged in an- 
notating and &c., these 
daily music critic reporters here would point to it 
as an evidence that the paper was doing business, 
Music 


programatical writing, 


and there should be no business in music. 
and business are not terms that are sympathetic. 
Patti charges only $5,000 a night to sing. That is 
not Is it \re programatical 
notes written for nothing or for notes? Are the- 
Are collabora- 


business. music? 
matic coincidences or incidences? 
tions with musicians to write opera librettos and 
lyrics, &c., for them merely the desires of a sensi 
tive soul to advance literature and art in America? 
If so, why THE Musicat Courter has a chance at 
that kind of work. The daily newspaper proprietors 
and editors are the ones who are chiefly interested 
in this condition of affairs here,and these editors and 
proprietors of the daily newspapers are the ones 
who should be interested in this situation. Hence, 
we call their attention to it for the benefit of their 


own papers. 


HE following letter has just been received by 


THe MusicaL Courter from Remington 


Squire, the manager: 


Editors The Musical Courier 


GENTLEMEN—As a_ simple acknowledgment, where 
justly due, I wish to state that I have closed more than 
65 additional concerts for Mary Louise Clary, dat 
ing since January 1, 1903; which fact, coupled with the 
further information that, aside from her “Souvenir Fold 
ers,’ yours is practically the only advertising contracted 
for by her this season, speaks sufficiently for itself. 


Sincerely REMINGTON SQUIRE 


New Yorxk, March 2, 1903. 


rhere is no trouble about people being able to 
utilize the advertising columns of THE MUSICAL 
~ 


Courier to their advantage if 
WHERE TO they understand how and possess 
ADVERTISE. _ the intelligence which controls the 


advertising spirit The more 
money spent in this paper for advertising the greater 
the results. 


viduals, artists, managers and others who have been 


There are firms, corporations, indi 


advertising in this paper for over 20 years steadily, 
and among them will be found the rich, the success- 
ful, the great, the well known and the popular con- 
cerns and individuals, who have created through 
this advertising a capitalization for themselves in 
the shape of reputations which are worth to them 
thousands upon thousands of dollars a year. There 
is no desire on the part of this paper to urge people 
to advertise. There is no reason why those who 
do not understand what advertising is should at- 
tempt it, but if they have sufficient American intel 
ligence to see and to observe they will discover that 
others who know how to advertise are gaining daily 
upon them, and that those who wish to remain in 
obscurity and oblivion can do so, and it is to be 
hoped that they will be happy, because people gen- 
erally do as they like to do. 

Those who advertise are the ones that will suc- 
ceed. Those who advertise in THe Musica Covu- 
RIER when they are in the musical line or in any of 
its subdivisions, are the ones who succeed quickest, 
because this paper is the only musical paper in the 
world that has a circulation worth considering in 
connection with any advertising proposition. To 
spend $100 a year in other music papers is a waste; 
to spend $1,000 a year in THE MusicaL CourRIER 
is a profit. On the $1,000 spent in THE Musica 
COURIER great profits can be made. On the $100 
spent in other music papers there can only follow 
the loss of $100. This proposition is so plain before 
the musical world today that it requires no further 


discussion. 
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Boston Indifference. 





HILIP HALE writes an editorial article in the 

Boston Journal of March 1 which is of such 

a nature that it offers excellent material for repro- 
duction. The editorial follows: 


Last week a soprano gave a concert in Boston. Her 
name is Alma Powell. An American by birth, she had 
sung in opera houses and concert halls of Europe, had 
created a leading part in at least one opera, had been 
With her was a composer pianist who 
has a certain foreign reputation. Few of the habitual con- 
cert goers of Boston were in the audience. It is not neces- 
sary to discuss the quality of the performance; the fact 
remains that there was no curiosity to hear or see an 
American woman who had done something. 

Not long ago a young Russian-American pianist made 
his first appearance in Boston. He had played in Euro- 
pean and American cities with much more than ordinary 
success. By some discriminative critics he had been hailed 
as a brilliant apparition. And how many of the patrons 
and patronesses of art in Boston had the curitiosity to go 
to Steinert Hall to hear young Hochman? How many 
now regret that they did not hear him? How many will 
go to hear his second recital’ Mr. Hochman and Mrs. 
Powell were well advertised, not foolishly, not repulsive- 
y advertised. "There were no conflicting concerts. But 
just as Mr. Kreisler, violinist, and Harold Bauer were 
neglected at their first recitals in this city, so many trav- 
eling virtuosos have good reason to complain of the in- 
difference shown toward them by Bostonians. 

On the other hand, Miss Helen Henschel is reasonably 
sure of a profitable audience, although her vocal faults and 
sins are known to all. She is a singer without art. It is 
not too much to say that there are forty young sopranos 
in town who sing as well as she does, and probably a 
dozen who sing much better; so much better that they 
right to complain bitterly if they were 
classed with her. And I am moderate and calm when I 
name “forty” and “a dozen.” But no one of the dozen 
would be permitted to sing at a concert given by the Sym- 
phony Orchestra or the Kneisel Quartet, yet Miss Henschel 
sang at a concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Cambridge; she has sung here at a Kneisel Quartet con- 
cert, and even after the members heard her and now know 
what she cannot do, they engage her to sing with them 
in New York, even after she had failed there in her own 
recital. Miss Henschel has pushing, clamorous, influential 
friends in society. What is known as society indorses her, 
and society is given to the encouragement and support of 
mediocrity in art. Now we all wish Miss Henschel well, 
but her true friends are those who regret that she has not 
thought it worth while to learn the rudiments of singing, 
and they wish that even at this late day she might -be 
persuaded. 


widely discussed. 


would have a 


Now a successful appearance at a symphony concert does 
not insure a paying audience at a subsequent recital. This 
has been proved again and again. A singer or player is 
recalled and recalled. The poor wretch foresees a crowded 
hall at the recital. The afternoon arrives; there are a few 
music lovers who buy tickets, there are the newspaper 
men, there are as many dead heads as can be persuaded 
to “drop in for a minute,” and they straggle in even till 
the end of the concert. The pianist, fiddler, singer, is 
lucky if there is money enough pay expenses. Even 
crowd of “music lovers’ applauded wildly at 
Symphony Hall the player of a concerto, there was no 
interest to become more intimately acquainted with him or 
her. Nor is this something new in Boston. How many 
were in the house when the great Rubinstein made his 


to 


when the 


first appearance in Boston? 


rhe people of the East are the ones who neglect 
the American singers and players, the West sup- 
porting them. In New York and Boston people 
sing and play who are not more justified in appear- 
ing before the public than Miss Henschel is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hale, with whom we agree. It is re- 
markable, for instance, that her father’s Requiem 
should be produced in this city when men in this 
country who have compositions of a high order, and 


try, can find no opportunity for anything they write. 
Mr. Henschel has an excellent case against the 
World, which states that his Requiem “Is descrip- 
tive and dramatic, with suggestions of Verdi and 
Boito.” This is a direct charge of plagiarism, and 
under a recent decision of a lay jury if you charge 
composers ‘with plagiarism it costs $15,000. Now, 
whether Mr. Henschel’s work be of a plagiaristic 
nature or not, it is not a great work, and yet he has 
it produced here and will have it produced in Brook 
lyn, and has had it produced in Boston. 

American composers have no such opportunities, 
for the reason that the audiences here have no op- 
portunities offered them to hear such compositions 
if they wanted to. Why not? The American com- 
poser must operate through the system of Con- 
ductorship and through the powers that control the 
organizations which give choral and orchestral 
works before these organizations will put a work 
like the Requiem or a Cantata into rehearsal. The 
reason why Mr. Henschel could not have it pro- 
duced by the Oratorio Society of New York, which 
announced it long since, was that he split upon the 
rocks of intrigue, and diplomacy, and political 
machinations which control all these institutions 
hereabout. The American composer hasn’t a ghost 
of a show. It is the same in Boston. That old fos- 
silized Handel and Haydn Society, when it brings 
out a new work, looks for something as far away 
as China or Japan, if it possibly can get anything 
there, before it will give an American composer an 
opportunity. The people of Boston are no more 
clannish than are those of New York. This is about 
as big a country town as one can find on the globe, 
and Boston is just a little smaller, because there are 
fewer people there. 

The whole concert system is a parody. That is 
all it is. If people can pay the money they can se- 
cure a hall, and a manager, and have some printing 
and advertising done, and secure some preliminary 
puffery, and if that puffery appears to the critics of 
the daily press as having been paid for, and if they 
have not been secured as annotators, and imitators, 
and programtators, they become haters and slaters; 
so this whole nasty scheme is all the time working 
in the musical fields of these two cities, and other 
cities feel it by reflex action. 

Even Mr. Higginson, with his great scheme in 
3oston, has not been able to purify the musical at- 
mosphere there. As Mr. Hale said, an artist can 
secure the unadulterated applause of the Boston 
audience when playing with the Boston Symphony 
and then give a concert and not have $10 in box 
receipts. In New York city an artist can have $500 
in box receipts and yet will be unable to secure an 
engagement with one of the orchestras or societies 
controlled by the Damrosches unless he has a cer- 
tain musico-political pull. As an example of how 
this thing works we append the following list: 

Musical Art Society—Conductor, F. Damrosch. 

Oratorio Society—Conductor, F. Damrosch. 

People’s Symphony Concerts—Conductors, F. 
and W. Damrosch. 

Young People’s 
ductor, F. Damrosch. 

Philharmonic Society—Conductor, 
rosch. 

Roger-Miclos Concert—Conductor, W. Dam- 
rosch, 


Symphony Concerts—Con- 


W. Dam- 


People’s Choral League—Conductor, F. Dam- 
rosch, 

“Midsummer Night’s Dream”—Conductor, F. 
Damrosch, 

And so on, ad nauseam. 

Why should not the Philharmonic Society select 
*, Damrosch as its next Conductor? After having 
had W. for one season F. would not be bad for the 
next season. The members would all be so much 
older, and this would show what F. can do with 
people with whom W. cannot do anything. It 
might be heralded—‘By special engagement of 
Damrosch Bros. Continuous performance. W. 
Damrosch, Season 1092-3; F. Damrosch, Season 


1903-4.” 





Rk. PAUL KLENGEL, who recently resigned 
from the conductorship of the Liederkranz 
Society, of this city, with which he has been as- 
sociated for the past five years, is considering an 
offer from a prominent musical institution of Leip- 
sic, Germany. Why would not Conductor Klengel 
also be one of the acceptable candidates for the 
conductorship of the Philharmonic? 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT says Americans 

should everywhere encourage the formation 

of male choruses. ‘There is no better means,” said 

the President, ‘to further good feeling. And the 

result will be that people will desist from drinking 

whisky and hanging around a bar.” Not always. 
Some kind of chorus singing drives them there. 


Babcock-Buck Musicale. 


HE following program was given at the Babcock-Buck 
studios in Carnegie Hall last Sunday afternoon: 
Newton 
Nevin 
Stebbins 


Lorna pieeoweete , 
() That We Two Were Maying...... 
WER CANO BO Geico citsecivionceccovssescs 


Canzonetta ........ .d’Ambrosio 
BAPUGUGR. ocsvccicosvers > ...-César Cui 
Csarda Jelenetek.......... ..Hubay 


Deszo Nemés. 


\ll For You. . PSUs Reds ecsévbendetedoosbecesubes .D’Hardelot 
the Stranger in the Tea Cup......... . ..Fleming 
Miss Cora , Tracy. 

Love Song 0 dade eneR bine éhba Geeks oe dedesbebiespaceses Nevin 
Marguerite Stilwell. 
larting Hour...... . Wright 


Brandeis 


My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose......... 
Hugh Williams, 

Mr, Barrow, who by the way is a pupil of Dudley Buck, 
Jr., has an usually good tenor voice, combined with a fine 
stage presence. His voice is strong, clear and flexible, and 
has the true tenor quality. He sings with the depth and 
dignity of the born artist. 

Mr. Williams is another of Mr. Buck’s pupils who do 
him credit. His resonant baritone voice and splendid 
method are without doubt the result of Mr. Buck’s teach 
ing. Miss Tracy is a contralto who is destined to become 
Her voice is one of great beauty. Edwin 
Star Belknap, the reader, gave two clever recitations, 
which were very much appreciated. The accompanists of 
the afternoon were Mrs. Deszo Nemés, Mrs. Francis Blos 
Howard Warner and Harvey Worthington 


well known. 


som, Frank 
Loomis. 


Bispham Recital. 

AVID BISPHAM gave his postponed song recital 
D at Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, before a 
large and appreciative audience. The program was con- 
fined to German songs, by Schubert, Schumann, Franz, 
Brahms and Richard Strauss. Mr. Bispham sang with 
fervor and he sang with taste, but his voice does not 
always respond to his intentions. Some of the high tones 
were lacking in color, and some of the low in volume. 
His middle voice is still even and sympathetic. His 
enunciation is always a delight. “Erlkénig” and “Wid- 
mung” were especially well done. The singer received 
much well deserved applause. 





who certainly have the right as natives of this coun- 
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N the “Pianists’ Genealogy” published last week 
there were several typographical errors. Thus, 
it is not Franz Kullak, but Theodore Kullak, who 
was a pupil of Czerny; and it was not Franz Kul- 
lak, but Theodore Kullak, who taught Nicholaus 
Rubinstein, Leonhard Emil Bach, Albert Ross Par 
sons, Edward Baxter Perry, Erika Lie, Ingeborg 
von Bronsart, Amy Fay, Xaver Scharwenka, Hans 
von Bronsart, Alfred Gruenfeld, Moritz Moszkow 
ski, James Kwast, Otto Neitzel, Franz Kullak, Ed 
mund Neupert, August Hyllested, Eugenio von 
Pirani and others. 
ce 
Several letters from pianists have come into this 
office, asking that additions be made to the list 
published last week. These correspondents doubt- 


iess overlooked the remark at the end, to wit: “In 
conclusion, a hint that this is not intended to be a 
€ * * 


complete list of all the pianists ever born. 
Where a pianist had two or more teachers, only one 
has been given.” 

eS 
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Some of the letters were interesting, and are ap- 
pended and answered herewith: ; 

My Dear Sir—It is possible to connect Padre Martini 
and Carissimi very much more directly than you did. I 
have set up for your consideration the following little 
table: 

Carissimi (1)—Cesti 

Cesti (2) (1620-1669)— Pasquini 

Pasquini (3) (1637-1710)—Gasparin 

Gasparini (4) (1665-1727) 

Predieri (5) (1688-1769)—Martini 

Thanking you for the service that has been done pianists 


Predieri 


by your own list—and, by the way, I wonder that no one 


ever before set up such a list—and hoping that my own 
additions will be received in the proper spirit, I am 
Very truly yours, 
J. M. Hanson 


New Yorx City, February 27, 1903 

Assuredly Mr. Hanson’s additions are received 
in the proper spirit, and thanks for them is hereby 
extended. 

oe ze 

Dear Sir—It seems amusing to see the two extreme 
poles in music, the German and the Italian, so indissolubly 
brought together. Can’t you do the same for the singers? 
That would be the culminating joke. 


Respectfully, TENOR. 


Broortyn, N. Y. 

There is no doubt that the German school of 
singing had its origin in the Italian. A “singers’ 
genealogy” could easily enough be constructed, but 
that interesting work does not lie within the prov- 
ince of this column. 


as «& 
Dear Smr—You mention a pianist named Okey. I have 
never heard of him. Can you enlighten me? Thanking 


you for your courtesy, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
A READER OF VARIATIONS. 
1903. 

“He” was named Maggie Okey, married the pi- 
anist de Pachmann, was divorced from him and 
now is the wife of Labori, the well known Paris 
lawyer. Miss Okey was first a pupil of the London 
Royal Academy of Music and later of de Pach- 
mann. With him she appeared at concerts in 
Europe and America. Madame Okey-Pachmann- 
Labori has written an interesting sonata for piano 
and violin and a melodious Romance in E. 


New Yorx City, February 27, 





This Carissimi, like. many another great man, 
forms fertile material for the disputes of the anno 
tators and commentators. Among those who have 
been much exercised about the exact period of Gi- 
acomo Carissimi’s birth were Pitoni, Fétis, Alfieri, 
Spiridione and Grove. Striking a fair average it 
would appear that Carissimi was born some time 
between 1582 and 1604, either in Marino, Rome or 
Padua. This is the best information that these wise 
men have been able to obtain. It is to be hoped 
that their data are not less reliable than they are 
definite. 

In 1624 Carissimi was maestro di capella in As- 
sisi, and later, about 1628, he became maestro at the 
Church of San Apollinaire, in Rome. He was the 
first Italian composer of religious music to break 
with the Palestrina tradition. The rise of opera 
changed his style and tendencies. He differed from 
his contemporaries in that his melodies were more 
pleasing and his accompaniments more “brilliant.” 
He developed recitative, and by adoption became 
the parent of the sacred cantata, which superseded 
the then popular madrigal. Carissimi was a prolific 
writer, but little of his music became known. The 
finest collection of his works is in Christ Church, 
Oxford, where it gathered Dr. Aldrich. 
Among Carissimi’s pupils were Bassani, Cesti, Bu 
ononcini and Alessandro Scarlatti. 

The commentators all agree on one point, that 


was by 


Carissimi is dead! 
— 

Beside the Italian influence on Bach last week 
shown in the “genealogical” chart, there is further 
decisive evidence for those that are interested in 
the subject. Hans Bach, of Wechmar (a small 
place near Gotha, in Thuringia), was the eldest of 

Veit Bach, presumably Hans’ son, was 
He moved into Hungary with many other 
He 


played on an instrument known as a “cythringen” 


the Bachs 
a baker. 

Evangelicals in order to escape persecution. 
(presumably a zither), and became a wandering 
His travels led him through Austria 
and into Italy. Under the Emperor Rudolf II the 
Catholic reaction put the Jesuits at the helm, and 
Veit returned home and became again a baker and 
miller. He died in 1619. His son Hans (born 
1580), the real musical ancestor of the Bach fam- 


musician. 


ily, was a pupil of his father, and he developed into 
a professional musician. The leading musicians of 
Italy in Veit Bach’s day were Caccini, Peri, Cava- 
lieri and Monteverde. 

= <= 

And this ends the fascinating subject of pianists 
and their musical genealogy. 

= & 

Town Topics, of Cleveland, says: “Primarily a 
critic should seek to build up rather than to tear 
down.” <A most peculiar code of ethics, not at all 
in vogue here! 

eS = 

A pianist complains: “How can a fellow get en- 
gagements with the musical clubs in this country? 
If I write to them in the beginning of the season 
they say that they have made all their arrange- 
ments for the winter, and if I write at the end of 
the season they say that they are not yet ready to 
bind themselves for the next year. If I write in 
the spring they answer that the old board of direct- 
ors will soon go out and cannot make arrange- 
ments for the new. And, finally, if I write in the 
summer they reply that the new board of directors 
is just in and has decided to hold to the program 
of the old. And please, what is a fellow to do?” 
Try telegraphing. 

= & 

Too many musicians—and other persons for the 
matter of that—get their patience mixed up with 
their indolence. 

= € 
springing a good one on the West- 
A new “heart beat” theory in music 


Somebody is 
ern papers, 
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seems to have taken some hold there. Listen and 
wonder: 

“Music, it has been proved, has a powerful ef- 
fect upon the human emotions, moving men to 
war or ‘soothing the savage breast’ to peace; but 
it remained for Stanislaus Stange to discover that 
the music which stirs the heart and sets the feet 
a-going, which makes the soldier forget the long 
march, which inspires men to action, is the music 
that beats—literally beats—to the cadences of the 
heart. 

“Tn other words, in playing music of this kind the 
conductor’s baton, keeping time to the orchestra or 
band, is also keeping time to the beating of the 
human heart. If the orchestra should stop playing 
for a moment and the conductor should face his 
audience still swinging his baton, he would be indi 
cating the rhythm of their beating hearts as ac 
curately as if he heard them beating. 

t is a pretty theory, and one that can easily be 
demonstrated by an idle finger upon the pulse, or, 
if you possess a metronome, by setting the instru- 
ment to swing in the heart beat time. It will then 
be found that the heart does not beat in the time of 
‘The Star Spangled Banner’ or in the rhythm of 
‘America,’ but that it swings exactly to the rhythm 
of ‘Dixie.’ ‘Mr. Dooley,’ ‘The Girl I Left Behind 
Me,’ ‘Wearing of the Green,’ “Yankee Doodle,’ 
‘Bluebells of Scotland’ and ‘Comin’ Through the 
Rye’ all harmonize with the heart beat. Some songs 
not conforming with the heart beat are ‘Last Rose 
of Summer,’ ‘Lorelei,’ ‘Under the Shade of the 
Sheltering Palm,’ ‘Robin Adair,’ ‘Way Down Upon 
the S’wanee River’ and ‘Rocked in the Cradle of 
the Deep.’’ 

This is a splendid story for an illustrated Sunday 
article, but when examined dispassionately on Mon 
day morning the theory does not quite hold good 

There are ways of indicating the heart beat op 
tically, either by means of the cardiograph or the 
sphymograph. Ifthe latter be attached to the radiai 
artery at the wrist the pulses of the heart are actu 
ally recorded. Now, whether or not these move- 
ments might be in the rhythm of a certain piece of 
that is to whether there 
throughout the same number of heart beats in each 


music say, would be 
measure—would depend entirely on the tempo of 
the music and on the tempo of the heart beats. For 
instance, all hearts do not beat with the same regu 
larity. The average heart beat is seventy-two to 
the minute. However, some hearts beat only sixty 
times to the minute, and others go as high as eighty 
beats in the same time. The music can easily be 
made to conform to any heart rhythm, whether the 
time of the melody be 4-4, 2-4, 3-4 or 6-8. To try 
to lay down any law for “heart beats in music” is 
as absurd as it is unnecessary 

that the heart 
beats more quickly for a lively tune. But, then, so 


it does when your local team makes a home run or 


There seems to be small doubt 


your favorite college a touchdown. 
=e <= 

Would Richard Strauss quite agree with this esti 
mate of himself, laid down in the London Spec 
tator? 

“Richard Strauss is pre-eminently the dernier cri 
louder, more strenuous, 
more complex, more rebellious than any of his 


in instrumental music- 
predecessors; owing much to Wagner (compared 
with whom he occupies a position somewhat similat 
to that in which Gorky stands to Tolstoy), yet not 
only associating himself with the philosophy of 
Wagner’s most trenchant assailant, Nietzsche, but 
boldly transgressing the principles laid down with 
such admirable clearness by Wagner himself.” 
ee = 

\t a recent meeting in Dublin of the British Soci 
ety of Musicians a paper was read in which were 
some remarkable statistics about the mental proc 
esses of performing pianists. It was said that in 
the present state of piano playing the eye of the 
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pianist must be cultivated to see about 1,500 signs 
in one minute, the fingers to make about 2,000 
movements, and the brain to receive and understand 
separately the 1,500 signs, while it issues 2,000 or- 
ders. This is appalling. And with such things to 
acquire it is a matter for marvel how Messrs. 
Rosenthal, Paderewski, d’Albert, Godowsky and 
de Pachmann ever found time at all for mere piano 
practice. 
ee = 

In Paris Diémer has just brought out Massenet’s 
new piano concerto. We shall probably hear it in 
New York about the time that the “L” road re- 
forms are completed. Our pianists stand by their 
tried and true warhorses, and it is only by hearsay 
that we know the recent concertos of Liapounoff, 
Rachmaninoff (No. 2), Xaver Scharwenka (No. 3), 
\rensky, Schiitt, Sinding and Stavenhagen. New 
York, the first city in certain respects, generally 
manages to be the last in some others. 

=e <= 

Mascagni regarded his recent troubles with a 
more or less humorous eye. During the heat of the 
fray he wrote to a friend in Italy: “At any rate, I 
am learning some English. I know many words 
now. Here are some of them: ‘Writ,’ ‘subpoena, 
‘violation,’ ‘sheriff,’ ‘warrant,’ ‘seizure,’ ‘attach 
ment,’ ‘breach of contract,’ ‘summons,’ ‘bail,’ ‘con- 
stable,’ ‘injunction,’ ‘levy,’ ‘suit,’ “Your Honor,’ 
‘jurisdiction,’ ‘bill,’ ‘disbursements’ and ‘damn.’” 

=e & 

\ fling at a great man sometimes costs a critic 
dear. Hood, the stinging satirist, once gently al- 
luded to a certain Rae Wilson, Esq., as “a fisher 
for faults, predisposed to carp at some things, to 
dab at others and to flounder in all.” This would 
fit, too, a Rae Wilson by any other name. 

Se & 

The fervid Western scribe thus throws himself 
into a fine frenzy: “Signor Patricolo drew forth 
some unique and delightful melodies from the pi- 
ano by his lightning movements over the keys. At 
the opening of each performance the notes were 
sounded at an ordinary rate; then the speed alter- 
nately increased and diminished; at times the 
man’s whole body quivered in unison with the fly- 
ing movements of his fingers. The signor’s sched- 
uled performances were ‘William Tell,’ by Rossini- 
Liszt, and a tremolo by Gottschalk.” A compo- 
sition in which the speed alternately increases and 
diminishes is a remarkable work indeed. The 
tremolo by Gottschalk was probably performed in 
his grave. 

eS = 

In a musician’s year book there is this remark by 
Bach: “TI am what I am because I was industrious; 
whosoever is equally sedulous will be equally suc- 
cessful.” However, to begin with, Johann Sebas- 
tian was in a way not entirely without some slight 
musical talent. 

Ss & 

An English paper in telling what musical Lon- 
don did not have 100 years ago enumerates: ‘No 
Rach’s forty-eight preludes and fugues; no Bee- 
thoven symphonies; no Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Schumann, Brahms or Wagner; no Philharmonic 
r other orchestral society; no great schools of 
music; no Grove’s Dictionary; no tonic sol-fa; no 
organ, piano or vocal recitals; no female alto 
chorus singers; no surpliced choirs; no four man- 
ual organs; no cheap music; no musical journals; 
no professional critics.” Small wonder, then, that 
people are wont to speak of “the good old times.” 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


For Ann Arbor. 
——* ALBERT A. STANLEY, head of the Music 


Department of the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor, has been East on a visit, and has secured as violin 
teacher William Hoffman, one of the local orchestral mu 
icians. Mr. Hoffman will prove an able member of the 


faculty. 








CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY SOME 
OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 


COMPOSERS. 
R. S. Ambrose. 

Break Forth Into Joy........... St. James Choral Society, New York 
Gols. GER.” Bettis. .rccdnvetdivabiveie cod George P. Kurtz, New York 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 

Good Night. Song..........Mrs. M. Fitzgibbon, San Francisco, Cal. 





Good Night. Song......Mrs. Benj. Guckenberger, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Good Morning. Song....Mrs. Benj. Guckenberger, Fitchburg, Mass. 
My Lassie. Song....Miss Eleanor K. Sampson, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Ah, Love But a Day. Song..Miss C. M, Mawson, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Three Flower Songs (women’s ( Hess-Burr Club, Nashville, Tenn. 
WE icnnvecovcesuaanbenunas 
In Autumn, op. 15. Piano..... Miss Grace F, Dean, Taunton, Mass. 
George W. Chadwick. 
Before the Dawn. Song.................- Ross W. David, New York 
Before the Dawn. Song............... John Young, Fitchburg, Mass 
Before the Dawn. Song.................: John Young, Portland, Me. 
Before the Dawn. Song........Mrs, E. J. Jolly, San Francisco, Cal. 
po a Ee ere Miss Grace L. Weir, Flushing, L. I. 
Tie Tene ROR cs don hc ceeivevcssenwel I. Forest Russeil, New York 


The Danza. Song... .....Miss F. Darby, San Francisco, Cal. 


The Danza. Song... 








The Danza. Song......Mrs. L. Snider-Johnson, San Francisco, Cal. 
He Loves Me. Song............. Miss May Davis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thou Art So Like a Flower. Song.Miss May Davis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
De. 5 DO iiss piiccscdhbesiind Miss May Davis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Allah. Song........................Miss Elizabeth Patterson, London 
Sings the Nightingale. Song...... Miss Elizabeth Patterson, London 
Were I a Prince Egyptian. Song.......I. Forest Russell, New York 
Nocturne. Song L. Snider-Johnson, San Francisco, Cal. 
Nocturne. Song.......... PM oh 2 Pirate oe John B. Miller, Aurora, III. 
O, Let Night Speak of Me. Song....Miss Kathrin Hilke, New York 
O, Let Night Speak of Me. Song...... ..Edwin Isham, New York 


Sweetheart, Thy Lips Are} ,,. i . 
Touched With Flame. Song { Mite ©. L- Lum New York 
tedouin Love Song............... Frederic Martin, Worcester, Mass 


Song of the Viking (men’s voices).. Musurgia Club, New York 


Arthur Foote. 


Love Me if I Live. Song..... G. W. Stebbins, Brooklyn, New York 
Miss Una Fairweather, San Fran- 
{ cisco, Cal. 
The March Wind. Song....Mrs. M. Fitzgibbon, San Francisco, Cal. 
The Nightingale Has a Lyre of) w4:.. Kathrin Hilke, New York 
Ce i iintsdvenserevs ‘ 
Bedouin Song (men’s voices)....../ Apollo Club, Brooklyn, New York 


On the Way to Kew. Song..... 


Margaret Ruthven Lang. 


Trish Love Song............ -Mrs. W. S. Bracken, Aurora, III 


Estes Binet Bese vcvcccssecsceses peecvsens T. Arthur Miller, New York 
NE it cccctantcccectess Arthur G. Hughes, Pittsburg, Pa. 
An Irish Mother’s Lullaby....Miss Alta McCullough, Findlay, Ohio 
Ge ia cc ccecceenegness Mrs. Charles Lewis, St. Louis, Mo. 
Alastair MacAlastair (men’s voices).......Musurgia Club, New York 


Edward MacDowell. 


Shadow Dance, op. 39. Piano.Miss G. A. Copeland, Manchester, N. H. 
To a Wild Rose, op. 51. Piano.Mrs. G. W. Stebbins, Brooklyn, N.Y 
To a Wild Rose, op. 51. Piano.......Miss Helen Wright, New York 
Deserted, op. 9. Song...Mrs. L. Snider-Johnson, San Francisco, Cal. 
Merry Maiden Spring Song......Miss F. Darby, San Francisco, Cal. 
NE, < TORR .. daduacccathacess Miss F. Darby, San Francisco, Cal. 


Edna Rosalind Park. 
The Cloistered Rose. Song...... ..Percy Hemus, New York 
By I. ia cssecscecesscce -.sseee+ePercy Hemus, New York 
Be OED, | BOB i vec cc tececcics Kelley Cole, London, England 
The Shamrock. Song...... ...Miss Starry Carol, Chicago, III. 
The Shamrock. Song........ .Miss Starry Carol, Evanston, III. 
The Shamrock. Song....... .Miss Starry Carol, De Kalb, Il. 
The Shamrock. Song.......... ..Carl Haydn, New York 
The Shamrock. Song..... i ..Carl Haydn, Chicago, Il, 
The Shamrock. Song........................Carl Haydn, Aurora, Il. 
Ss I TI vnc cencaneswetsodes Carl Haydn, Rockford, Il! 
The Shamrock. Song........ , .Carl Haydn, Pullman, II! 
The Shamrock. Song.. .....Carl Haydn, Ravenswood, I! 


Fe ES, No co vcccntsicevencs -Carl Haydn, Madison, Wis 
Tie GR. DORN co cc cccnacnscciate Carl Haydn, Appleton, Wis 
Immortality. Song........... ....M. Ulanowsky, Vienna, Austria 


-seeeeeeeM, Ulanowsky, Graz, Austria 
sacawevakoue Miss Starry Carol, Chicago, Ill. 
Immortality. Song....... ...Miss Starry Carol, Evanston, II). 
Immortality. Song....... -sseeeeeeMiss Starry Carol, De Kalb, III. 
NE  Tinosdcccnseccsdeccossaedl Miss Starry Carol, Chicago, II 
Sunset. Song.......... seueuadtes Miss Starry Carol, Evanston, III. 
Sunset. Song....... a ee Miss Starry Carol, De Kalb, III. 
My Love. Song...... covcsessnepaeed Willis E. Bacheller, New York 


P. A. Schnecker. 

The Fatherhood of God. Cantata. Baptist Church, Roslindale, Mass 
Lazarus. Cantata. .First Reformed Church, Passaic, N. J. 
W.C. E. Seeboeck. 
ty the Frog Pond. Fiano.....Miss Flora Parsons, Washington, Pa. 
Berceuse, op. 112. Violin..... nitiretlihateed Roy Young, Oak Park, III. 
Thomas G. Shepard. 

From “Me,” a cycle of songs— 

Foreign Lands............ . 


Immortality. Song...... 
Immortality. Song.... 





.Miss F. Neise, New York 


Bs RIOR. cocasncsncstniin cannia ...-Miss F. Neise, New York 
Farewell to the Farm...........0+seee0 Miss F. Neise, New York 
The Land of Counterpane.............. Miss E. Joyce, New York 


..Miss E. Joyce, New York 


The Lamplighter. . panbepewnen 
ceeceiacntl Miss E. Joyce, New York 


My Ship and I......... 





Joseph Baernstein to Assist. 
B ag-mie BAERNSTEIN, the basso, will sing a group 
of songs tomorrow night (Thursday) at the concert 
Bernard Sinsheimer will give at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


"YOUNG 


Residence, 271 West 113th Street, New York. TENOR. 





ESTELLE LIEBLING IN LONDON. 





STELLE LIEBLING, the coloratura soprano, is 
everywhere winning superlative press praise on 
her tour through Great Britain with Sousa and 
his band. Special concerts have been given be- 
fore King Edward, the Viceroy of Ireland, at 
Dublin Castle, and the Earl of Warwick, at 
Warwick Castle. On these occasions Miss Liebling never 
failed to win the particular favor of her royal auditors. 

Appended herewith are a few very short excerpts from 
the many flattering notices of her London appearances: 

At the Windsor Castle concert Miss Liebling’s trills in ‘‘Thou 
Brilliant Bird”. provoked special appreciation, the King crying 
“Bravo, bravo!” Amid this demonstration Lord Farquhar stepped 
across with His Majesty’s requests for encores and extra numbers,— 
London Daily News. 





The singing of Estelle Liebling pleased the King immensely 
Paris Herald. 

The King was greatly pleased with the performance of Estelle 
Liebling, and with occasional cries of “Bravo” led the applause.— 
London Standard. 


Miss Estelle Liebling, at the Windsor concert before the King, 
sang “Thou Brilliant Bird” with magnificent effect.—London Morn 
ing Leader 

Their Majesties and other members of the royal family applauded 
each item heartily, especially the singing of Estelle Liebling.—Lon 
don Daily Express. 


Few will forget the singing of Miss Estelle Liebling, a soprano 
of tremendous range and power.—London Echo 


A more perfect vocal instrument or one of more exquisite quality 
than the clear and high range soprano, with its mellow lower reg 
ister, possessed by Miss Liebling, could not be wished for. Her bril 
liant alliance with and echoes of the brilliant notes of M. Lufsky in 
his beautiful flute obligato will not soon be forgotten. She was 
persistently encored.—London Life. 

Miss Estelle Liebling sang “Thou Brilliant Bird” with real 
charm, her rendering of its florid passages showing an almost bird 
like perfection of execution.—Reynolds’ Weekly 

The soloist of the concert was Miss Estelle Liebling, a very fin 
ished coloratura singer, who gave an excellent performance of 
David’s “Thou Briiliant Bird.” She met with great success.—Lon 
don Globe. 

A highly accomplished vocalist, with a sweet voice and flexible 
range.+-London Evening News. 





Miss Estelie Liebling, with a soprano voice remarkable for flexi 
bility and sweetness, made a decided hit.—London Daily Mail. 





A soprano who sings florid music with wonderful freedom and 


accuracy.—Londor Times. 


A flexible and well trained voice. * * * Sings with exquisite 
neatness and finish.—London Standard. 





Estelle Liebling, the soprano, did some astonishing things in the 
way of vocal display, and vied with the flute which accompanied 
ber in runs and trills and extraordinarily high notes.—London Daily 
Express. 

There was no mistaking the general enjoyment of Miss Liebling’s 
Rird Song to a brilliant flute accompaniment.—Pall Mall Gazette 

gua 

Estelle Liebling met with immense success.—London Graphic. 





Estelle Liebling also sings with taste and renders intricate passages 
with admirable firmness and finish.—London Observer. 

She sang with neat facility, and she furthermore displayed her 
flexibility by giving “The Nightingale."—London Morning Adver 
tiser 

In David’s Bird Song Estelle Liebling displayed a voice of abnor 
mal range, together with facility of execution.—London Chronicle. 





A soprano with a phenomenally high voice.—Glasgow Times (Lon- 
don letter). 





Charmed the audience beyond measure.—London Era. 





Her success should be assured.—London Star. 


Skill and taste.—London Sun. 


The tribute of popular appreciation was extended to the singing 
of Estelle Liebling.—London Standard 


A beautiful soprano voice of great compass.— London Playgoer 








Tke Galesburg Oratorio Society. 
HE Oratorio Society of Galesburg, Ill., under the 
direction of William S. Bentley, will give Gounod’s 
“Faust” on April 30. The only soloist engaged to date 
is Joseph Baernstein, who will sing the part of Mephisto- 
pheles. 
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PARIS, FEBRUARY 5, 1903. 


HUMANN’S “Faust” was given last Sunday 
with such success that it is to be repeated at 
the next concert. We get a great deal of that 
erring individual and his sarcastic attendant 
Mephisto. At the Opéra it is given about once 
every week, and Berlioz’s history of his ad- 
ventures is performed nearly as often as “The Messiah” 
is in England. When the work is presented in a stage 
form next May its musical beauties will be thoroughly 
known to the public of Paris. Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony is given almost as often as Berlioz’s “Faust.” 

es € 





The budget of the Fine Arts Minister has just been sub- 
mitted, and thinking that some details of a city where 
music and theatre engage so much attention by the gov- 
ernment and people would be interesting, I send you a few 
particulars. At the Opéra for 1903 they are preparing 
“La Statue” (Reyer); “Tristan and Isolde.” It is ex- 
pected also that “Sigurd” (Reyer) and “Henry VIII” 
(Saint-Saéns) will be given during this year. At the Op- 
éra Comique—besides “La Carmélite” and “Titania,” which 
are being performed—the season will include “Muguette,” 
opera in three acts by E. Missa, and “La Reine Fiam- 
metta,” opera in five acts by Leroux. The revivals will 
“Werther” (Massenet) and “La Traviata” (Verdi). 
Next year a work by Widor and “Le Jongleur de Notr« 
Dame” of Massenet, an opera in which there are no female 
(this ought to 
as the female portion of the Opéra Comique is its strong 
feature). “Les Armaillés,” by Gaston Doret, “La Petite 
Maison,” of Chaumet, and as revival, the “Pré aux Clercs,” 
by Hérold, of “Zampa” fame. A work also by a young, and 
as yet little known composer, M. Rabaud, is promised. It 
will be seen from this list that young authors are encour 
aged in Paris, the directors of the lyric theatres being 
bound t@ produce a certain number of new acts every 
year, as well as revive works from the composers of the 
old, or standard, repertoire. At this theatre are given ten 
popular performances at reduced prices every season. At 
the Opéra four gratuitous representations are exacted from 
the director. The project of a third subventioned lyric 
theatre, to be called the Opéra Populaire, seems to hang 
fire a little at present, the matter having been adjourned 
by the Municipal Council. In its place Carré, the director 
of the Opéra Comique, has proposed to give at that theatre 
every Monday performances at the same tariff as the ten 
spoken of. The director does not ask any additional grant 
to enable him to do this, but as compensation asks that he 
be allowed to give twenty performances each year at an 
increased scale of prices. There would be the certitude 
that the poorer classes could have a representation every 
Monday at modest prices, while the wealthy would have 
special, or gala performances, with exceptional 
artists, which they could not otherwise, as the salaries of 
“stars” are so high that the receipts do not cover the ex- 
penses, when these are augmented by the fancy prices de- 


be 


roles be a little monotonous, especially 


certain 








manded by singers in vogue. As the theatre forms such an 
important part in the life of both rich and poor in Paris, it 
will seen that their wants in this direction are amply pro- 
vided for. To me it seems a little anomalous that with 
all this liberality on the part of the State toward lyric 
theatres and a conservatoire, that no public aid is given 
to the classical concerts, which, so far as I can learn, have 
to depend for their existence on their own exertions. 


Massenet’s Piano Concerto was recently played by 
Louis Diémer at the last Conservatoire concert. The 


music critics speak very highly of it. D’Harcourt, in the 
Figaro, says: “One must not take the title concerto too 
literally; a title of some nature was desirable that would 
have indicated to the listeners that they must not expect 
a work of style or shape more or less classic. In reality 
it was a kind of fantaisie in three parts, where one heard 
every moment Massenet’s own particular individuality. The 
ideas are light, delicate and caressing in the first move- 
ment. The third on Slovak airs, very 
nearly akin to Bohemian or Czech melodies. It goes 
without saying that the work is exquisitely scored with 
that attractive grace of which Massenet has the secret.” 


fe 


is constructed 


The Théatre Sarah Bernhardt has been leased for the 
month of May by the impresario Gunsbourg with the in- 
tention of producing Berlioz’s “Damnation de Faust,” as 
at Monte Carlo, Hamburg and Milan. Gunsbourg main- 
tains that the work was intended for the stage and not 
for the concert room. Gailhard, the director of the Paris 
Opéra, who has been reproached with inactivity in let- 
ting it be produced elsewhere, does not agree with this 
view, and defends his position in the press as follows: 
“T have been asked several times during the last ten years 
by different singers, as well as the heirs of Berlioz, to put 
his ‘Damnation de Faust’ on the stage, and have always 
formally refused; my opinion on the matter has not 
changed. The fundamental objection that I have is that 
3erlioz conceived his work with a view to the concert 
room and not the theatre. At no point in his life did he 
manifest the desire to see transformed into an opera or 
lyric drama the symphony with words, which addresses 
itself solely to the mind of the auditor, not to his eyes. I 
will never consent to materialize, matter with what 
beautiful setting, a work that is essentially ideal, entirely 
non-material, and for which each spectator, following his 
own temperament and degree of imagination, makes his 
own stage setting. The scenes of the work are painted 
in the orchestra, the brush of the painter could never re- 
place the instrumental coloring.” Apart from this point 
of view, Gailhard, also from a practical standpoint, seems 
to think that there are two great difficulties to be sur- 
mounted—one to reproduce the episode of the Hungarian 
March: the other—and this is the principal—the Ride to 
the Abyss. Pasteboard and painted background moving 
as a panorama, so far from adding to the illusion, would, 


no 


he affirms, only diminish the extraordinary effect and 
take away the character of this celebrated number. “Sup- 
pose,” he added, “as a comparison that it were attempted 
to present in stage form the Pastoral Symphony of Bee 
hoven as a sort of ballet; it would not be impossible to 
ntroduce groups of figures; reapers, vine gatherers, &c., 
vho could be made to form evolutions on the stage, fol- 
owing the rhythm of that divine music. But would the 
inasterpiece of Beethoven be any the greater? Symphonic 
works are complete as they are; to represent them or 
make them concrete is to weaken them.” 
es & 

For some time the question of a third lyric theatre sub- 
ventioned by the Government has occupied public atten- 
It is claimed that another house destined for mu- 
a different class of 


tion 
sical works, but which shal! appeal to 
sudience than that frequenting the Opéra and Opéra Co 
mique, is necessary for Paris. It has been justly argued 
that it will also give an outlet to the works of younger 
and untried composers. This is M. Deville, who 
has charge of the Budget in the Senate, advanced when 
recently appealed to: “The idea of the popular lyric the- 
abandoned. Parliament is diligently study- 
I am to discuss the matter very shortly 
of Public Instruction. But 
in the most precise manner, 


what 


atre is not 
ing the question 

with the Minister 
been given to understand 
that one may count on the interest and aid of the State 
matter. In Municipal Council, or 
at all events. a very large majority of the members, have 
efforts to realize the artistic 


we have 


n the any case, the 


igreed to make the greatest 
a long time has been de- 
We thought and still think 
the director of a sub- 
who has already given 
ynsideration to or of the Opéra Co- 
mique, is one of the principal elements of success. But 
we seek in other directions and consider every 
scheme which presents itself of a sufficiently serious char- 
acter and offers appearance of a lasting success. We are 
disposed to make great sacrifices, and hope that we shall 
rely entirely upon our- 


and popular scheme that for 
manded by public opinion 

that the aid and 
ventioned theatre like the Opéra 
the 


intervention of 


some < project 


also 


be aided. And if even we have to 
selves, we shall neglect nothing that could conduce to the 
success of this artistic requisite for the city of Paris.” 

In the meantime the immense building known as the 
Hippodrome, which was thought of as suitable for the en- 
terprise, is announced for sale. There is always a great 
deal of talking done here before active steps are really 
De VALMOouUR 


Choral Event. 
of Carnegie Hall. is 


A Notable 
ARTHUR RUSSELI 
s the conductor of Schubert Oratorio Society, of 
Newark. N. J. Tonight (Wednesday, March 4.) this 
popular organization is to give a concert of unusual inter 
works 
__— 
the 
Mr 
the 


taken 
OUIS 


the 


est, the including two romantic choral 
The first the be Robert 
mann’s music to Byron’s “Manfred” : 
second number is Massenet’s Biblical legend “Eve.” 
Russell and will have of 
Newark Symphony Orchestra, supplemented by 
ers from the New York Philharmonic Society 
Claude Cunningham 
the Narrator’s 
sings the First Snirit’s 
of 


program 


number on program will 


dramatic poem 


his chorus the assistance 
solo play 
Miss Effie 
Stewart sings fhe role of Eve Adam 
ind H. M. Barenblatt 
Miss Marjorie Fee, contralto solo 
in “Manfred” and Livingston Barbour Rutgers Col 
lege, reads the Manfred poem. This is the regular Lenten 


Concert of the Schubert Society 


tenor. sings lines 


Mary Umstead. 


member of 


ARY UMSTEAD. the pianist, was 
the Dufft Concert Company recently, playing solos 
as well as accompaniments during the tour At the 
Brooklyn Institute concert, with the von Moltke String 
Quartet she was also the pianist. Last Friday after 
noon she plaved with the Reynolds-Umstead Tri t 
Miss Thursby’s musicale, and on Sunday evening tool 


conspicuous part in the Wiley musicale 
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New York, March 2, 


Ca HE Leonard-Burr musical reception Tuesday af- 
» Ie) ternoon of last week, planned more especially 
for the musical acquaintances of Mrs, Elizabeth 
Leonard and Miss Kate Stelia Burr, was one of the prin- 
cipal events of the week, because of the prominence of 
those participating in the following well chosen program: 
Soprano soli— 
Through Sunny 
Minuet 


1903. 


.. Mattei 
Fairlamb 


Spain 
Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop 
Baritone soli 


Erinnerung .... Max Spicker 


Clowale Gerenes. «.c<ccccsccsesecscscenese .Luckstone 
Frederick Wallis. 

Contralto soli— 
Daley Beate Beiter cs ccestcssesctcocscccsescs ....»Denza 
BS rhc niktkvenisdtiendessixesiasesss ...Adams 

Miss Elizabeth Leonard 

Soprano solo— 

Dich Theure Halle.............- : .Wagner 
Mrs. Cecilia Niles 

Baritone soli- 
Trennung -.+.. Franz 
Im Herbst..... PEE en. OE eee oe ive te cebendebseceoveutein Ries 
The Night Hath a Thousand Eyes..............-.-0+e+eeee! Smith 

Francis Fischer Powers 

lenor soli— 
Tell a Charming Creature............... .. Wilson 
Oh! for a Day of Spring.............+.: .Andrews 

John Young. 

Contralto soli— 
Obstination ...Fontennailes 
Whee AGS . Meee ccccsccescesesees iabsesessunceegaereuneewe Scotch 


Rosenthal. 
Soprano solo 


A Song Kate Stella Burr 


Mrs. Northrop 


Mr. Powers sang beautifully. Mr. Young did fine 
work, while the contrast in both the voices and personali- 
ties of Mrs. Northrop and Mrs. Niles created special in- 
terest. Mr, Wallis was most artistic and Mrs. Rosenthal 
pleased, Mrs. Leonard herself singing straight to the 
hearts of all with her expressive, well controlled contralto 
voice. Miss Burr and Mr. Briggs were the accompanists. 
Mrs. Northrop Miss Grace Wilson assisted the 
hostesses in receiving. Many prominent names, people 
high in professional musical life, appear in the following 
partial list of those present: Mr. and Mrs. John Young, 
Mrs. Oscar Saenger, Mrs. Edwin Wells, Sandford L. 
Norcott, Mrs. Charlotte Babcock, Mrs, Arthur Woodruff, 
James van Wagenen, Mrs. Percy Hemus, Mrs. George 
Moran, Mme. Anita Lloyd, Mrs. Rosenthal, Leo Lieber- 
mann, Mrs. Cecilia Niles, Mrs, Frank Abbott, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. R. Fairlamb, Francis Fischer Powers, Madame 
Cappiani, Harry Briggs, Horace Kinney, Frederic Wal- 


and 


lis, Madame von Klenner, Miss Laura Bellini, Mrs. An- 

tonia Sawyer, Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, Mr. and Mrs. 

Walter Robinson, Miss Emily Carroll, Miss Nicholson, 

Mr. English, Miss Twischett, Miss Helen Marie Burr, 

Mrs, Lowell T. Field, Mrs. Billinger, Mrs. Laura Craw- 

ford, Mrs. Harry Whitney and Miss Helen G. Summers. 
; ese & 

The Friday afternoon musicales given by Miss Thursby 
enlist the artistic co-operation of such professionals as 
Mary Umstead, the sisters Helen and Mabel Reynolds, 
Richard Kay and Ada Crossley, and advanced pupils al 
ways sing, and sing so well that the casual stranger often 
mistakes them for assisting professionals. This was the 
program of the last musicale: 
Piano soli 

C Sharp Minor Waltz 

Etude, op. 25, No. 1. 


Chopin 
2 ; poeh od Chopin 
Joseph Maerz. 
Soprano solo— 


Violets ..Mildenberg 


Contralto solo— 
The Worldly Hopes, from Persian Garden 

Miss Ethel Forsyth Little. 

lenor solo— 
Soft Southern Breezes, from Rebekah Barnby 

Edward Walker 

Soprano soli— 

Mit Myrthen 


Friihlingsnacht 


und Rosen... Schumann 


.-Schumann 


og gee went -Delibes 
Misses Cornett and Clare. 
Site, BD Bee Wis citaeecnds sdiewe jedvapaseaeese . Rubinstein 
Misses Reynolds and Miss Umstead. 
Soprano solo— 
O mio Fernando (La Favorita)......... . Donizetti 
Martha M. Henry. 
Soprano soli— 
A Romany Spring........... Horrocks 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose............ Nevin 
Miss Reba Cornett 
Baritone solo— 
Toreador Song, from Carmen . Bizet 
Signor Carpi 
Trio- 
Serenade Widor 


Hungarian Dance............... . Ro oA Brahms 
Misses Reynolds and Miss Umstead. 


Soprano solo— 


Madre, Pietosa Virgine, from La Forza del Destino Verd 
Miss Martha M. Henry. 
Violin solo— 
Paroles du Cceur...........+. .T. Radoux 
Richard Kay 
Soprano sole—~ 
Beloved, It Is Morn........ .. Aylward 


Miss Eloise 
Gs tectketnatonhdeo 
Miss Grace Clare 
(Violin obligato by Richard Kay.) 


Baylor 


Cantilene, from Gounod 


Soprano solo— 
If You Were I and I Were You, Sweetheart 
Miss Reba Cornett. 


Randegger 


Soprano solo- 
At Parting.. 
Miss Nancy Bell 
Violin solo— 


oviick . ° .... Rogers 
Thatcher, accompanied by Louise Thatcher. 


Hungarian Dance . ... Brahms 
Richard Kay 
Soprano solo— 
Come Unto Me Homer Bartlett 


Sayonara ........ ..Homer Bartlett 
Miss Martha M. Henry, accompanied by the composer 
Snow Flakes.. er ‘ 
My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair. 
Miss Emma Thursby 


..Haydn 


Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. Ellison van 
Hoose, Mme. Gustave Tosti, Prince Giovanni del Dra- 
go, Mrs. Samuel Untermyer, Chev. M. Vittorio Car- 
pi, Miss Emma Frohman, Mrs. Henry Doscher, Miss 
Kathryn Ruth Heyman, Richard Clarendon Kay, Mrs. 
Charles Lee Hadley, Homer Bartlett, Mrs. Edward G 


Love, Mrs. Hamilton W. Mabie, the Misses Reynolds, 


Mr. and Mrs. George Henry Downing, James Quinlan, 
Mrs. Charles Lee, Valentine Snedeker, Mrs. C. W 
Thompson, Miss Fanchon Thompson, Cecil L 
Miss Tuttle, William Mason, Baronin Burchard von 
Miinchhauser, Mrs. Jessica de Wolf, Mrs. Gilbert E 
Jones, Mrs. C. Griswold Bourne and Gustave Tosti. 

Miss Thursby has been persuaded to give another mu 
sicale Friday .afternoon, when it is expected the special 
attractions will be Louise Homer, of the Grau Company; 
Memes, the Hungarian violinist; Homer Bartlett and 
others. 

Miss Martha Henry, Grace Clare, Reba Cornett and 
Josephine del Prato, all- Thursby pupils, furnished the 
music at a musicale last Thursday afternoon at the Ander 
son studio in the Bryant Building, West Fortieth street 
Selections for the voice, with organ and violin (Richard 
Kay, violinist; Homer Bartlett, organist), took up the 
afternoon. 


Corwin 
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[he Manuscript Society Tea (why “Tea,” which is 
never served?) last Wednesday afternoon served to intro- 
duce some talented students of prominent teachers, de- 
parting from the usual custom of utilizing professionals 
only. Those who took part were Ethel Figgis, Ethel 
Peckham, Alice Gethner, alto; Alma Minor, soprano 
(these two most promising pupils of Mrs. Sawver. the 


sterling contralto and teacher), Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
Cheney, Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe Fish, Minnie Topping 
Edward F. Barrow, Arthur Griffith Hughes, Jacques 


Landau and Mr. Wheeler, the accompanists being Elise 
Reimer, Charles Gilbert Spross, Mr. Benois, Mr. Marzo 
and Mr. Riesberg. Spross’ song, “Eventide and Thee.” 
made a distinct impression, for it is an effective song, and 
the reception the singer, Mr. Barrow, received must have 
gladdened the heart of the well. Mrs 
Cheney’s remarks explanatory of her Welsh songs were 
interesting, showing a practiced hand, and Miss Reimer’s 
sympathetic accompaniments deserve special mention 
J. Trevett Pike, one of the directors of the Manuscript 
Society, announced the various numbers as usual, and of 
those present we mention Caroline Monteith Polhamus 
Mary E. Schell, Mrs. Coddington, Miss Coddington, Mrs 
Austin, Miss Beardsley, Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, Mrs 
Lowell T. Field, Mrs. Ketchum, Mrs. S. N. Penfield, Mrs 
Frank Sealy, Mr. Sealy, Madame Pappenheim, Mrs. S 
B. Halstead, Mrs. H. McNutt, Mrs. McIntire, Mrs. W 
P. Hazen, Mrs. Mosher, Mrs. Antonia Savage Sawyer 
Miss Hattie Sheridan, Mrs. O. Crane, Miss Pounds, Fran 
cis Gilder, John F. Burdett, Miss Battersby, Mme. Anita 
Lloyd, Mrs. F. S. Goodwin, Mrs. Charlotte Babcock 
Miss Babcock and Miss Whittemore. 

At the next reception it is expected that only well 
known professionals will take part; this will be the last 


composer as 


of the series 
eae 
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Julie Petersen, flutist, and Louis Haddelmann, violinist, 
played at Mrs. Henry Clarke Coe’s reception to the young 
medical students of the city last Saturday evening. Miss 
Petersen played a fantaisie by Popp and some variations 
on a Russian theme. The unusual sight of a woman play- 
ing the flute enchained the attention of the guests. Miss 
Petersen plays most artistically. Master Haddelmann is 
a talented lad, who has studied seriously and well, and he 
played the Intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
the Schumann “Traiimerei” with real feeling He has a 
good bow arm, taste and inborn musical instincts of the 
right sort. 


eS e 
Jennie Slater, soprano; Frederick W. Wallis, baritone, 


and Frederick W. Spencer, violinist, shared in the musical 
program given at the home of Arthur S. Kimberley, Cen 
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tral Park West, last week, Miss Slater bearing the brunt 
of the program, as follows: 








Ee 8, Fae ayo cbldbcence tesdvesasocvecesconaed Raff 
Introduction and Variations...... David 
Mr. Spencer. 

Soprano solo, Erinnerung, op. 32, No. 3 Spicker 
St Dai dnvnel Ei ithctadéianthabastacéobaebeandsoyecenanoegene Tosti 
Mr. Wallis 
Aria from Tannhauser................++.. . poedeeowewee Wagner 
Re i ctkhctibbdinckescddndoctecédeccesbietcerpeecnesion seni Nevin 
Miss Slater. 

Bee Midis codnntse <adnnscesetenbindadeneteasetedepaieavthess Jordan 
In Autumn...... ort <icsaeaaatinseetsqenaciedenedaieniial Solbrick 
Mr. Wallis. 

SE Wedies ncannaesesdugqampneerescesas ccsbeecenecocebecnenel Hermann 
Mein Liebe ist Grin.. .+++++»Brahms 
The Robin Sings................ - +++ +e++MacDowell 
The Swan Bent Low....... ‘ -.+..-MacDowell 


Seach 


The Year's at the Spring.. 
Miss Slater. 
Miss Slater has a powerful voice and imposing presence 
and pleased greatly. Mr. Wallis is an artist-pupil of Fran- 
cis Fischer Powers; singing with utmost refinement, and 
interpreting his songs with unexpected and surprising ef- 
fects, in perfectly legitimate manner. Mr. Spencer pro- 
duces a sweet tone and his playing was much appreciated 
Of other and less professional events of the evening we 
mention only the singing and piano playing of Judge Run 
yon, of Plainfield, N. J., who is an expert entertainer 


eS & 


Mme. Gaston Feuardent is organist of St. Vincent de 
Paul’s Church, on West Twenty-third street, having been 
a pupil of the French Conservatory, Marmontel, for piano 
and Niedermayer for organ. She has occupied the re- 
sponsible post of organist of this prominent Catholic 
church for nearly a score of years, and is an important 
member of the French colony. Poet, singer and pianist as 
Madame Feuardent is ever active in the manifold 
with the music and the private school 
connected with this church. In consequence she is the 
principal factor in all musical matters of the large parish 
which numbers such men as Maillard and others 


=e = 


Asa Howard Geeding is a baritone of ability and experi- 
ence far above the ordinary, just as his range of voice and 
personality are superior. In Granier’s “Hosanna” he 
reaches a high F sharp with ease, and Barnard’s “The 
Plains of Peace” he sings with beautiful taste, reposeful 
and devotional in style. He has had large experience in 
church and concert singing, and is sure to find the place 
suited to his talents in time 


oe = 


The seventh students’ recital occurred at the Church of 
the Divine Paternity last Thursday afternoon, with the 
following participants: Miss Jennie P. Hebert, New 
York; Miss Maude E. Wolford, organist Pilgrim Church, 


well, 
work connected 


Superior, Wis.; William H. Robinson, New Bedford, 
Mass., organists, and Miss Helen Molloy, soprano; Mrs 


Christine Adler, contralto; Louis Heine, cellist. 
ee ze 


J. Warren Andrews begins his Lenten organ recitals to- 
morrow (Thursday) at 4:15 o’clock 


Mme. Anita Lloyd at Home. 
ATURDAY evening, March 7, Mme. Anita Lloyd 
and Mr. Lloyd will be at home to invited guests, 
421 West Fifty-seventh street. Mme. Lloyd’s music and 
her bountiful hospitality are well known to New York. 


Francis Motley, Soloist. 


RANCIS MOTLEY, the basso, was soloist the past 
week at the performances of Burton’s “Hiawatha,” 
given at Madison Square Garden, in the Sportsman's 


Show. 


ROBERT PLANQUETTE. 


HE late Robert Planquette, the composer of “The 
Chimes of Normandy,” was born in Paris in 

1848, and, after studying at the Conservatoire 

without displaying any precocious talent, began .to make 
a living by writing songs for the café concerts of Paris 
and some little operettas. These early works are now 
forgotten, eclipsed by the enormous success of his 
“Chimes of Normandy,” produced at the Folies Drama- 
tiques in 1877. The composer was aided by an excellent 
libretto. It ran for 400 nights in Paris, and was very 
popular in England, from which country he received 





PLANQUETTE 


Ropert 


orders for several operettas such as “Rip van Winkle” 
(1882), “Nell Gwynne,” also called “Colombine” (1884), 
“The Old Guard” (1887) and “The Tricolor Cockade” 
(1892). But none of them had the success of the 
“Chimes,” although “Rip van Winkle” nearly approached 
to it, and is perhaps musically superior. His last work 
was “Le Capitaine Terese,” given at the Gaité (1900) 
The English seemed to take special pride in the “Chimes 
of Normandy,” and as that litthe Norman village church 
had no bells, the curé, remembering that in the Middle 
Ages the Roussel family had been the great one in the 
neighborhood, wrote to the Duke of Bedford, as head of 
the English house of Russell, stating his grief, and accord- 
ing to the story duly received money for a handsome peal 
of bells. 


Dahm-Petersen Engaged. 

HE baritone Mr. Dahm-Petersen is continuously busy 
with various engagements. Below are a few dates: 
Woman’s Press Club, at the Waldorf-Astoria, Saturday 
afternoon, February 28; at a matinee of the Schubert 
Mannerchor, under Carl Hein, on March 8; at the concert 
of the Swedish Singing Societies of New York and Brook- 
lyn, at Carnegie Hall, on March 15; in the evening of the 
same day, “Crucifixion,” at Calvary P. E. Church. He 
has four more engagements for the lecture song recitals on 
“Some Modern Song Writers” in the courses given by the 
Board of Education, at which he takes up songs by de 
Koven, Clayton Johns, Harley, MacDowell, Foote, Tschai- 


kowsky, Brahms, Strauss and Grieg, giving short sketches 
of each composer's life, &c., then singing the songs of each 
playing his own accompaniments. That the first one was a 
success is proved by the other engagements following 


THE WOMAN’S PRESS CLUB. 


ECORD Saturday afternoon, February 28, as the 
date when the Woman's Press Club, of New 
York city gave a program worthy of the name 

and the dignity of the women the organization repre 

sents. There was no preaching at to women this 
time, and there was enough humor blended with the in 
tellectual part to satisfy those who insist on being amused 





or 


The afternoon was in charge of the committee on current 


topics, Mrs, Emma Moffett Tyng, chairman. Mme. Evans 
von Klenner, as usual, furnished the musical numbers 
The artists were Hjalmar von Dameck, violinist, and 


\dolf Dahm-Petersen, basso. Mr. von Dameck performed 


n finished style a Romance in G major by Beethoven, and 


At the Fountain,” a showy composition by Stoeving 
Mme. von Dameck played sympathetic accompaniments for 
her husband 

Mr. Dahm-Petersen sang three songs by Scandinavian 
omposers, and to the delight of the audience sang the 
English words. “Dreams” and “Eros,” by Grieg and 
Love Thee, Dearest,” by Kjerulf, proved to be in the un 
familiar lists by these composers, but the singer, by his 
expressive interpretations, made them very interesting. F 
W. Riesberg accompanied at the pian Mme. von Klen- 
ner in introducing both the violinist and basso paid a 
graceful tribute to Scandinavia, the c and musicians 
of that region. Mr Dameck, a native of Denmark, 
has recently taken up his residence in New York, and 
Mr. Dahm-Petersen, a friend of Grieg, by the way, and 
like that composer Norweg also now a New 
Yorker 

Miss Frank Miller, who lived for some time in Berlin, 
made a sprightly address on “Sudermann and Hauptman,’ 
the great German dramatist Hamlin Garland read in 
inimitable fashion several of his own poems of frontier life 
Ernest Crosby related briefly a chapter of his visit to 
Tolstoi in Russia that happily illustrated the great 
philosopher’s idea of love for mankind. Mr. Crosby 
said some things, too, which was well for both 
men and women to hear and heed. Baba Premanand 
Bharati, of India, read a paper on “The Indian Widow.” 

The Rev. Phcebe A. Hanaford, president of the club, oc 
cupied the chair. The meeting was held in the Myrtle 
Room of the Waldorf-Astoria. Tea was served in an ad 
joining corridor at the conclusion of the musical and 


literary numbers 


Hartmann-lIrons-Drennin Music. 


RS. GEORGE N. HARTMANN, who has studied 
with E. Presson Miller, was the special soprano 
solo attraction at the gathering of society at the beautiful 
home of Mrs. J. D. Reynolds, of West Eighty-seventh 
street, last Friday afternoon. She sang these songs 
Nocturne Chadwick 
Thou Art Like a Flower Chadwick 
Dear Love, When in Thy Arms Chadwick 
An Open Secret Woodman 
At Parting Rogers 
Mignon d’ Hardelot 
The beautiful voice and radiant personality of the singer 
drew to her most flattering attention. Mrs. Irons played 
a Chopin Polonaise, and her own transcription of the air 


from “Samson and Dalila,” by Saint-Saéns, with poetic 
temperament and plentiful technic. Her playing is that of 
the professional despite her protest that she plays for her 
own amusement only 

Mr. Drennin is a basso cantante of fine presence and ex 
pressive voice, allied with distinct enunciation, and his 
singing was much enjoyed. He played his own piano ac 


companiments in musicianly fashion 








NOODY-WANNERS OPERA COMPANIES L! 
© A” Company is the largest English Opera Company that has 


ever traveled Great Britain. Guaranteed over 115 trav- 
in this Company. 
The present tour finishesin May, 1908. 
at Covent Garden. 


eling in this Company. 
Company is of the same high standard as **A@*"’ and ‘*”"" 
The next tour commences the following August 24, 
Everyone concerned in English Grand Opera write in. 


except in numbers. Over Fifty-eight guaranteed traveling 
“or 
traveling in this Company. 
at Covent 
The twosuccessful Prize Operas selected next May will be performed 
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9? Company is the same as *“‘A*’ Company in everything, 
Companies, but less in numbers. Over Thirty guaranteed 

Garden Opera House, London. 
44 Berwick Street, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 
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Curcaco, March 2, 1903. 


N unusually interesting program was given by Thomas 
and his orchestra on Friday and Saturday last. Two 


novelties were heard and fairly well received. The pro- 


gram: 
Serenade No. 1, D major, Op. 11........+0-eeeeeeee eecsonee Brahms 
Concerto for piano, D flat.... . Sinding 
Prelude to The Bi wie of Asletophancs ‘@ew).. éuneeéeaneneen Paine 
Fantasia, Francesca da Rimini.............ccccecceseees T'schaikowsky 
March, Pomp and Cisctmistamet.......ccccscccccsesesccceveseves Elgar 


The Brahms Serenade, which nited the day’s music, 
was without a doubt the most enjoyable number of the 
almost introspective in mood, of 
and discreet in orchestration. The 
only fault in the work is its length. The performance 
forty-five minutes. This is too much for the 
average audience, even when the piece is—like some of 
Schubert’s—of “heavenly” length. Thomas gave a read- 
ing minute in phrasing and accurate in execution. 

Sinding’s Piano Concerto in D flat, played by Mary 
Wood Chase, a local pianist, had attracted many manipu- 
lators of the ivories. A new piano concerto, or even an 
unfamiliar one, is a thing exceedingly rare in Chicago. 

The Sinding Concerto opens with a brief introduction 
for orchestra, and immediately there follows the un- 
adorned announcement of the main theme. The second 
subject in E minor enters very soon, and the development 
brings no further thematic material. The movement is 
very difficult, but not showy, particularly the passage work 


program. It is quiet, 
great melodic beauty, 


lasted 


ing has no doubt heard of a man named Richard Wagner; 
at any rate, the Norwegian’s score reminds one nolens 
volens of the Bayreuth composer. 

Miss Chase gave a performance of the work that was in 
every respect adequate. Nobly she held her own against 
the orchestra. 

Sinding probably did not have a woman pianist in mind 
when he affixed his f f f f. Miss Chase’s chord playing 
was sonorous and masculine in breadth. This fact stood 
forth the more prominently, inasmuch as the concerto con- 
tains few scales or other rapid passage work. The an- 
dante proved the player possessed of a well rounded tone, 
musical taste and discretion in pedaling. In the finale 
Miss Chase displayed temperament and an_ inspiriting 
sense of rhythm. The accompaniment was led by Freder- 
ick Stock, an able second to Theodore Thomas. Mr. 
Stock’s tact and authoritative baton did much to lighten 
the heavy burden which Sinding’s orchestration throws on 
the pianist. Miss Chase scored a decided success and was 
compelled to play an encore. 

The Paine Prelude is an exceedingly well constructed 
work, thoughtful in character and refined in workmanship. 
The themes are characteristic and melodious. The 
Tschaikowsky and Elgar numbers were played with fire 
and finish. A large audience applauded Mr. Thomas 
lustily. 

ce ee 


William A. Howland, baritone, of Ann Arbor, who re- 


flattering press notices on the occasion of that perform- 


ance. 
= & 


William H. Sherwood, pianist, has been engaged as one 
of the principal soloists at the National Music Teachers’ 
Convention, to be held at Asheville, N. C., early in July 


oe €& 


At the twenty-first concert of the Thomas Orchestra th: 
Apollo Musical Club will assist. The entire program con- 
sists of compositions by Beethoven. Mr. Thomas is fa- 
mous for his reading of these scores. The Eighth and 
Ninth Symphonies will be played, and in the latter the 
Apollo Club will sing the chorale finale, “Hymn to Joy.” 
The soloists who will appear with the club are Jenny Os- 
born, soprano; Mabelle Crawford, contralto; Glenn Hall, 
tenor, and David Canmann, basso. There will not be 
many vacant seats when Mr. Thomas raises his baton at 
2:15 on Friday. 

eS 


On Monday afternoon, February 23, Cornelius Franke, 
violinist, and Mrs, Samuel Wright, mezzo soprano, gave 
a joint recital in Assembly Hall. Mr. Franke, who played 
here recently with the Thomas Orchestra, was heard to 
much better advantage at this recital. His playing of the 
Bruch G minor and the Mozart A major concertos was 
artistic in every sense of the word. His intonation was 
accurate and his tone large and of excellent quality. Mr. 
Franke is exceptionally talented and has an abundant 
amount of temperament. Technically his playing was as 
good as could be desired, and Chicago is extremely lucky 
to acquire another fine violinist. Mrs. Wright has a large 
mezzo voice, but occasionally she sing out of tune, which 
is always a bad thing. 

eS eS 

Miss Corinne Emerich, pianist, 
cital on Fiiday evening, February 27. Miss Emerich was 
assisted by a string quartet. In numbers by Chopin, Men 
delssohn and Liszt Miss Emerich showed much taste and 
finish. The Schubert Quartet, op. 160, and the Haydn 
Quartet, op. 72, showed Miss Emerich to be a good en 
semble player and a talented musician. Miss Emerich i 
a pupil of Miss Hattie Summerfield 


An event awaited by the music loving public was the 
recital by Miss Emma Rossignol, soprano, assisted by 
Jeannette Durno, pianist, which took place on Tuesday 
evening, February 24, at Music Hall. The concertgiver 
had the extreme misfortune to be indisposed, and there- 
fore it would be unfair to judge her work too critically 
She showed some very good qualities, indeed. Her voice 
for a coloratura soprano, and her fiori- 


gave a successful re- 




















being covered by rather heavy orchestration, some of it cently sang the role of Lucifer in the “Golden Legend” is unusually large 
heing marked f f f f—whatever that might mean. Sind- with the Evanston Musical Club, was the recipient of some ture is finished and brilliant. The extremely_< difficult 
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Proch Variations were sung with considerable ease. She 
trills well and has a notable command of staccato. Jean- 
nette Durno played Paderewski’s Theme and Variations 
in A major and some Chopin, Schiitt, Tschaikowsky and 
Moszkowski numbers. Miss Durno is a finished artist, 
who understands her instrument as well as the works she 
plays. Her fingers are iacile and rapid, and she has 
strength, temperament and a fine sense of interpretation. 
It is always delightful to hear this artist, for she is satis 
fying in every respect 
eS <= 

Thursday evening, March 5, the pupils of Allen Spen- 
cer, of the American Conservatory, will show what they 
An interesting program is announced. 


Se = 


a new work which has not 


can do 


“The Dream of Gerontius,” 
been sung by any choral organization in this country, will 
Apollo Musical Club at its last concert, 
March 23, in the Auditorium. The soloists will be Jenny 
Osborn, Evan Williams and Gwilym Miles. The orches- 
tral part will be played by the Thomas Orchestra. 

== = 

Walter B. Knupfer, pianist, gave a recital Saturday 
afternoon, February 28, at Music Hall, under the auspices 
of the Chicago Musical College. John B. Miller, tenor, 
was the assisting artist. Mr. Knupfer has not been heard 
here for three years, and in his recital proved that he has 
not been neglecting his solo work for teaching. Mr. Mil- 
ler has a very pleasing tenor voice of clear quality and 
good schooling. 


be given by the 


ce <= 


conductor of Thomas 


Frederick Storck, assisting the 
Orchestra, will give a concert of his own compositions next 
week. 

Se & 

Elizabeth Fenno-Adler has filled the following engage 
considerable success: Englewood 
Presbyterian Church, Woodlawn Congregational Church, 
Ryder Memorial Church, Woodlawn Universalist Church, 
Bush Temple (Dr. Han’s Church), and University Edu- 
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and Dramatic 


ments recently, with 
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“em” MUSIC 
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OPERA, 





BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Dr. LOUIB FALK, + 
HANS von SCHILLER, WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, RUDOLF GANZ, 
HERMAN DEVRIES, FELIX BOROWSEKI, 
THEODORE SPIERING. 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting 


cational Association. Mrs. Adler has several future en- 
gagements booked. 
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A theatrical periormance was given by members of the 
School of Acting of the Chicago Musical College on last 
luesday afternoon at the Studebaker Theatre. Mr. Con- 
way, director of the School of Acting, and the members 
who took part, must be congratulated on their excellent 
production of Bernard Shaw's comedy, “You Never Can 
fell.” The stage settings were exceptionally fine, and the 
whole periormance had an air of professionalism. 

= = 

One of the most sought aiter contraltos in the West this 
season is Grace Whistler-Misick, who is under the man- 
agement of Charles R. Baker. Her most important ap- 
pearance this year was with the Chicago Apollo Club on 
tebruary 9, when she carried away a goodly share of the 
as Shanna Cumming, Carl 
Oi her singing the press had 


honors with such soloists 


Duttt and Holmes Cowper. 
the following to say: 

Madame Misick performed her part of the solo work with great 
the entire satisfaction and enjoyment oi 
Chicago Tribune. 


credit to herself and to 
the great audience present 
W histler- Misick 


reading was sincere 


the part assigned to Grace showed the con 


tralto in fine voice and her and dignified.- 


Chicago Daily News 





to, made a decided impression, 
making her a singer vi 
music had 
Chicago Chronicle. 


Grace Whistler-Misick, the contra 


tones and manner of delivery 


rare power. Ihe Chicago 
to congratulate her on her accomplishments.— 


Mrs. Misick has filled the following dates in February: 
Elkhorn, Wis., February 4, joint recital with Wm. H. 
Sherwood; Chicago Apollo Club, February 9; Oakland 
Club, Chicago, February 16, and Philharmonic Society, 
Chicago, February 27 

Mrs. Misick will appear at the Grand Opera House 
(Elks’ benefit) March 1, and will give a recital in Music 
Hall in that month. On April 13 she will be the soloist 
with the Amateur Musical Club. 

== & 

Mabel Geneva Sharp, the well known soprano, 

assist at several Sherwood concerts during the month of 


March. 


her mellow 


contingent of lovers reason 


will 
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George Hamlin has been a-touring in Canada. 
are some of his many excellent press notices: 
George Hamlin’s work was tasteful and artistic, and in the forte 


Here 


passages he developed a volume of tone that was an agreeable sur 


prise.—Toronto World 


George Hamlin rendered this solo with a good deal of sentiment, 


and with that delicate quality of voice that one generally associates 


Mr. Hamlin won a pronounced success 


with his class of voice. 


loronto Globe 





The rare quality of and the beauty and refinement of 


his declamation did justice to the number.—Toronto News 


his voice 





made a striking im 
Brahms’ “Good 


in excellent voice and 


charming 


George Hamlin was 
pression. He rendered with 


Night."—Toronto Mail and Empire. 


expression 


George Hamlin was in excellent voice. He sang Schubert's dainty 


song most pleasingly.—London Advertiser 





The 
George Hamlin’s 


George Hamlin was immensely appreciated. rare beauty and 


musicianship of voice was ap- 


excellent genial 





insisted on 


parent to such a degree that a rousing encore was 
London Free Press. 





George Hamlin is a most artistic and pleasing tenor. He is an 
artist, light hearted, ironical and 


He was encored.—London Daily 


unusual senuous’ in his rendi 


tions. 


Hamlin’s warm and sensuous tenor voice and rare nobility of 
was demonstrated as they had not been in any of his pr« 
Toronto News. 


Mr 
style 
vious appearances here 

George Hamlin has a tenor voice of exceptional power and purity, 
to which he imparts a great deal of expression. Both songs 

Wagner, and he gracefully responded to imperative en 
Toronto Star. 


nis 


were by 


cores. 


Mr. Hamlin has a voice of beautiful quality, and has the technic 
of the accomplished singer. He was warmly encored after his 
selections.—Hamilton Spectator 

George Hamlin, the American tenor, has a magnificent voice, 
which rang out especially well in Mascagni’s “Drinking Song,” a 
repetition of which was demanded by the audience.—Hamilton 

Fs 
Herald 
Ss & 
Nothing has occurred here in many a day that has 


circles as the announce- 
that Emile Sauret 
On all sides 
musical 


caused such a sensation in musical 
ment cabled from London last week 
would take up his residence in Chicago 
Dr. Ziegfeld’s lastest acquisition for his great 
college was discussed. Emile Sauret will join the faculty 
of the Chicago Musical College in September. Dr. Zieg- 
feld sailed for Europe in January with the expressed in- 
tention of securing the greatest violin master available 
HARMONICA. 


Clifford A. Wiley’s Musicale. 


| honor of W. F. Christian, of Montgomery, Ala., Mr 
and Mrs. Clifford A. Wiley were at home Sunday 
night Many people prominent in musical and art cir- 


cles were present. The informal program had as per- 
formers Cecilia Niles, Lillian Macy Jones, Cora M. Nafe, 
sopranos; Charles Stuart Phillips, tenor; Mary Umstead, 
pianist, and Alfred E reciter. Mr. Christian has 
a promising voice and pleasing presence, sings with taste, 
and the reciting of “The Battle of Lookout Mountain” 
by Mr. Pearsall, with thunderous and triumphant piano 
obligato, was a feature. Of Mr. Phillips’ sweet voice 
and expressive interpretation it is hard to say anything 
The host himself was vocally indisposed, and could 
the honors in her usual grace- 


Pearsall, 


new. 
not sing; Mrs. Wiley did 
ful fashion, making everyone feel at home 


Hugo Troetschel’s Anniversary. 


SPECIAL musical service was given Sunday night 
at the German Evangelical Churh on Schermerhorn 
Brooklyn, to celebrate the fifteenth anniversary of 
and choir director of the 


received numerous gilts in the 


A 


street, 
Hugo Troetschel as 
church. Mr. Troetschel 
form of flowers and more substantial things 

At the Troetschel played several numbers 
dedicated to him by In honor of the oc- 
casion the choir sang a oratorio, “The Marriage at 
Cana,” by Robert Schwalm. Mr. Troetschel has done 
considerable toward the advancement of good music since 
he came to Brooklyn through the series of free organ 


recitals he gives each year. 


organist 


service Mr. 
the composer 


new 
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Boston, February 28, 1903. 
CABLE message has just been received by the 
Associated Press saying that Ruby Cutter 
Savage had made her début in the part of 
Eurydice in Gluck’s opera, “Orfeo,” at the 
Municipal Opera House, Angers, France, 
much enthusiasm. 





with fine success and 
Details - will come later. 

Mrs. Savage was a pupil of Arthur J. Hubbard and 
made success in her profession before going abroad. 


Se <= 


Homer Norris gave his lecture on the ‘Evolution of the 
Art of the Woman’s Club at Palmer, 
Mass., on the evening of February 20. Miss Laura van 
Kuran, soprano, assisted in a varied repertory of songs. 
[he most popular number was “The Heavenly Vision,” a 
new song for Easter, by Mr. Norris, with violin obligato. 
rhe song has just been issued by the H. Berton Stevens 
Company, 159 Fifth avenue, New York. 


== & 


Music” before 


“The Flight of the Eagle’ will be sung at Miss Lin- 
coln’s fourth Sunday afternoon concert at Steinert Hall, 
March 15. Ellison van Hoose has been specially engaged 
to do the tenor part 


=e <= 


lhe third concert in Miss Terry’s series will take place 
at Chickering Hall, Wednesday evening, March 4. The 
program will be given by Miss Alice Robbins Cole, con- 
tralto; Francis Rogers, baritone, and Henry Goodrich, 
iccompanist 


es <= 


Miss Pauline Woltmann, who was one of the soloists in 
Signor Rotoli’s Festival Mass at Symphony Hall, Feb- 
following tribute for her singing 
in the Globe of the alist: 

‘The vocalization which Boston has 
grown when Miss Woltmann is an- 
nounced to sing was again much in evidence, and her 
beautifully sympathetic rendition of the part written for 
one of the most delightful of the evening’s wealth 

pleasures. This young Western singer, now perma- 
nently added to Boston’s musical forces, is possessed not 
pronounced vocal ability but is endowed with ease 
of manner, making her portion of any pro- 


ruary 20, received the 


rich contralto 


to expect Pauline 


her was 


only o 


and charm 


gram a delight to the senses. 


It was a pity that the program, by the way, was not 
nger, to have permitted solo work, with some of Signor 
Rotoli’s charming songs as features, by these excellent 
assisting artist 
“Miss Woltmann’s rendition of Gounod’s ‘O, Divine 
Redeemer,’ at the St. Cecilia concert, which Rotoli con- 
ducted in this same hall a season or two ago, is a triumph 
not soon to be forgotten.” 
eS & 
lhe Metropolitan Opera House Company will be at the 
Boston Theatre for two weeks, and the season will begin 
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The second concert of the Choral Art Society, March 13, 
will be in Trinity Church, under the direction of Wallace 
Goodrich. The program is Lotti’s “Crucifixus” in ten 
parts; Arcadelt’s ‘““Ave Maria”; Lasso’s motet, “Tristis est 
anima”; Leisring’s “O, Filii et Filiae’; Bach motet for 
double chorus, ““Komm, Jesu, Komm,” and three anthems 
by Mendelssohn for eight part chorus; a “Paternoster,” by 
Verdi; Tschaikowsky’s “Cherubim’ Song; Chadwick’s 
“Stabat Mater Speciosa,” and “Morning Hymn,” by Hen- 
schel, for organ and harp. All the pieces are unaccom- 
panied except the last. 
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Mr. Hochman will give his second piano recital March 
14, when he will play pieces by Chopin, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert. Tschaikowsky, Brahms, Saur, Mendelssohn and Liszt. 
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Madame Hopekirk will give her third and last concert 
March 21 in Steinert Hall. 


ese = 


On Tuesday, at the Boston Theatre, the operatic school 
of the New England Conservatory, Mr. Bimboni con- 
ductor, will give scenes from “La Traviata,” “Aida,” “Il 
Trovatore,” “Martha,” “Barber of Seville,” “The Hugue- 
nots,” and Bimboni’s “The Model.” 


ese & 


Miss Janet May Spencer, the well known contralto, has 
been engaged for the coming year, commencing May 1, as 
contralto of the Pilgrim Congregational Church choir in 
New York city. 

Ss & 

Next Wednesday a quartet composed of symphony play- 
ers, Fred. Mahn, Mr. Eicheim, Henry Heindl, Alexander 
Heindl and Mrs. Minnie Longley, will give a recital in 
Providence. There will be solos by Mrs. Longley, Alex. 
Heind! and Mr. Mahn. The en$emble numbers will in- 
clude the Schumann Quintet and Mendelssohn’s Trio, 
op. 66. 

es & 


Boston’s smart set is to have morning musicales in the 
Hotel Somerset’s new ball room during March, under the 
management of Mrs. S. B. Field. The dates are March 2, 
9, 16, at 11.30 a. m. 

es & 


Miss Viola L. Pratt and Miss Kate Lowe, pupils of Hans 
Schneider, gave a recital in Faelten Hall last Tuesday 
afternoon. They were assisted by Miss Ella Kirmes, Miss 
Elvira Leveroni, Miss Grace G. Decker and Miss Maud 
Abramson. 

















Recital Hall on Thursday. The program was given by 
Miss Jessie Davis, who played “Grillen,” “Romance,” 
“Traumeswirren,” by Schumann, and “Serenade,” by 
Rachmaninoff; Miss Wood, Mrs, Folsom, Mrs. Follet, 
Mr. Codman, Mr. Capron, Mrs. Bradbury, Mr. Black, 
C. B. Shirley and S. A. Sawyer, the accompaniment 
being played by Miss Emelie G. Wilkinson. 
eae ce 

On Wednesday evening a concert by the Orpheus Trio, 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Alliance at Roslin- 
dale Unitarian Church, was given. The trio, consisting 
of Miss Evelyn Kendall, pianist; Miss Anna Eichhorn, 
violinist; Miss Margaret Tupper, violoncellist, were as- 
sisted by Carl Sobeski and Miss Alberta Moor, Mr. So- 
beski gave three songs from Grieg, Schumann and 
Henschel and “The Two Grenadiers,” and won a great 
ovation. 

The recital by Miss Emma Rossignol and Miss Durno, 
which was set for Monday evening, March 2, has been 
postponed without a date on account of Miss Rossignol’s 
illness. 

J 

H. Evan Williams, tenor, is to be soloist at the next 
Apollo Club concert, at Chickering Hall, Friday evening, 
March 6. 

Ss 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave the following 
program at the concert on Saturday evening, February 
28, at 8 o'clock: 


Overture in E minor..........+-.-seeee+- Schubert 
Concerto for Violin........ peréesoun salen Richard Strauss 
Choral Variations for Harp and Orchestra............... ...Widor 
Symphony No, 5 (La Chasse)...........+++++- . Haydn 


Soloist, Hugo Heermann 


The piano recital by Mme. Szumowska which was an- 
nounced for last week will be given in Steinert Hall on 
Monday afternoon, March 30. 
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Gregory Hast, the English tenor, is accompanied on his 
present American tour by his wife, Mme. A. Hast, who 
also plays his accompaniments. His first appearance of 
this season in Boston will be on Tuesday afternoon, March 
10, in Steinert Hall. 

es & 

Miss Emma Rossignol, soprano, who is to give a recital 
in Steinert Hall next Monday night, with Mme. Jeannette 
Durno, the pianist, will among other numbers sing “A 
fors e lui,” from “Traviata.” 

eS €& 

The Misses Sondheim, Ottylie and Juliette, will give a 
concert on two pianos in Steinert Hall in the near future 
ee €& 

Louis C. Elson lectured Friday evening in Belmont on 

“Seven Centuries of English Song.” 

° ce € 

One of the social events of the season was Miss Gordon 
Walker’s musicale at Gloucester on Thursday evening 
Miss Walker is a recent Wellesley graduate. 


Vittorio Carpi. 
HE Alliance Francaise gave a concert at Carnegie 
Lyceum on February 24, at which Signor Vittorio 
Carpi sang the aria from “Le Roi de Lahore,” by Mas 
senet,” in which he made a great hit. For an encore he 
sang “Trompez moi, trompons nous.” 
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MR. WETZLER’S CONDUCTING. 
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To the Editor of the New York Times: 

HIS winter, with its unusual musical situation, is 
remarkable for an event the like of which has 
not, to my knowledge, occurred since the first 
days of music in New York: A young mu- 
sician, not bearing the customary letters of 

credit from foreign audiences, assumes the leadership of 
an orchestra, submits himself to the severest tests and 
succeeds admirably. 

Every one knows the difficulties of such an enterprise 
as that of Mr. Wetzler’s symphony concerts—heavy ex- 
pense, orchestra players accustomed, many of them satis- 
fied, to play the greatest works without sufficient prep- 
aration in the most inadequate manner; a public more 
or Jess apathetic as regards purely orchestral music and 


extremely suspicious of a newcomer 3ut Mr. Wetzler, 
nothing daunted, began to conduct. And what was the 
result? Works of the highest importance—the Fifth 


Symphony, a Brahms Symphony, “Also Sprach Zara 
thustra,” the Symphonie Fantastique, Mozart's E flat Sym 
phony, the “Eroica”—were performed in a way to chal- 
lenge the admiration of his hearers; music that some of 
us had thought hackneyed assumed a fresh and living 
beauty; we heard anew the very thought and spirit of the 
composer in phrases which had, unfortunately, become a 
dead letter to this public. 

The first step toward this result was to perfect the or- 
chestra, consisting largely of the same material that has 
seemed so woefully lacking on other occasions; to remind 
these men of the resources of their art, so much of which 
had become practically unavailable by long disuse, and to 
rigidly insist on the fullest employment of these resources. 
Ihe technical improvement thus obtained was used to 
give an expression to the composer’s thoughts which 
showed that this conductor was not merely following a 
score, but that each composition had been fully absorbed 
and created anew in his mind, and that, through this or- 
chestra he was giving us that which had become a part 
of him and which possessed him. 

That Mr. Wetzler insisted on a 
hearsals than is usual in concerts of this kind in this city 
does not alone account for such facts as that, at the last 
Philharmonic concert, a Mozart Symphony was played in 
a style strongly reminiscent of the hand organ, within a 
week after practically the same body had performed an- 
other of that master’s symphonies under Mr. Wetzler’s 
leadership in an inspired manner, revealing all the haunt- 
ing beauties of that marvelous work. 

Those five symphony concerts came to a fitting con- 
clusion in the: performance of the “Eroica,” which, un 
fortunately, took place on a night when “Siegfried” at the 
opera had drawn away from Mr. Wetzler’s concert the 
most prominent critics and a large part of his usual au- 
There was again Beethoven’s “Eroica’”—the first 


larger number of re- 


dience 
movement, with its noble breadth, with its wealth of ever- 
changing feelings, each receiving the fullest expression 
irom the most delicate tenderness to the titanic force of 
those tremendous chords, the death blows dealt by the 
hero to tradition aud prejudice; then the slow movement, 
played, not as a military march as some would have it, 
but as a song of the deepest human sorrow, each note 
fraught with the intensity of anguish, until in the fugue 
the expression of grief rose to the sublimest majesty. The 
scherzo was played with a virtuosity that would have done 
honor to any orchestra; the last movement was begun 
with wonderful dash and carried through triumphantly to 
its joyful conclusion, 

It is impossible to enumerate in detail all the minor 
features of this performance which showed the young con- 
ductor’s keen insight into the spirit of the work, as he 
introduced into the score, not arbitrary changes, but fine 
touches bringing out in strong relief many otherwise hid- 
den beauties. Those familiar with the score must have 
noticed these touches with delight; to those who know 
nothing of scores they were revealed through a variety of 


WILLIAM HARPER, 


piano. 
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tonal and dynamic effects and expression not often heard 
here. 

It has been truly said that Mr. Wetzler has not done 
anything revolutionary in his performances of the old 
masters. He has evinced too true a reverence for them 
to do them any violence. He seeks their own ideas in 
their works, and sees them face to face, not through the 
intercession of traditions. But no acts of violence to the 
masters are needed radically to change the manner in 
which for a long time their works have been presented to 
the public of this city, and I, for one, wish to bear witness 
to the fact that Mr. Wetzler has shown the desire and an 
unusual ability to bring about such change. In this en- 
deavor he has had much encouraging approval, and it is 
to be hoped, for the sake of music in New York, that his 
merit may meet with an ever increasing recognition. 

Music Lover 

New York Times, February 28, 1903 





WEDDING MUSIC. 


HIS score here reproduced is part of the composi- 

tion “Congratulations,” composed by Mme, Caro- 

line Maben-Flower for the wedding of Miss Hilda Kath- 
ryn Clark and Frederick Stanton Flower: 
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smeste Organ Recital. 
HE fourth Kingsley organ recital occurs tomorrow 


(Thursday) evening, March 5, at 8:30 o'clock, at the 
Church of Christ, Scientist, Sixty-eighth street and Central 
Park West. This is to be the very varied program: 
Euryanthe Weber 


Bach 


Overture, 
Largo (Sonata in C) 
ptial March (by 
Overture, Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Momen 


Guilmant 





request) 
Mendelssohn 


Musical. Moszkowski 
Thema 

Casse-Noisette Suite Tschaikowsky 

Ouverture miniature 

Danse de la Fée-Dragée 

Danse des Mirlitons 

Valse des Fleurs 

Wagner 


Overture and Venusberg Music, Tannhauser 


Overture, Rienzi (by request) Wagner 





Schubert Recital-in Baltimore, 


RS. JESSIE AXTELLE COLSTEN gave a lecture 
song recital on “The Life and Work of Schubert” 

at the home of Mrs. E. L. Walbach, 2027 North Charles 
street, Baltimore, Thursday evening, February 19. Mrs 
E. C. Manown, of the Peabody Conservatory, was at the 


For terms and dates address 
J. D. TATEM, 
Piskaey Court 
West 140th St., New York City. 
Telephone : 447 Morningside. 
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Scientific Woice Inetruction. 


The rebuilding of worn and imperfect voices a special feature. 


STUDIO: 1 WEST 68th ST., NEW YORK. 
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GERARDY IN LONDON. 


a -_— 





HE following cablegram has just been received from 
the London office of THe Musica. Courter: 
LONDON, FEBRUARY 27, 1903. 
Gerardy’s first concert yesterday was a tremendous suc- 
cess, and his reappearance successful j 


SHANNA CUMMING’S TOUR ENDS. 


HANNA CUMMING has returned from a two weeks’ 

tour, and especially in the cities of Chicago, Milwau- 

kee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Racine, Baltimore and Phila- 

delphia the soprano made great successes. Several socie- 

ties re-engaged her for concerts next year. Some press 
notices follow: 

The club was particularly fortunate in its choice of soloists for 
last evening. The soprano was a newcomer, Miss Shanna Cum 
ming, of New York. She had finished her singing of “The 
Marv’lous Work” before it was evident that we had to do with a 
vocalist gifted not only with a voice, but able to use it. Miss Cum 
a high soprano, remarkably clear, pure and true, 
volume, but so produced that it 
is a tone invariably 





not 


ming’s voice is 
not large as regards actual 
carries as does the tone of a violin. It 
and pure, and is under such excellent control that the fiorituri in 
the Haydn music were sung with consummate finish and beauty.— 
Chicago Tribune, February 10, 1903. 


well 


sweet 





great ability 
the close of 


Shanna Cumming is a dramatic Her 
in the “Requiem” the 
“Libera Me,” which was the original motif of the entire work. It 
is a solo with and is a number. She is a 
strong singer, and her voice is true, clear and of wonderful range, 
Her voice showed a slight huskiness from a cold, 
but she sang with splendid success, and 
cordial appreciation from her audience.—Minneapolis Tribune, 


1903 


soprano ot 
principal song comes just at 


chorus, magnificent 
as well as feeling. 
most 


Fet 


over it received a 


ruary 14, 





Miss Cumming has a beautifully clear and sweet soprano, of high 
range and good timbre. It is not especially strong, but she uses 
it with consummate and artistic taste that is very satisfying. Mrs 
better advantage, and she 
singing. It was superb, 
with Cumming, 
Their phrasing was cle 


Porteous has never been heard here to 

recognition for her artistic 
the “Agnus Dei” 
where the voices sang in unison octaves. 
Minneapolis Journal, 


splendid 


won 


especially so in duet Miss 


gant and the effect superb. 





Miss Cumming sang the recitative and aria from Gounod’s “The 
with orchestra, and three songs, “Polly Willis 


(Franz) and “Whether by Day” (Tschai 


Quegn of Sheba,” 
(Arne), Herbst” 
kowsky). 

The singer scored a decided he: 
second number, “Im Herbst,” she exhibited much dramatic feeling 
production of the song. “Whether by 
with excellent effect and 


“Im 


triumph with the audience. In 


and gave a forceful 
Day,” 
produced an encore, 
dashing and spirited manner.—Baltimore Herid, February 8, 1903 


very 
a brilliant composition, 


the 


was given 


which singer herself accompanied in a 





Mme applause as 
she came upon the platform to sing her first songs, two little gems 
by Mozart and Puccini, “Ah Lo So” and a waltz song from “La 
Her soprano voice of wonderful purity and richness, her 


Shanna Cumming was greeted with a storm of 


Bohéme.” 
perfect control of it, coupled with charming stage presence and un 
affected style of singing, completely won every heart in the audience 
Weil’s “Spring Song’’ appeared to be the favorite of her selections, 
kept up the applause 
ballad, in which 


f special favorite there was, and the people 
response, a pretty 
One other encore which specially 


antil she gave them a she 
played her own accompaniment. 
delighted the listeners was “The Maid of Dundee,” she sang it in 


Racine News, February 17, 1903 


such a sweet, pathetic voice 


George H. Downing, of Binghamton. 
Fae H. DOWNING, the bass baritone, recently 

sang foramember of THe Musica Courter staff 
Allitsen’s “The Lord Is My Light” and Pinsuti’s “Queen 
of the Earth,” in both of which abundant musical 
temperament, superb enunciation dramatic vigor 
shone resplendent. Occupying a high place in church 
singing in Binghamton, and having traveled 
a member of the Sammis-Jackson Concert Company, the 
singer has far outgrown his present musical environment, 
and should certainly locate in New York; there is room 
Opportunity will come for 
for such artistic superiority 
quickly the 


his 
and 


much as 


here for a man of his calibre 
him in the not distant future, 
and 


metropolis. 


fine presence are recognized in 


CELIA 


CCHILLER 


Pianist. 


Studio Address: 
4 West Gist Street, - 





New York 
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HOTEL CECIL. 


HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, ] 
February 21, 1903. § 


HE present week has been principally one of 
minor concerts, and very little music of any 
general interest has taken place in London. Even 

the program of the Saturday symphony con 
cert at the Queen’s Hall was not of such a 
nature as to demand very detailed notice. Mr. 

Wood plays Schubert's Unfinished Symphony and Men- 

“Fingal’s Cave” overture admirably, but he 

has played them so often that it is hopeless to attempt to 

find anything particularly fresh to say about them. Per- 
haps the most interesting feature of the program was the 
performance of Grieg’s ‘“Bergliot,” with Miss Tita Brand 
as the reciter. Whatever feelings one may have about the 
value of musical recitation as an art form, it cannot be 
denied that ‘“Bergliot” is well worth hearing occasionally, 
both for the intrinsic beauty of the music itself and for 
the admirable skill with which Grieg has succeeded in 
breathing the very spirit of the words. The reciter, Miss 
is a daughter of Mme. Marie Brema, and she 
made it obvious that she has inherited no small share of 
dramatic power which has made her mother so fa- 

ous, The the concert was Hugo Becker, 
whose performance of d’Albert’s Violoncello Concerto in 

C major was remarkable for its power and breadth. 


Se & 


delssohn’s 


Brand 


the 


soloist of 


he 


romantic tales which were circulated about Miss 
Halli an added interest to that young violin- 

début at St. James’ Hall on Monday evening. Even 
{ she had been the heroine of a feuilleton she could 
hardly have been through a more remarkable series of 
adventures than were attributed to her. Desperate rivals, 
according to these stories, dog Miss Hall’s footsteps with 
the avowed intention of so maiming her hands that never 
again will she be able to play her violin. The story, 
perhaps, hardly bears the ring of truth, but that is how tt 
runs, and everyone who heard Miss Hall play on Mon- 
day evening will wish her preservation from the machina- 
vions of the enemy aforesaid, for she is undoubtedly a 
emarkably gifted player. A pupil both of Professor 
Kruse and Professor Sevcik, she has received a good 
raining in two great schools, and she obviously has keen 


Marie 


Rave 


artistic perception, combined with an astonishing technic. 
It is many years since such a sensational début was made 
it St. James’ Hall, and there is good reason to believe 
hat when this young girl has had more experience of life 


he be a truly great artist. In Paganini’s Concerto 
n D she showed that, so far as technic is concerned, she 
thing to learn, and her playing of Tschaikowsky's 
Concerto was a brilliant achievement. The accompani- 
ents were played as admirably as ever by Henry Wood 
nd the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
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On the same evening a concert was given at Steinway 
Hall by Mme, Adine O'Neill, the program being drawn 
entirely from the works of her husband, Norman 
O’Neill. Unlike most “one man” concerts, monotony 
was not its most salient feature, for Mr. O’Neill, though 
his muse does not soar upon very strong pinions, writes 
pleasantly and has a good sense of contrast. A piano 
quintet in E minor and a set of variations on the old 
English air, “Pretty Polly Olliver,” for piano trio, were 
the two most ambitious works produced, and they both 
had a distinct charm, while the workmanship was ad- 
inirable, 


= <= 


Denis O'Sullivan, whom, for*some reason best known 
to itself, the Daily Telegraph elects to describe as “the 
Irish tenor,” though I doubt whether, even in his most 
ambitious moments, he ever has soared above F, gave a 
concert at St. James’ Hall on Tuesday afternoon. The 
program was so excellent that one could not but regret 
that Mr, O’Sullivan was not better fitted by nature to 
cope with it. He has, undoubtedly, a very merry wit, and 
he sings character songs admirably; no one, indeed, can 
sing them better. It was by means of this pretty wit of 
his that he scored such successes in Taubert’s ‘“Tromme- 
lied,” Strauss’ “Fur fiinfzehn Pfennige,” Weingartner’s 
“Schuhmacherlied” and a group of old Irish songs. For 
the rest his concert was principally marked by high as- 
pirations. Of poetry Mr. O’Sullivan’s singing possesses 
little or none, and his performances of Strauss’ “Morgen,” 
of three old Breton songs, and of many other songs which 
required depth of sentiment were never any more than 
good. It was a pity, perhaps, that he tried to sing so long 
and so varied a program, for he could hardly fail to show 
up his limitations. He is a distinctly clever singer, and 
he is, in many respects, a very good artist. But his art 
is confined within rather narrow limits, outside of which 
he cannot venture with any marked success. 


eS & 


The monotony of the concert given at St. James’ Hall 
on Thursday afternoon by George Mackern and Prosper 
Burnett was relieved somewhat by the appearance of 
Plunket Greene, who has rarely sung better of late years. 
When he is actually at the top of his form there is no one 
who can compare with Mr. Greene, and one’s only regret 
on Thursday was that he did not sing more songs. 
Schubert’s “Der Doppelganger” is an old favorite with 
him, and he has made our flesh creep with it scores of 
times, but his interpretation is one of which it is quite 
impossible to tire. In old Irish songs, too, he is abso- 
lutely inimitable, and the all too short group that he gave 
was so perfectly sung that he had to add “Trottin’ to the 
Fair” by way of an’encore. George Mackern and Pros- 
per Burnett are a pianist and a violoncellist who would 


make excellent amateurs, though their claim to serious 
consideration as professionals is not particularly obvious. 
Their intentions in Richard Strauss’ very beautiful so- 
nata were of the best, though, unfortunately, they failed 
in the execution. It is rather curious, by the way, that 
this work, which is generally doomed to an undeserved 
place on the shelf, should have been played here on two 
consecutive days, and it is a pity that neither this per- 
formance nor that given by Miss Annie Parsons and Mr. 
Hambleton at their concert at the Steinway Hall on 
Wednesday should have done it justice. 


oe & 


One of the most interesting recitals of the week was 
that given by Miss Edith Robinson, at the Bechstein Hall, 
on Thursday afternoon. Miss Robinson is a violinist of 
great attainments, while she has devoted herself with 
praiseworthy diligence to rescuing some of the fine works 
of the older masters from oblivion. The recital in ques- 
tion was the second of three historical recitals which Miss 
Robinson has arranged for the present season and the 
program was designed to cover the eighteenth century. It 
included sonatas by Veracini and Nardini, portions of con- 
certi by Kreutzer and Viotti, a set of Variations by Rode, 
a Paganini group and Bach’s Sonata in F minor for Violin 
and Piano, in which she was joined by Donald Francis 
Tovey. The selection was delightful and it was delight- 
fully played, for Miss Robinson is particularly happy in 
catching the spirit of the older composers, while she is, 
at the same time, a most clever and finished violinist 

eG «& 

The only other concert of any interest this week was 
that given by Ysaye, Busoni and Mme. Sobrino, at the 
Queen's Hall, on Friday afternoon. By a graceful act of 
courtesy the concert was organized by the three artists 
mentioned and by Percy Pitt, who acted as accompanist, 
as a mark of esteem and gratitude to Robert Newman, 
and the results must have been most satisfactory. The 
hall was crowded from floor to ceiling with an enormous 
and exceedingly enthusiastic audience, which seemed to 
imagine that it is impossible to have too much of a good 
thing, for, though the concert was in the first place of 
abnormal length, it was immensely protracted by the en- 
cores. Such being the case, it was a pity that the “Kreut- 
zer” Sonata was placed at the very end and that by Rubin 
stein at the beginning. The interpretation which Ysaye 
and Busoni give of the “Kreutzer” is a very fine inter- 
pretation of the romantic order, but it was, of course, 
inevitable that a large proportion of the audience should 
miss it, while the remainder could hardly be expected to 
be in a fit condition to enjoy it after two hours and a half 
of solid music. For the rest, Busoni gave a very striking 
reading of Schubert’s “Wanderer” Fantaisie, while Ysaye 
played with all his wonted brilliancy three pieces which 
one would gladly have seen replaced by others. Mme 
Sobrino’s singing of three songs by Fritz Volbach and an 
air from Haydn’s “Seasons” was not without charm, but 
she has a very unpleasant habit, which she would be better 
without, of scooping up to the first note of every phrase. 


ef 


Other concerts were given on Monday by Miss Louise 
Ormsby, on Tuesday by Neville Swainson, on Wednesday 
by Vianna da Motta, on Thursday by Waddington Cooke 
and Joseph Ivimey and by Miss Kendall Rashleigh, and 
on Friday by Mme. Minadieu. ZARATHUSTRA. 








OTHER LONDON NEWS. 


LONDON, FEBRUARY 14, 1903. 
HE composition of the program was the only fault 
g that could well be found with the concert which 
the Bohemian String Quartet gave at the Bech- 
stein Hall on Monday evening, February 9. When such 
a fine body of players pays us a visit we like to hear them 
play quartets, and we have no particular use for violin 
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sonatas, especially if they are of so little interest as that 
by Oskar Nedbal. This sonata has been heard in London 
and its merits are hardly so great as to deserve a 
too, left a very great deal to 


before, 
lhe pertormance, 
Karel Hoffmann played the violin part ad 
mirably enough, but Mlle 


rehearing. 
be desired. 
Johanna Heyman, the pianist, 
was apparently overcome by a desire to show how loudly 
she could play if tried and what an excessively ugly 


tone she could produce when she reaily set her mind to it 


she 


She proved herself to be facile princeps in both respects 
Otherwise the concert was a sheer delight. No quartet in 
the world can play Dvorak as the Bohemians can play it, 
and on Monday they were absolutely at their best in the 
Quartet in F. They passed easily and naturally from the 
highest intensity of passion to the most subtle shades of 
delicacy and whatever they did they did perfectly. The 
performance of Beethoven’s Quartet in E minor was hard 
ly, perhaps, so striking, but it very 
good indeed. For the quartet 1 
four thorough musicians, who are united by a strong bond 


was, nevertheless, 


s, after all, composed of 


of sympathy which has inevitably been strengthened by 
their ten years of association Ihe circumstances are 
ideal, and it is smali wonder then that the results should 
be ideal, too 
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In the aiternoon Fritz Krelsler gave his fourth recital 
at St. James’ Hall. I regret, however, to have to say that my 
stock of suitable adjectives to describe his playing has 
been exhausted by his first three recitals, and that I have, 
little left to Herr Kreisler, 


in consequence, very say 
consummate artist that he is, gave absolutely perfect 
performances of Bach’s Concerto in A minor, of four of 
Brahms-Joachim Hungarian Dances, Tartini’s 
Fugue in A and of other pieces. He has now gained a 
very large following in London, and at the end of the 


No one who heard him 


ot 


the of 


recital he had a great ovation. 
play can deny that he deserved it to the full 


Ce & 


Signor Busoni was quite at his best at his recital at 
Bechstein Hall on Thursday afternoon. His program was 
admirably chosen and magnificently played 
gusoni’s gifts for un 


There are 


very few pianists today who share 
raveling the mysteries of a fugue, and his performance oi 
the great fugue which forms the last movement of Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in A flat, op. 110, was a thing to hear and 
remember. As an example of part playing alone it was a 
remarkable achievement; but, in addition to his amazing 
mastery over technical details, Busoni has the power of 
getting at the poetry of the music in an unusual degree, 
and his reading was both a great piece of virtuosity and 
the work of a true artist. His talent is so many sided that 
it is difficult to know what to admire most, the tremen- 
dous power which he displayed in transcriptions of two 
of Bach’s Choral Vorspiele, his rippling delicacy in three of 
Schubert's Impromptus or the truly admirable variety in his 
tone color in Brahms’ Variations and Fugue on a Theme 
by Handel. Signor Busoni has never played better here 
than he played on Thursday. 
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The smoking concert given by the Royal Amateur Or- 
chestral Society on Wednesday evening proved an unmiti- 
gated success. .In the first place, it was honored by the 
presence of the King, who is patron of the society; the 
Prince of Wales, who is its president, and many other 


notabilities, including Prince Louis of Battenberg, the 
Russian Ambassador, the Marquis de Soveral and the 
Earl of Pembroke. The orchestra, under Ernest Ford, 
rose to the occasion, and played the “Casse Noisette” 


Suite, the Overture to “Oberon” and one of Elgar’s mili- 
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tary marches with brilliant effect. The last named, in- 
deed, went so exceedingly well that, at the special request 
of the King, the trio was repeated. The vocalists of the 
concert were Kennerley Rumford, who sang as well as 
ever, and the Misses de Solla; while Max Wolfsthal, the 
brilliant young violinist, gave performances of Sarasate’s 
“Zigeunerweisen” and Vieuxtemps’ Ballade and Polonaise 
which showed that at any rate there is nothing wrong 
with his technic, 


eS € 


In these days of strange and weird proiessions, when 
everyone is looking out for some unexploited walk in 
liie wherein he may be certain of making a reasonably 
certain livelihood, it has often struck me as odd that no 
one has ever thought of becoming a professional program 
arranger Those seen intending concert 
giver in the throes of drawing up his program must know 
that the worry which the operation entails is calculated 
to reduce considerably the number of his days upon earth 
It is a difficult and delicate operation, which requires tact, 
care and experience, and I am certain that were a pro 
fessional program arranger to dawn upon the horizon he 
would very soon have more work than he could possibly 
do. Among the first people to seek his aid would, 
I hope, the directors the Broadwood concerts 
Whether it be due to lack of tact or to lack of experience 
I do not know, but certain it is that the programs of their 
the St Hall have been the strangest 
musical salads imaginable. At the concert Thursday 
evening, for instance, both Harold Bauer and Fritz Kreis- 
ler, two of the finest artists in the world, were engaged 
Yet, incredible though it may appear, neither of them 
was allowed to play a solo. Fritz Kreisler led the strings 
in César Franck’s Piano Quintet in F 
minor, by Cyril Scott, while Harold 


who have an 


be ol 


concerts at James’ 


ol 


minor, and a new 
Piano Quartet in E 
Bauer's only appearance was in Franck’s Quintet, which 
was placed right at the end of the program. Instead, we 
had as soloists Lawrence Rea and a quartet of lady sing- 
ers who could easily have been spared. Mr. Rea would 
be an acceptable singer enough if he had the remotest 
He is a fairly good 


how to produce his voice. 
one may judge irom the sound, he preiers 
singing, 

There 


ol 
artist, but, if 


idea 


a plum at the back of his throat while 


the quality of his tone 


to carry 


which does not improve 


was a touch of irony in hearing him sing ‘Sing ich hell 
und munter” in a tone that was certainly not particularly 
and quite hell.” The 

quartet doubt indeed when 
elected to bring forward Verdi's little known “Laudi, alle 
virgine,” but they came so perilously near to calamity at 
one point that it made one feel quite uncomfortable. On 
and a very great 


“munter”’ the reverse of ladies’ 


no meant very well they 


the whole nothing would have been lost 
deal would have been gained had these solos been omitted 
altogether and a sonata for violin,and piano or solos for 
Fritz Kreisler been substituted. It 
it, not a little tantalizing see 


Harold Bauer and 
was, to the 
the names of two great artists on the program, and to be 
deprived of the musical treat which either the one or the 
other of them could have given us. By the careless, 
haphazard way in which they arranged their program, 


say least of to 


Messrs. Broadwood lost the opportunity of making their 
concert a real artistic success 
Ze & 
Still, we have something to be thankful for, and it is 


only too seldom that a chance occurs of hearing Franck’s 
magnificent quintet. Though Franck is now admitted on 
all hands to have been one of the world’s greatest com- 
posers, and though the quintet contains some of the finest 
wrote, its appearance in a program is 
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of the rarest occurrence me of 


It was promised at 


only 
he Popular concerts, but, for some reason that is difficult 
to fathom, it was withdrawn from the program and the 
Schumann Quintet was substituted. No one, of course, 
will be so absurd as to deny that the Schumann Quintet 
is a very beautiful work, but, as we hear it so frequently 
we could have foregone the pleasure for once in a day 
But Franck’s Quintet is practically unknown London 
and this is all the more to be regretted, as it is a work 

the greatest intricacy, which can only be understood 
after repeated hearings. At first its effect is to amaze and 


to perplex, for it is one of the most wonderful examples 
of polyphonic writing in the literature of chamber music 

It is impossible for the average person wl has not 
studied the score to hope to understand it at a firs t 
even at a second or a third hearing. It may impress, for 
its grandeur is certainly most impressive, even to the 
uninitiated, but its true inwardness cannot stand revealed 
till the score has been mastered It is then that one 
realizes that Franck has put together a masterpiece Art 


at the modern 








is pt rfectly concealed by art Eve ry device 

composer's command is brought into use, yet the result 
is no cut and dried piece of musical pedantry. It is like 
a finely woven piece of tapestry in which every thread 
and every color plays its part and is of equal importance to 
the general scheme And, as the tapestry cannot be ap 
preciated at a cursory glance, so this quintet needs a long 
and careful study before its real greatness is appreciated 
Apparently certain Philistines among the audience la 
bored under the delusion that a movement or two fully 
enabled them to form ue estimate the entire work 
and the usual exodus took place before the last movement 
I doubt any one of these people would leave a theatr« 
before the last act of a comic opera, and yet Franck’ 
Quintet is much more a homogeneous whole than any 

mic opera that has been given for ng time, and 

order to appreciate it t is just as ¢ t hear 

ist movement as it is to hear the fir é 
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It is something of a relief to hear a work by a young 
Englishman which is not entirely composed of extracts 
from Tschaikowsky or Brahms, and Cyril Scott is to be 
congratulated on the fact that his piano quartet, which was 


produced at this concert, bears the stamp individuality 
Mr. Scott has a very dainty and ng imagination 
and his music is full of pleasing ideas, pleasingly set forth 
His melodies are smooth and attractive, they are cleverly 
treated, and each movement runs a very even cours¢ 
[he work certainly betrays in places the hand of youth 
but it is full of promise, and we shall be glad to hear 
mort m Mr. Scott’s pen. It was admirably played by 
the composer, Fritz Kreisler, Emil Kreuz and Ludwig 
Lebell. In César Franck’s Quintet Harold Bauer was the 
pianist, and the strings were supplemented by Charles 
Jacoby. The performance was excellent, and the ensem 
ble excellent; and yet it is only fair add that the per 
formance would have gained by a more impassioned and 
strenuous rendering 
oe & 

Other concerts have been given Monday by Talleur 
Andrews, on Tuesday by Ethel Barns and Charles Phil 
ips, on Wednesday by Mme. Clothilde Kleeberg and by 


Senhor Vianna da Motta, on Thursday by Miss Vera Mar 
golies and on Friday by Leonard Borwick 


ZARATHUSTRA 
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Miss Harlin Weds. 
JOHN HARLIN announces the 


Irma to B 


marriage of his 
Huhn 


M* 
daughter Jane rur Siegfried 


Tuesday, Fe bruary 24. 








miusic that he ever 
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POWERS-ALEXANDER RECITAL. 


N Saturday afternoon last the Powers-Alexander 
studios were, in spite of the rain, filled with peo- 
ple who came to note the progress of the younger 





pupils. 


The pronounced improvement in the case of Harry: W. 
Stanley, son of the retiring Governor of Kansas, was a 
glowing tribute to hard work on his part, with a glorious 
method behind him. His voice is a pure bass, most rare 
in these days of baritones, in compass; from upper F° to 
the A below C, each and every tone well rounded 

In the Gounod Aria he sang the low B with astonish- 
ing ease and beautiful tone color. Stanley's future as an 
artist should certainly be great. In Wyckofi Suydam Mr. 
Powers has a tenor the beauty of whose voice was the 
talk of the place on Saturday. Certainly Mr. Powers 
himself could not excel in the Gerrit Smith songs, and 
that is saying much, as many singers throughout the 
country know of his success with these songs wherever 
he has appeared. There are no more exquisite gems writ- 
ten than these songs, and Mr. Wyckoff did both Smith and 
Powers the greatest credit. Master Erskine Porter was 
asked to repeat his songs late in the afternoon, so great 
enjoyment did he give. The sweet boy and his remark 
able singing are making him hosts of friends. Where is 
another boy that can handle his voice as does Erskine? 
and only nine years, too. Miss Hynes sang for the first 
time, and showed a rich contralto voice, of adequate power 
and compass, and as she couples with this a fine sense 
of “the fitness of things” in her singing, there isn’t a 
doubt but that she will be able to create for herself a place 
worth having among artistic singers. Quite a little dis- 
appointment was caused by the failure of Miss MacPhie 
to appear for her numbers. Her absence was unavoidable, 
however, and her friends are looking forwa~d to hearing 
her in the near future. Of Mrs. Alexander’s pupils too 
much cannot be said in praise. Miss Stillman, who car- 
ried off the honors, possesses to an unusual degree both 
talent and temperament. Her numbers were given with a 
delicacy of tone color surprising in one of her years. 
Miss Grant is also a gifted girl, poetic in the extreme, 
and her playing gave genuine pleasure to those present. 
Miss Gerry and Miss Palmer we have heard before, and 
trust we may hear again before very long, as their work 
always contributes very materially to the success of any 
program they may happen to be on. Mr. Powers is 
good enough to appear on all the programs this season. 
After the Sawyer song, “Ja du bist Eland,” a wondrous 
bit of intense writing, sung with great dramatic fire and 
vigor, Mr. Powers sang Blumenthal’s “My Queen” as 
only he can sing it. 

Next Saturday a recital will be given by Miss Carolyn 
Lewis Lum, of Birmingham, Ala. (soprano); Miss Louise 
Vibberts, of Meriden, Conn. (contralto), and Percy He- 
mus, of New York, assisted by Harold Briggs, Karl Kirk 
and Mr. Powers. 





Gabrilowitsch Plays for Detroit Pupils. 


ISITORS to the Michigan Conservatory of Music, 
Detroit, last Tuesday found the entrance somewhat 
impeded by a few hundred pupils who had gathered to 
hear Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the famous Russian pianist, 
who paid the Michigan Conservatory of Music the high- 
est possible compliment by giving a complimentary mu- 
sical for its pupils. The gifted virtuoso was in especially 
fine trim, and never played better than he did on that oc- 
asion, when he gave compositions by Rubinstein, Schu- 
mann and himself in such a way as to elicit the greatest 
The conservatory building fairly rang with 
the deafening applause. 
This is the second complimentary recital that has been 
ven t o the pupils of the Michigan Conservatory this 


enthusiasm 
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year. The first was given by Raoul Pugno a few months 
ago. Two pupils of Alberto Jonas, Miss Lillian -Lach- 
man and Carl Beutel, played ior Gabrilowitsch in such a 
way as to elicit from the Russian virtuoso warm and en- 
thusiastic praise, 





HUGO HEERMANN. 


PPENDED are some oj the New York criticisms on 
A the playing of the German violinist, Hugo Heer- 
mann, at the Philharmonic concert: 

The unalloyed pleasure of the afternoon was that afforded by Mr. 
Heermann’s performance of the Brahms music. After his recent 
first appearance with Mr. Wetziler it was said that his manly style 
gave delight after the hearing of so much thin juvenility as has lately 
exhibited itself. Musical wisdom does not come from the mouths 
of babes and sucklings, and it takes a grown-up man to interpret 
such things as the concertos of Beethoven and Brahms. Mr. Heer 
mann made a record with Beethoven, he made another yesterday 
with Brahms. 

There is an old joke about Brahms’ concerto “against the vio- 
lin.”” It was demonstrated yesterday that it depends whose violin 
it is. When the violin is in the hands of Hugo Heermann the 
concerto is for the violin with all its heart. Mr. Heermann played 
this noble music nobly. His splendid technical equipment enabled 
him to surmount the difficulties of the work with superb mastery. 
ihe result was that he poured into the interpretation the full wealth 
vf his intellectual and musical endowments. Here is a musician 
who has hands, heart and brains. 

He made the majestic plan of the first movement stand out in 
ali its Grecian dignity. How beautifully he treated the passage, 
from the cadenza into the close of the movement! There was a 
piece of interpretation worth a long journey to hear. The slow 
movement he lit up with a pure and steady light of sound feeling. 
He played it. And then he made the gorgeous virility of the last 
movement spread through all the house. His performance had 
blood and passion and manhood, but it never fell from its high 
level of intellectual supremacy. That is the real Brahms—flashing 
splendors of temperament and streaming glories of imagination, 
molded to the sweet shapes of inviolable beauty by the workings of 
regnant mind. 

Mr. Heermann is one of the most admirable violinists who have 
ever visited us. It may be, of course, that in music requiring Gallic 
grace he would be heard to less advantage, but it is a great privi- 
lege to hear a man play Beethoven and Brahms as he has played 
them. It is also a joy to hear a violinist who has such a noble 
tone and such a fine technic, and who makes absolutely no parade 
of them, but uses them for the higher purposes of his art.—New 
York Sun. 


Such a revelation of its lofty beauty, its high seriousness, its 
adorable serenity, is one to hear with delight and to remember 
with gratitude. In this performance the share of the solo instru- 
ment in the proclamation of the composition’s ideas was made 
clear, without once going beyond the bounds that lie between 
thoughtful and dignified musicianship and mere _ virtuosity. 
Though Joachim himself wrote the cadenzas to his friend’s concerto 
and they tax the powers of the most skilled violinist, they are 
singularly well woven into the whole fabric, and in this wise Mr. 
Heermann evidently regarded them.—The Mail and Express. 





His performance of the Beethoven Concerto at the last Wetzler 
concert will long be remembered by those who heard it. It was, 
in a sense, a new revelation of the beauty and grandeur of that 
work. His performance yesterday of the Brahms Concerto, while 
not quite so technically flawless as that of the Beethoven, may also 
be regarded as a revelation. The “concerto against the violin” 
became for once the “concerto for the violin.” There is no doubt 
that, except in the hands of the greatest artists, this work of 
Brahms is likely to be dry. That has been proved time and again, 
and one is apt to forget what a noble composition it really is; what 
melodic beauty it has, what fire and passion, what breadth and dig- 
nity and what grace of structure. Nor 1s it any the less a great 
work because it demands a great artist to reveal these qualities; 
that may even be laid to its credit, Lacking the wonderful clarity 
of the Beethoven Concerto, it is only in this respect inferior to that 
work, and the two stand together as the only compositions of their 
class which can be placed among the really great music of all ages. 

Barring here and there a slight departure from true pitch in the 
tremendously difficult passages in sixths and octaves, Mr, Heer- 
mann’s performance may stand as a model for all other virtuosi to 
follow. His reading was broad and noble, his phrasing beyond re- 
proach, his tone never lost its rich brilliancy, and throughout his 
work was marked by a grace, an ease and an assurance that gave 
to the performance the final touch of exquisite refinement. In a 
season which has not been too interesting Mr. Heermann’s coming 
has been more than ordinarily welcome. May he be heard again 
nd cften.—Commercial Advertiser. 
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PHILADELPHIA, March 2, 1903. 
HE musical season in Philadelphia is drawing rapidly 
toward its close, at least as far as important events 
are concerned. Of course, the usual series of small con- 
certs and subscription musicals will run through the spring 
well into the summer, but this week music lovers will have 
the last opportunity but one of hearing the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and will be allowed to enjoy but three more 
operatic performances. 
= = 
rhe Philadelphia Orchestra concert on last Saturday 
evening was one of the most enjoyable of the season. 
Conductor Fritz Scheel has entirely recovered from his in- 
disposition and is doing excellent work. Miss Elsa Rueg- 
ger was the soloist and captivated her audience completely 
by her remarkable playing. At the regular Saturday even- 
ing concert this week the orchestra will give the following 
program, with Herr Aloys Burgstaller as the soloist: 


Symphonie Fantastique, op. 14........ veunseneeeni . Berlioz 
Aria, Freischiitz....... dows Weber 
Episodes Chevaleresque, op. 23 beset Sinding 
RASGEE. BER. Beccvcccecccesecs ceeeve .-.- Sinding 
Am Rhein im Schoenen Strome Liszt 
ee eet dat aene hd cenanctdvenihncebepnsseneeennenheee Liszt 
Fruchlingstraum = .....csccccccrceees . Schubert 


a ee ‘ _Ghawenee 
This same program will be given at the Friday after- 
noon rehearsal, with the exception of the vocal numbers, 
which will be replaced by a piano solo, to be played by 
Miss Elsie Stewart Hand, a Philadelphia soloist, who has 
accompanied the orchestra on several of its tours. 
oe & 

The fourth of the Philadelphia Orchestra’s series of 
Young People’s Educational Concerts will be given at the 
Garrick Theatre Thursday afternoon by Dr. Hugh A. 
Clarke, -director of music at the university. His subject 
will be “Form in Music,” and with the aid of the full or- 
chestra he will explain what “form” is, defining it and 
illustrating the general idea of its development 

oe «& 

Philadelphia will enjoy one operatic performance this 
week, “Tristan and Isolde,” which will be given at the 
Academy on Tuesday evening, with Nordica, Schumann 
Heink, Anthes, van Rooy, &c., in the cast. 
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The second concert of the Mendelssohn Club’s twenty 
eighth season, which will be given at the Academy Thurs 
day evening, promises to be one of the most brilliant ever 
given by the organization. 

=e & 

The third of the Wolffungen song recitals will be a 
Richard Wagner evening at Griffith Hall this (Monday) 
evening. Mr. Wolffungen, tenor, will be assisted by Mme 
Marie Nassau, soprano; Miss Ray L. Stern, soprano; 
Mme. Estelle Rodgers, contralto, and William Ringeisen 
bass 

Sse & 

The fifth and last concert of the season by the Kneisel 
Quartet was given this afternoon at Witherspoon Hall 
The usual large audience was in attendance and the quartet 


played the following program: 
Quartet in A minor, op. 41, No. 1 

Variations from Quartet in E minor 
Quartet in E flat maior, op. 74.. 


< e 
Nicholas Douty will give a song recital at Griffith Hall 
on Wednesday evening. The singer will accompany him- 
self, and the first part of the program will be devoted to 
five of Robert Franz’s songs. 
a & 


Much interest has been manifested in the coming concert 
of Mrs. Snelling, which will take place at the Acorn Club 


.. Schumann 
-Arthur Foote 
Beethoven 
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Philip Hale, in Boston “Journal *—“ Mr. Hamlin sang superbly 
and easily bore away the honors. . . Mr. Hamlin is one of 
the most brilliant si re now before the public.” 

lew York * une —** Mr. E 


HA. EB. Krehbiel, in Tribu amlin has been = pA, wo of 
so eloquenta champlo n of artistic dignity, mobile and 1 enero 4 a. 
that he deserves to be singled out for a special word of praise. ork. Vert ont 

° a."” St., N 


He was, as always, an artist in all he di 
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on Wednesday afternoon, from the fact that many of the 
songs she will sing have never before been heard in Amer- 
ica. One of these selections is the leading aria sung by 
Louise in the opera of that name, which has for two years 
been a reigning success at the Opéra Comique, Paris, and 
in which Philadelphia’s own vocalist, Miss Mary Garden, 
made her Parisian début, and who since then has been at 
tracting much attention, both in Paris and London. She 
will also sing several songs by Gabriel Faure. 
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Coincident with the announcement of the performance 
of “Tristan and Isolde,” on March 3, and of “Meister 
singer,” on March 17, comes the announcement of a series 
of explanatory lectures by Henry Gordon Thunder upon 
these two operas and “Parsifal,” this afternoon, March 9 
and 16, three successive Monday afternoons, at Griffith 
Hall. The lectures already given by Mr. Thunder upon 
“The Ring of the Nibelung” were much appreciated and 
helped greatly in the understanding of this great work. 

eS << 


A musical recital by Miss A. A 
given in the lecture room of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts on Friday evening. An interesting program 
was given and the pianist was assisted by Miss Lotta K 
Garrison, soprano; Miss Alida Y. Jones, contralto; Owen 
S. Fitzgerald, tenor, and Otto Schweizer, pianist 

se <= 


lutein, pianist, was 


The Manuscript Music Society, of Philadelphia, gave its 
fourth concert of the winter on Wednesday evening, Feb 
ruary 25, at the Orpheus Rooms. The original compositions 
presented were two piano solos, “Album Leaf” and “Danse 
Caprice,” by Miss Claire Ring; three songs, “Sitting Here 
3efore Thy Feet,” “Terra Marique” and “Although She's 
Far Away,” by Miss Gertrude H. Swift; two violin com- 
positions, “Romance” and “Hungarian Rhapsody,” by Gus- 
tav Hille; two songs by G. W. Chadwick, “Thou Art Like 
Unto a Flower” and “Before the Dawn”; a part song by 
F. G. Cauffman, “The Lesbian Maid,” and a Violin Quar- 
tet in E minor, by G. W. Chadwick, which the author has 


dedicated to Franz Kneisel. W. W. HamMonp 


Gustav Becker's Lecture Musicales. 

Gustav L. Becker’s series of lecture 
given at his home, 1 West 104th 
street, Saturday morning. The following numbers made 
up the introductory program: “Auf dem Wasser zu- 
Singen” and three Cramer etudes, Miss Margaret Sacks; 
‘Hochzeit auf Trollberg,” Grieg, Miss Emily Alpers; 
Impromptu, op. 28, No. 3, Reinhold, and “Frihlings- 
rauschen,” Sinding, Miss Estelle Dielman, and Berceuse, 
Moszkowski, Miss Lulu Mitchell. The lecture by Mrs. 
Becker was on “The Place of Chopin in the Romantic 
Movement,” one of a series on the Romantic School, and 
paid especial attention to the influence of nationality. In 
the course of the lecture Miss Mary Finlay played the 
B flat minor Scherzo, and the C sharp minor and B major 


HE 


musicales 


fourth of 


was 


Preludes; Miss Mitchell, the A flat Waltz, and Mr. 
Becker, the A flat Polonaise, and the assisting artist, 
Mrs. Dorothy Tynan Picke, sang delightfully a sympa- 


thetic arrangement, for soprano voice, of the E flat Noc- 
turne, the words in French. The standard of performance 
was high throughout the program, especially in artistic 
interpretation. It was announced that the next musicale 
would be given on March 14 instead of at the usual three 
weeks’ interval. 


W. E. Chamberlain at Hotel Majestic. 
E. CHAMBERLAIN, a pupil of Francis Stuart, 
e sang at the Hotel Majestic last Sunday evening, 
winning compliments for his legato style and dramatic 
fervor. 





EHRLICH’S 
Music School of Dresden, 


a leading School of Music, established 1878, offers a complete musi- 
calcourse: Instrumental, Vocal, Orchestral, Operatic, Dramatic, 
Harmony, Composition, etc. Instruction by recognized artists: 
E. POTTER FRISSELL, Professor of Piano, Pupil of Sauer, 
Mosskowski and Leschetizky. Leschetizky’s Method. Exceptional! 
advantages now offered. Pupils’ Recitals, Concerts, etc. Lectures 
on the History of Music, in English. Apply at 
EHRLICH’S MUSIC SCHOOL, 
18 Walpurgis Str., Dresden, Germany. 


MAX BENDIX, 


SOLO VIOLINIST. 





Address —ccessmttin. 


C. L. GRAFF CO., Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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ude written to celebrate in Weimar the one hundredth anniversary 








HENRY R. BIRD. 
R. HENRY R. BIRD 


England as a man of rare musical abilities 


is known throughout 


and an accompanist of unusual brilliancy, 
who has knowledge and experience in that department of 
music easily to make him the leader in that direction 
Some of the greatest musicians of the day have made his 
residence in London their home and have received from 
him coaching and instruction, chiefly in the vocal art, in 
addition to his piano work. Mr. Bird has been the royal 
accompanist at Windsor for a number of years, and he is 
also an organist of great ability. Very men indeed 
with practical knowledge of the art of music have had 
such vast experience and have worked with such success 


as Mr. Bird has. 


lew 





ELSA RUEGGER IN NEW HAVEN. 


ISS ELSA RUEGGER, the gifted 'cellist, played at 
a concert with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
New Haven, Conn., Monday evening, February 23. Ex- 
tracts from the reports on Miss Ruegger’s playing follow: 
Miss Elsa Ruegger was the soloist. She played Rubinstein’s 
Concerto No. 2, in D minor, for ‘cello and orchestra, and did 
well. She has a surpassing technic, a good, full tone, a true ear 
and a thoroughly musical temperament. Her performance was as 
interesting as any solo performance on the ‘cello could be.—New 
Haven Palladium, February 24, 1903 
Miss Elsa Ruegger was the soloist of the evening and contributed 
Rubinstein’s Concerto No. 2, in D minor, for ‘cello, as her number 
Miss Ruegger has had remarkable success abroad, and comes 
this country with the predictions of many notable critics that a most 
successful future is in store for her. Her performance last evening 
certainly scored a triumph, and she was repeatedly encored, which 
she acknowledged with graceful appreciation. She has a superb 
technic, sense of rhythm and a most glorious tone in all registers 
The concerto is indeed an enormous task for the greatest of artists 
and requires physical endurance. This she maintained with surpris- 
ing ease, and her playing at all not effeminate. The 
concerto is a most beautiful one, and suggests, in part, the D minor 
Piano Concerto by the same composer. The orchestra ably assisted 
Miss Ruegger in its accompaniment. 
Liszt’s Symphonic Poem No. 2 is a revision of a symphonic pre 


times was 





37 














Tasso, his ap 
charming minuet, and 
New Haven 


of Goethe’s birth, The poem depicts the sorrows of 


pearance at the Court of Ferrara by a most 


his triumph by a pompous outburst of full orchestra 


Morning Journal and Courier, February 24, 1903 


cellist, has a charm 
bot! 


Miss Elsa Ruegger, the distinguished Swiss 
with a command of her instrument that is 





ing personality, 
authoritative and convincing Her impeccable technic, exquisite 
tonal quality, which is appealing and sympathetic, are qualities 
which attest Miss Ruegger’s virtuosity, and one can easily under 
stand how she has attained the lofty position which she has not 
only reached, but is able to maintain, both in this country and in 
Europe. Miss Ruegger has all the delicacy and elegance of tone 
possessed by the Belgian a: French schools, combined with the 
strength and solidity of the Germar Her temperament and repose 
were evident last evening Added t these were a periect intona 
tion and facility in execution as shown in double stopping, a fine 
staccato and brilliant arpeggio work The musical feeling which 
Miss Ruegger imparted to the expressive andante was highly artistic 
and the graceful melody given the solo instrument was charming i 
its clarity and expression 

The joyousness of the fancif theme in the moderato scher 
zando was finely portrayed, while Miss Ruegger’s brilliant execu 
tion in the final allegro displayed her virtuosity. She was recalled 
with enthusiasm.—New Haven Evening Register, February 24, 1903 

The surprise of the evening, if any part ye taken more as 
surprise than another part, was the Conce No. 2, by Rubin 


stein, done by Mlle. Elsa Ruegger, supported by the full orchestra 


At its best the ‘ce is an instrument which, as the solo instrument 
will not bear too muc predominance and it few appearances on 
a program are ever accorded 

It took marvelous shape in the ands Miss Ruegger. With 
consummate ease and grace she handled her instrument. Her tech 


nic is perfect and yet free, and her tones are simply the height of 


perfection From the lowe heaviest tones of which her instrument 
is capable she soared to the very limits, until at the climax her ir 
strument poured forth its tomes as clear and sweet as ever violin 
gave 
The concerto is a tremendous task f 2 man and Miss Ruegger 
ccomplished it with less show of fatigue than uld seem possible 
for a woman. Her interpretation of the phrasing is wonderful and 
the support she received from the orchestr was ample.—New 
Haven Evening Leader 
John Young in Portland. 
O* Mr. Young’s recent appearance in Portland, Me., 
three local papers said: 

One of the very pleasurable memories of last evening’s feast of 
song will be the work of the tenor John Young. His voice was 


] 


high and clear and was heard to excellent advantage in 
and “Before the Dawn is musical and 
Portland, Me., 


“Murmur 
Its quality 
The 


ing Zephyrs” 
his work was enthusiastically 
1903 


received Press, 


February 11, 





In his tenor solos from Jensen and Chadwick John Young made 
a decidedly favorable impression 
of delightful quality, with a note 
that is captivating, while he displayed fine technic 
command.—Eastern Argus, Portland, Me., February 11, 1903 


He has a strong and firm voice 
of tenderness running through it 
and unwavering 





Mr. Young is unknown to us, but proved to be an artist of intel 
ligence with a voice of sweetness and power. He gave the familiar 
of Jensen, and Chadwick's “Be 


re to his hearers.—Sunday Tele 


and lovely “Murmuring Zephyrs 
giving great pleasu 
Portland, Me., February 15 





fore the Dawn,” 
gram, 


Arthur Hughes’ Engagement. 
RTHUR GRIFFITH-HUGHES has accepted the posi 
tion of bass soloist in the quartet of the Baptist Church 
of the Epiphany, Sixty-fourth street and Madison avenue, t 
begin May 1. Among his dates for this week are the fol 


lowing: Welsh annual dinner, Manhattan Hotel, Pascal 
Institute Lenten Musicale (among patrons are Mrs. Pier 
pont Morgan, Mrs. Russell Sage, Mrs. Kennedy Todd) ; 


concert Thirteenth Street Presbyterian Church, March 12; 
lecture recital, Emanuel Congregational Church, Brook 
lyn, Women’s Philharmonic, week's 
gagement in “Hiawatha.” L 
engagements. For 


his 
he sang in 
and coming 
entirely unknown, he certainly 


besides two en 


ast week twelve 


such a artist here 


ago 
He is now booking dates for next 


young 
scarcely three years 

has made rapid strides 
season with various clubs and organizations; some of his 


bookings are with clubs well known in the musical woeld 
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The Corset with jarretelles—a//ached—hose 


supporters—is now in highest favor with /es 


the fashionable figure, while the jarretelles im- 
part that natural, easy, swaying carriage that 
without their aid is impossible. 
Redfern models are most tastefully trimmed 
with laces and ribbons, the boning throughout 
being whalebone, of course. 


Price $2.50 to $15 per pair 


THE WARNERS BROTHERS CoO., 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
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T the Ladies’ Friday Musicale where at a recent 
meeting the program was given by Mrs. V. W. 
Shields, Miss Mary |’Engle, Mrs. W. L. 
Lampkin, Miss Ella Gifford, Mrs. C. H. 
Smith, Miss Mary Fleming, Miss Elizabeth 
Fleming, Mrs. Montgomery Corse and Miss Ruth Upson. 
A new feature of the Ladies’ Friday Musicale this season 
is the vocal concerted work. Many members of the club 
possess excellent voices. The chorus is under the direc- 
tion of Madame Bell-Rasske. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club Chorus, of Tacoma, Wash., 
has begun rehearsals under W. B. Gibbons, Mr. Schultz 
having resigned the directorship. 

Last week the musical program of the Saturday Clab 
was given under the direction of Miss Alice N. Parker 
and Mrs. Albert C. Bruce at Richmond, Va. 

A musicale was given at Kansas City, Mo., February 
16 under the auspices of the Kansas City Music Club. 
The program was arranged by Mrs. G. W. Rickwell and 
Mrs. Elliot Smith. , 

Ihe second concert of the third season of the Philhar- 
monic Society was given recently at Mobile, Ala., under 
the direction of Dr, Frank B. Chace, with Mrs. J. S. 
Simon as piano accompanist. 

rhe Haydn Male Chorus, of Utica, N. Y., at a recent 
concert was assisted by Miss Marion Morse, soprano, 
from Crane’s Normal Institute of Music at Potsdam. 
Mrs. William E. Owen played the accompaniments, 

The Choral Society in North Chelmsford, Mass., re- 
cently gave its first concert. The assisting artists were 
Miss Gertrude Miller, Mrs. Edith Macgregor Woods, Geo. 
H. Woods, Mrs. Nellie W. Slater and Miss Ella Gale. 

February 17 the Tuesday Musical, of Rochester, N. Y., 
met to listen to a study program given by Perley D. 
Aldrich, Mrs. Grant, Mrs, Steele, Mrs. Hayward, Mrs. 
van de Carr, Mrs, Hooker, Miss Stoll and Marvin Burr. 

The Fletcher Music Club were entertained recently at 
Little Rock, Ark., by Miss Marguerite Hussmann at the 
home of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Hussman. After 
the program had been rendered a contest at sight reading 
was held. ; 

The Philharmonic Club program at Sioux City, Ia., re- 
cently was a Haydn program. Miss Gilbert gave a 
sketch of the composer, and Mrs. Barbour and the Misses 
Toenjes gave a reading of Haydn's Trio, No. 8, for piano, 
violin and ’cello. 





The following ladies of the Musical Society of Ghent 
M, E. Church, Woonsocket, R. I., gave the program at a 
concert February 23: Miss Lula Sauls, Mrs. S. B. Carney, 
Mr. Lumley, Miss Calena Newell, Miss Sallie Ridley Jones, 
Miss Estelle Simcoe. 

The Sherwood Club held a meeting in the studio of 
Mrs. H. C. Marshall, Sioux City, Ia., recently. The club 
was assisted by Miss Larson, of Morning Side College, 
who contributed vocal numbers, with Miss Clara Robson 
is accompanist. Willis Marshall read s paper on “Bee- 
thoven—His Life and Works.” 

Fhe concert under the auspices of the Music Club was 


given at Charleston, S. C., February 11, when “The Holy 
City” was sung by Miss Charlotte Walker, Mrs. George 
F. “Morse. George O. Bassett, P. Keelan,a chorus of fifty 
vices _and Professor Koitzsch’s Orchestra, assisted by 


Prof. James Dauer, under the direction of Madame Bar- Safford, Miss Tillson and Miss Stagg. The program was 
bot. given by Miss Pearlade Prescott, Miss Grace Welch, Mrs. 

The seating capacity of the Union Club Hall, Watertown, S. A. Scott, Miss Esther Chamberlain, Mrs. Laecock, Mrs. 
N. Y., was entirely utilized recently at the concert given W. A. Harshbarger, Mrs. Frank Banks, Miss Lisbeth M. 
by the Mens Choral Union, assisted by G. S. Knowlton, Pond, Mrs. P. H. Adams, Misses Wood, Daniels, Parker, 
tenor; C. A. Winslow and the Watertown Orchestra Club. Morton, Dennis, Stagg and Mrs. Bull. 

Mrs. Edwin B. Parker was “at home” to the active and The Choral Club held a meeting at the Monday After- 
honorary members of the Choral Club, Houston, Tex., on noon Club rooms February 11, at Binghamton, N. Y., 
luesday afternoon, February 17, in order to give them an and discussed the question of reorganization. It was de- 
opportunity to meet Miss Elsa Ruegger and Miss Estelle cided to allow the old officers of the club, who have dore 
Heartt in a social way. such good work in the past, to continue in office. The 

Prof. T. C. Calloway and Mrs. J. McKinney entertained officers are: President, Frank S. Titchener; secretary 
recently in Montgomery, Ala., at a musical in compliment and treasurer, C. Fred Hess; musical director, W. H. 
to the Senators and Representatives of the Legislature. Hoerrner. The executive committee is composed of the 
Many of the most popular vocalists and musicians of officers and Mrs. Horace Mable, Miss Frances M. Hyde, 
Prof, Edward W. Lintner and George J. Michelbach. The 
reorganized club has an active membership of about 


at Helena, Mon. Those who took part were J. T. Cottrell, ‘shty. The membership committee is made up of the 
L. V. Allen, Wm. Harper, J. P. Jones, Misses M. Wilkens, ‘llowing: C. Fred Hess, Mrs. Horace Mable, Miss Fran 
R. Freeman, L. Le Boeuf, F. Nickerson, R. Williams, C. °° M. Hyde, George J. Michelbach, Miss Frances C 
Edwards, T. Jones, O. Waddell and Camille Cottrell. Ford, Edward W. Lintner, Mrs. Ella G. Moore, Miss 


Grace Fuller, W. H. Hoerrner and Miss Rosa Lovell. 
At a recent meeting of the Fortnightly Club, at St. 
Joseph, Mo., a talk on the rondo, sonata, concerto and 
symphony was given by Mrs. Gaynor. Miss Barnes, 
Miss Carpenter, Mrs. Burnett, Miss Pfeiffer, Miss Heden- 
berg, and Misses Medley and Marney took part in the 
program. 


Montgomery contributed to the program. 
Madame Rochon-Chandler directed a musicale recently 


The third musicale of the eleventh season of the Gal- 
veston (Tex.) Quartet Society took place on January 
29, when the society was assisted by Mlle. Zelie de Lus- 
san. The officers of the society are R. Waverley Smith, 
president; A. J. F. Parker, vice president; C. S. Peek, 
. ‘ treasurer; Thomas H. Phillips, secretary; musical di- 

The Winona (Minn.) Ladies’ Choral Club recently en rector, F. M. Burton; executive committee, R. Waverley 
tertained a large circle of their friends with a program = syyith J. Clark, Thomas H. Phillips, A. J. F. Parker, Gus 
given by Miss Helen Hubbell, Margaret O'Neill, Mar- Lewy, C. S. Peek; orchestral members, Conway R. Shaw; 
garet Tearse, Miss Slade, Misses Jones, Kinney, Morey, 1 Wijkens, Jr., F. J. Ressel, F. B. Herrle, Frank Ressel, 
Strouse, Misg Ida Davis and Misses Troost, Hubbell pajjy Stella, O. Fuchs; active members, S. R. Biering, S. 
and Beyerstedt. A. Bisby, J. P. Lalor, A. Dreyfus, Charles Fowler, O. S. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club, of Cleveland, Ohio, re- Flint, J. W. Jockusch, John Parker, C. S. Peek, T. H. 
cently gave a matinee concert at the Chamber of Com- Phillips, Frank Quinn, W. R. A. Rogers, John Sealy, H 
merce Hall, when the association was assisted by the B. Sinclair, W. I. Ducie, J. Merrow, A. J. F. Parker, i 
Philharmonic String Quartet, consisting of Mr. Marcos- J. Selby, J. Stanley Clark, W. H. Schneider, C. A. Was 
son, Mr. Dueringer, Mr. Johnston and Mr. Heydler. Miss san, Julius Boehme, F. J. Becker, John Hanna, H. A 
Eda Keller sang a group of songs. Robertson, Jr., E. M. Robertson, Charles J. Stubbs, R. B 


At Richmond, Ind., February 10, the executive com- Wilkens, R. M. Wright. 
mittee of the Indiana Music Teachers’ Association met = 
and took the first definite steps toward arranging for the 
annual convention, which will be held June 23, 24, 25 and Concert by Venth’s Pupils. 
a It — decided to have — recitals of a The HE concert given at Wissner Hall, Brooklyn, Satur- 
committee was given a reception by the Musical Club. | day night, February 2& by pupils of Carl Venth, 


February 19 occurred the third concert of the present sea- proved an interesting occasion for many students and 
son of the Evanston (IIl.) Musical Club, Sir Arthur Sulli- musical people. There was no monotony about the pro 
van’s “Golden Legend” being the work rendered. The gram, which was opened by the playing of a string quartet. 
club was assisted by a quartet of soloists, Mrs. Jennie Os- consisting of Miss Marie G. Hyde, first violin; Edwin 
born Hannah, Miss Mabelle Crawford, Glenn Hall, Wil- Huntington, second violin; Richard H. Palmer, viola, and 
liam Howland and Earle Waterous. H. E. Knapp con- Miss Lena Burkey, ’cello. These four young performers 
ducted. played an “Ave Verum,” by Mozart, and “Passepied,” 
by Gillet. Master Clarence Nelson, a talented boy of 


day Musical Club at Pueblo, Col. Those who took part fourteen, played exceptionally well Hauser’s Hungarian 
in the program were Miss Charlena Young, Miss Wells, Rhapsodie. Edwin Huntington, for a solo number, played 
Mrs. Harris, Miss Groff, Mrs. Willis B. Cobb, Mrs. N. H. the Berceuse from Godard’s “Jocelyn,” and played it with 
Downs, Mrs. G. C. Lucas, Mrs. Harmon, Miss Keightley, ‘*Pression. — . 
Mrs. A. L, Price. Accompanists: Mrs. Kunkel, Miss Miss Marie G. Hyde, one of Mr. Venth’s best pupils 
Abrams, Miss Young, Mrs. Harmon. delighted her teacher and her friends by a fine periorm 
- ance of the Allegro from Venth’s Concerto in G. Master 

The musical afternoon of the Utilian Club was held at Nicholas Arlando, another talented boy, showed the re- 
the residence of Mrs. C. E. Baker, Cleveland, Ohio, Feb- sults of Mr. Venth’s teaching by the manner in which 
ruary 16. The club entertained the Colonial Circle, of he played the Adagio and Rondo from de Beriot’s Ninth 
which Mrs. T. H. Hogsett is president. The afternoon Concerto. William Reitermayer, a professional pupil of 
was devoted to “Italian Composers,” a paper on this sub uncommon gifts, played extremely well a Fantaisie Ap- 
ject being read by Mrs. R. T. Abell, and illustrated by mu- passionata, by Vieuxtemps. Master Roland Meyer re- 
sical selections. Mrs. F. M. Vaughn read “Aux Italiens.” eaied a large musical tone in playing his number, a Hun- 
Miss Ida Hough gave several vocal selections. garian composition by Haesche. A quartet for four vio- 

The Chaminade Club met in February, with Miss Esther lins was skillfully played by Miss Ethel C. Phillips, Miss 
Chamberlain, at Topeka, Kan., and spent the afternoon in Georgia Adams, Miss Maude Wheeler and Miss Laura 
study of Haydn. The visitors included Mrs. J. T. Chaney, Hutton. The string quartet that played the opening num 
Mrs. Frank Thomas, Mrs. Chas. Spencer, Mrs. Lockhart, bers performed two at the close of the concert, a Minuet 
Miss Wood, Miss Daniels, Miss Morton, Miss Lewis, Miss and Gigue, by St. George. 


A complimentary concert was recently given by the Mon- 
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Do you play? Do you sing? If so, with the aie ofa yi 
of our instruments = can give an entire evening's entertain- 
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instruments ever invented All great hits, ,—~4 to learn. 
Illustrated catalogue and list off leading artists, free 
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Miss 
Elizabeth Barnes, appeared in a song recital 


SS MIRIAM BAGLEY, a pupil of 
at the studio of her teacher Rochester, 
N. Y., recently Miss Alice A. Kellogg 
played Miss Bagley’s accompaniments, and 
four of Miss Kellogg’s pupils played piano quartets dur- 
ing the evening. The quartet included the Misses Daisy 
Jockey and May Jones and Charles Oliver and Clarence 
Silvernail. 


in 


Miss Valley E. Vedder, who was the piano soloist at the 
recent concert in Albany. N. Y., is a pupil of Prof. John 
Kautz. 

Grant Hadley intends giving two recitals a month on 
Sunday afternoons for the remainder of the winter at 
Des Moines, Ia. 

A musicale 
mund, at the Lyceum, Duluth 


was given by Geo. L. Tyler and Ernest Lach 
Minn., on Wednesday even 
ing, February 18 

Che piano pupils of Mrs. Hattie Leonard Colburn, as- 
sisted by Miss Leona Schultze, gave a recital recently at 
Schenectady, N. Y 


Dudley L. Smith gave a piano recital in the college 


chapel, Grinnell School of Music, Iowa College, Grin- 
nell, Ia., in January 

The pupils of Miss May Gessler Daland, teacher of the 
synthetic method, gave a piano recital at her home, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., recently 

Miss Edna Wildermuth presented her pupils in a piano 
recital at Columbus, Ohio, recently. She was assisted by 


Shaffer, 


Pease’s seventeenth studio recital was given 


C. W violinist 

Clarence E., 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Smith and Miss Raiguel 


as 


recently by Miss Grace Fuller 
sisted by Edward G accompanist 
Arrangements have just been completed for a joint re 
of Miss Mabel Orebaugh and Mrs. Katherine Cord 
Heath, on Friday March 13, 


cital 

ner n at Columbus, 

Ohio 
Mrs 


course of five subscription recitals 


evening 


Side 


ile, Mr. Stretch and Mr. Skilton will give a 


1f the modern music of 


Norway, Russia, Germany, France and America, at Tren 
ton, N. J 

\ successful recital by pupils of Mrs. Inez Parmater, of 
Music assisted Miss 


cently t 


by 


the Michigan Conservatory of 


was r¢ troit, 
the 
February 9, a recital was given by 
Owen 


Christine Battelle, pianist, given a 


Mich., the 

At Antioch, Tenn., 
he music class of J. E 
Misses Ola,- Allie Grace 
Briley, Minnie Hope, Daisy Barry 
and Jencie Wheeler 


under auspices of conservatory 

Those taking part were 
Willie 
Eunice 


Grace and 
Ray Earles, 


. 


and 3aker, 


A program was given by Miss Zelle Minor’s piano pupils 
recently at Richmond, Va. Those who appeared in the mu 
sical program Miss Esther Bennett, Miss 
de Jarnette, Miss Lelia Betty, Miss Lucille Cullingworth, 
Miss Alice Welsh, Miss Marie Cottrell, Miss Lucie Scott 
Miss Sadie de Jarnette. Miss Mabel O'Ferrall. Miss Eliz 


were Margaret 
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abeth Scott and Miss Phoebe Cullingworth. Other mem- 
bers present were Anice Bright, Nellie Woods, Alleine 
Lefew and John Field 

Mrs. Ethel Kirwan-Rood gave a song recital at Stevens 
Point, Wis., February 19, assisted by Mrs. M. D. Brad- 
ford and Miss Anna Rothman 

At a Sunday afternoon concert in Des Moines, Ia., Feb- 
ruary 15, the soloists were Miss Eleanor Frater, contralto; 
Henry Cox, violinist, with Henry W. Matlack, organist. 

The ninth organ recital at the Church of the Messiah, 
Providence, R. I., took place on February 18, Newell L 
Wilbur, organist. He was assisted by Miss Elizabeth T. 
Northup, Miss May W. Brooks, George A. Freeman 

At Decatur, Il., recently a musical was given by True 
Fristoe, Charles Loch, Fred Patterson, Minnie Orvis, 
Will Schrock, Mrs. C. F. True, Mrs. L. G. Ellingham, 
Mrs. Floyd Brittson, Mrs. Ella Bell and Lizzie Petersoa 

The library of the Grinnell School of Music, lowa Col- 
Jege, Grinnell, Ia., contains 5,000 
music, nearly 2,000 having been added during the last year 


now nearly pieces of 


and a half. The library has been removed to larger 
quarters, and is being catalogued. 

An organ recital and concert was given at White 
Plains, N. Y., recently. Those taking part were Miss 


Fannie B. Harris and the Victoria Ladies’ Quartet, consist 
ing of Miss Mary Mansfield, Mrs, Emilie Allen Knapp, 
Miss Jean Neville and Miss Louie Cornu 


4 movement is on foot to have Mrs. Wille Hutcheson 


give, in the near future, an illustrated talk on “Shake- 
speare in Music,” under the auspices of the Shakespeare 
Club. Houston, Tex, The musical illustrations will be 


furnished by several artists, many of them already well 


known in Houston 

Recently at the vespers at the Unitarian Church, Ala- 
meda, Cal., Miss Ella V. McCloskey, solo contralto of St 
Dominic’s Church f Temple Emmanuel, San Fran 
cisco, and Otto Wedemeyr, solo baritone of St. Luke’s, 
sang. Miss Elizabeth Westgate, organist of the church, 


ilways has fine musical programs 


and < 


The twenty-third, twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth recitals 


from Mrs. Virginia Pingree Marwick’s class in vocal tech 


nic took place at Y. M. C. A. Hall, New Britain, Feb 
ruary 6; West Hartford Town Hall, February 13; East 
Hartford Congregational Church, February 20 Mrs 
Helen Couch Woolley was the accompanist 

A musicale was given at Marlborough, N. Y., February 
13, under the direction of Miss Alice Covert, of Marl 


borough and Miss Madeline Holmes, of Newburgh. Some 
of Newburgh including 
Hunter, J. Renwick Thompson and Samuel 
Miss Ida Valentine and Miss Vernie Merritt, 
program 


well known assisted, 


Miss Estelle 
]. Borrows 


musicians 


f Marlborough, also had numbers on the 


\ “studio tea” and pupils’ recital was given by the pu- 
pils of Mrs. W. H. Teasdale and Miss Teasdale February 
Savannah, Ga. These who took part were assisted 


4 


at 


by Miss Rosa C, Beckett, Miss Flossie Maher, Miss Ro- 
chelle Tarver, Chris Connors, Miss Brown, Melvin Mohr, 
Miss Minna Sulter, Mrs. J. L. Lightsey, Miss Pauline 
Meyer, Paul Jerguson, Miss Reba Mavromax, W. P 
3aldwin, Miss Alberta du Four, Mr. Woodberry, Miss 
Maragaret Chandler, G. R. Chandler, Mr. Teasdale, 


Charles Kuhns and Mrs. Teasdale 


A parlor musical at the home of Dr. and Mrs. C. W 
Barre, Vt., was recently given under the auspices 
f the Barre Musical Association. The program consisted 
W. H. Pitkin, Miss Ada G. Croft, Miss 
Tilden, Mrs. A, W. Allen and Professor Lentini. 
of the the quartet in 


Steele. 


by 


of solos 
Blanche 


At the male 


solicitation audience 
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the recent production of “Evangeline” consented to sing 


the Stein song. The members of the quartet are A. W 
Allen, J. W. Jackson, Dr. C. W. Steele and W. H. Pit- 
kin 

A concert was given in New Haven, Conn., on Wednes 


day evening, February 18, by the quartet of the West Pres 


byterian Church, New York city Mrs. Pennington 
Haughey, soprano; Mrs. Carl Alves, contralto; William H 
Rieger, tenor; Ericsson Bushnell, basso. P. A. Schnecker, 
organist and director Standing room only” was at a 


premium. 

An interesting pupils’ recital was given by Miss Alyce 

dell Dykeman recently at her home, Omaha, Neb. She 
4. O. Muller. Among those taking part 
may be mentioned Marie Mynster de Manstery, Florence 
Britt, Louise Dampke, Hazel Maud Nixon, Minnie 
Weber, Cora Clark, Henriet Minnie Brandeis, 
Paul Smith, Leonard Wykert 


A recital was given by Cecil R 


was assisted by 


Fox 
1 Dampke 
Rudolph 
Fanning and Miss Anna 


3ermerhien 


Allison Jones at the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, Columbus 
Ohio, February 23. The second half of the program was 
devoted to “‘Flora’s Holiday,” with the following singers: 
Mrs. J. F. Pletsch, Miss Alice Robinson, Miss Anna Jones, 





Miss Kate Jones, H. E. Preston, Irving Ruppersburg, Cecil 
R. Fanning, H. B. Turpin, and Miss Charlotte Robinson 
at the piano 
February 9 there was a musicale at the residence of Mr 
and Mrs. William Arthur Chenoweth, Birmingham, Ala 
Among those who appeared were Miss Winter, of Mont- 
gomery; Mrs. Solon Jacobs, Miss Davis, Miss Jordan 
Miss Jackson, Mr. Loder, Mr. Armour and Mr. Beckwith 
Miss Dismukes, of Nashville, contributed a piano solo 
Among the features was a French song by Madame 
Jacque’s class of little girls, including among others little 
Miss Johnson and Miss Margaret Chenoweth 
At Jamaica, N. Y., February 19, a piano recital was 
given by the pupils of Miss Wyckoff rhe program was 
varied, the composers represented including Beethoven 
Mozart, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Koehler, van Westerhout, 
Roubier, Biebl, Raff, Strauss and B. C. Klein. The pupils 
entrusted with the program included Miss Helen Crossman 
Miss Carrie Wyckoff, Masters David and Howard Spring 
steen, Miss Ellen McDuffey, Miss Eva Johnson, Miss May 
Amberman, Miss May Rider and Miss Mary Sly. Several 
f the numbers were luets with Miss Wyckoff 
The Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
at the annual meeting in January decided by a majority 
vote that, for the year beginning May 1 the mu ] part 
of our worship should be conducted by a chorus choir 
The committee, Messrs. Yates, Dorland and Gregory, have 
secured as director Harry J. Fellows, of Erie, Pa., who is 
not only a tenor singer of reputation, and a conscientious 
and successful teacher of singing, but a choir director of 
fifteen years experience, having had charge of numerous 
large choral societies, sever Chauta a choruses, &c 
{mong those who have been his pupils are some of the 
leading singers, both male and female Erie, as well as 
in Pittsburg, St. Louis, Indianapolis and other cities 
Mary Chappell Fisher, Organist. 
HE well known Rochester organist. Mary Chappell 
Fisher, gave a recital recently at Vassar College, and 
me at Walton, Del. This week she gives one at Rochester 
for the Tuesday Musicale Club, playing Bach. Brahms 
Rheinberger, César Franck. Guilmant and a piece written 


for her by Eugene Bonn, organist of the Rochester Cathe- 
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“! RUEGGE 


=" The Brilliant Belgian ’Cellist. 


| 
ENTIRE SEASON 1902-3. | 


Symphony Orchestra. 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 
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an 


ESCHETIZKY’ 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZEY, of Vienna, by his special permission. | 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


9 SCHOOL OF 
PIANO PLAYING 
IN AMERICA. | 





DIRECTRESS 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 


C4RNBOILE HALL. 


Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 
LESCUETtSKY—“Madame Wienzkowska’s sueeeee as « piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 


PADKGEWSKI—“Madame Wienzkowska is a nnisned pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 


complete knowledge of her art.” 


HANS RICHTER—"“! consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, 


AND FOUNDER. | 
i 


and a representative of a most solid school.” 


dral. April 29 she sails on the Ryndam for a summer's 
stay in Paris, wher: ll study with her old master 
Guilmant 
BDWvahHRrD —— 

TENOR. 


7 WEST 92d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Phone: 1424 Riverside 
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RIEGER, ™ 


Oratorio, Concerts and Song Recital 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


STUDIO: 157 West Twenty-third St., New York 








MRS. DS 


Edmund Severn, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Edmund Severn, 
© Violin Tnstruction. 


Studio: 131 West 56th Stre et 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











THE GRAU OPERA. 


> 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
“In Frauto Maaico.”’ 
(In Italian.) 
\strifiammante (Queen of the Night)..Madame Sembrich 
.....Madame Seygard 
..Mme. Louise Homer 
.Miss Carrie Bridewell 


r're Damigelle. . 


Papagena ..Mme, Fritzi Scheff 
; ( ..Miss Marilly 
Ire Geni , ......Miss Bouton 
( ..Madame Mapleson 

Pamina .Madame Gadski 
Tamino. . cecces Sl. SERGE 
Sarastro Edouard de Reszké 


Papageno. ..Mr. Campanari 


Monostato. . ....-Mr. Reiss 
Sacerdote DP rete idds clon etA@auwie vain Mr. Muhlmann 
Oratore del |’Iniziati. . ..Mr. Dufriche 
Aitro Sacerdote. . ee 


Due Uomini Armati.. J +++ or. Dufriche 
rere 
Conductor: Mancinelli 
FRIDAY EVENING. 
“La TRAVIATA.” 
(In Italian.) 
Violetta ..Madame Sembrich 
Flora Bervoise .-Mme. van Cauteren 
Annina.. .....Miss Bauermeister 
Alfredo... weoeee ce Me. Dani 
Giorgio Germont .Mr. Scotti 
Gastone. ...Mr. Vanni 
PG IN, Soar ctvece leds cit Vase ce beeeree Mr. Bars 
Marchesse d’Obigny ...Mr. Dufriche 
Dottore Grenvil ..Mr. Gilibert 


Conductor: Mancinelli. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
“Le PRopHete.” 
(In French.) 


Fides ..Madame Schumann-Heink 
Bertha .eeeeeeeeMiss Marilly 
Jean de Leyde weeeeeee Mr, Alvarez 
Zacharie. ..Edouard de Reszké 
Oberthal. .....-Mr. Journet 
Jonas. . ..Jacques Bars 
er ere ere ...Mr. Declery 
Un Officier .....Mr. Bégué 
oe Fagenn ( , .....Mr. Vanni 
Un Hérault..... ‘<a e 
Un Anabaptiste Mr. Cernusco 
incidental divertissement by Mr. Albertieri and the 
corps de ballet 
Conductor: Mr. Flon 
SATURDAY EVENING 
*““GOTTERDAM MERUNG.’ 
(In German.) » 
Briinnhilde ..Madame Nordica 


Gutrune. ..Madame Reuss-Belce 


Waltraute Mme. Louise Homer 
Woglinde ...Mme. Fritzi Scheff 
Wellgund¢ Miss Carrie Bridewell 
Flosshilde ..Mme. Louise Homer 


Siegfried .....Mr. Burgstaller 
Gunther ....-Mr. Mithlmann 
\lberich coated ...David Bispham 
Conductor: Alfred Hertz. 
MONDAY EVENING, DOUBLE BILL. 
Rossini’s “In BARBIERE pI SIVIGLIA.” 
(In Italian.) 

(Beginning with the second act.) 
Rosina Madame Sembrich 
Bertha Miss Bauermeister 
Conte d’Almaviva .Mr. Salignac 
Figaro Mr. Campanari 
Basilio Edouard de Reszké 
Bartolo. .Mr. Gilibert 
Sargente ..Mr. Vanni 

4e&CLeN— Salil lle APOC 0 AI 





VON DOENHOFF 


Voice Culture, Art of Singing, 
Dramatic Action. 
APPOINTMENT BY LETTER ONLY. 
e! ZasT 


NILES 


172 EAST 116th STREET, NEW YORK, 


SeTH ST., New YORK. 





CECILIA SOPRANO. 

















‘Phone: 2688-B Harlem. 


Pea <.. «ws Sh RE BESS ee on Se Mr. Bégué 
Conductor: Mancinelli. 

Followed by Leoncavallo’s ‘Pagliacci’ (in Italian). 
Mates. is ved; uihelG ivi teers Mme. Fritzi Scheff 
eae pe seeeeeeeeMr. Alvarez 
Rca + dc-eveona vxsbesee chee oe! Mr. Scotti 
RN... 5-0 dw pine p haehea ase ck hbings out hcadicw cama eee 
Silvio. ... .......-Mr. Declery 


Conductor: Flon. 





A SUNDAY CONCERT. 


“GRAND POPULAR CONCERT” was given at 
A Carnegie Hall, Sunday evening. Impartiality com- 
pels the statement that the concert was neither grand nor, 
judging by the size of the audience, did it seem to be very 
popular. It was whispered about the lobbies that one 
Edward Ritt was responsible for this disturbing of the 
Sabbath peace. He played three times on the piano. His 
first number was a weird series of piano tuner’s harmonies 
arranged by himself. He called the piece “Theme on 
Schubert’s ‘Wanderer.’” Whatever on earth does that 
mean? It would be both cruel and unnecessary to go into 
the details of the young man’s playing. He has been 
either ill advised or not at all advised. 

There was a varied and picturesque assortment of ac- 
companists for the other soloists. One looked like a 
caricature of the Comte de Montesqieu and had con amore 
wrists, and another wore a morning coat and pounded 
mightily on the piano. The concert giver completed this 
incongruity of costume by appearing in what the English 
call a “smoking jacket.” 

The women on the program were to be pitied. Mme. 
Josephine Jacoby had kindly consented to lend her glorious 
voice for this misplaced venture, and she sang four songs 
with her usual taste and temperament. Naturally enough 
she carried off the main honors of the evening. Miss 
Maud Louise Kennedy, a coloratura soprano, is gifted with 
a sweet and sympathetic voice, but hampered by lack of 
experience and insufficient vocal training. 








Madame Reuss-Belce. 
ADAME REUSS-BELCE was easily the feature of 
the “G6étterdammerung” performance last week at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. In the minor role of 
Gutrune she managed to win and hold the entire attention 
of the audience. This is an accomplishment that deserves 
more than merely passing notice. 








Mrs. Coldwell Johnston. 


RS. COLDWELL JOHNSTON sang at the third 
Dorscht concert, given at the Hyperion Theatre, 
New Haven, Conn., Sunday night, February 22. An ex- 


tract of the report published in the New Haven Palladium 


refers as follows to the singer: 

Mrs. Johnston’s program numbers were Verdi’s aria, “La Forza 
del Destino” and Hartmann’s “Schwanen Lied.” She was recalled 
after each song by very hearty handclapping and gave as encores a 
charming little French chanson and a more pretentious song in 
English. Mrs, Johnston made an excellent impression on her audi- 
ence last night. Her voice is sweet and pure and has a rare quality of 
freshness about it which is very pleasing. Ease and confidence 
marked her stage presence.—The New Haven Palladium, Febru- 


Amie Lachaume. 


ary 23. 

A MIE LACHAUME, whose recent letters to his wife 
in which he stated that his artistic nature compelled 

him to leave her in order to study with a view to becom- 

ing a piano virtuoso, has reached Paris in the course of 

his studies. Mr. Lachaume’s address is 79 Boulevard 

Berthier. 














Edward Barrow in Concert. 


DWARD F. BARROW, the tenor, sang the “Cujus 

Animam,” from the “Stabat Mater,” and Stephen 

Adams’ “Star of Bethlehem” at the Majestic Hotel con- 
cert Sunday, March 1 








Zudie Harris Coming to America. 
EGOTIATIONS are now well under way whereby 
Zudie Harris, the pianist, will come to this country 
next season for an extended tour. 


Obituary. 


Eugene Weiner. 

UGENE WEINER, for many years the first flute 
player in the Philharmonic Orchestra, died Friday 
night at St. Mark's Hospital after an operation for ap- 
pendicitis, Mr. Weiner’s sudden death will be deplored, 
for he was very popular among his colleagues. His last 
public appearance was made at the concert given by the 
Banks Glee Club at Carnegie Hall last month. He played 
on that occasion a number of flute solos and also con- 
ducted the Philharmonie Club, an independent organi- 
zation, of which he was the leader. In his day Mr 
Weiner played flute obligatos for most of the prominent 
coloratura sopranos. For years he was in charge of the 
music at the Oriental Hotel, Manhattan Beach, and 
thrcugh his connection there became acquainted with 
many distinguished men, who during their summer so- 
journ took some interest in the music under Weiner’s lead- 
ership. The Platts, the Corbins and Rhinelanders were 
among the families that took a friendly interest in Mr 
Weiner’s work. The music at the exclusive Oriental was 
different from that heard at most summer hotels, and the 
fine programs were due to Mr. Weiner’s personal sug- 

gestion and supervision. 

Mr. Weiner was the teacher of Norma Meyer, the girl 
flute player who several years ago created a sensation 
here. May Lyle Smith, now Mrs. Henderson, is another 
Weiner pupil, and Miss Barber is still another. Mr 
Weiner taught many men now playing in orchestras here 
and in other cities. The deceased was fifty-six years old 
He is survived by a widow and one daughter. As a very 
young man Weiner came from Germany and he settled 
in New York, where at that time there was a great «le 
mand for skilled musicians, The funeral was held Mon 
day afternoon at the Weiner home, 317 East Thirteenth 


street. Many musicians attended. 


Music at West Point. 
West Point, N 


EMORIAL HALL, of the National Military Acad 
emy, was the scene last night of a most interesting 
musical event—a double piano recital by Constantin von 
Sternberg, of Philadelphia, and William C. Rehm, of 
New York. All the officers and cadets of the academy 
and a large number of ladies were present. The program 
which THe MusicaL Courter already has published was 
number being received with unrestrained 
pleasure and applauded warmly. The audience clamored 
for encores, but none was granted save one by Mr. von 
Sternberg. This was an exceedingly difficult transcrip- 
tion of the “Beautiful Blue Danube Waltzes,” by Strauss, 
the arrangement which Rosenthal: plays often as an en 
core. The ensemble playing was admirable, the two art 
ists having a complete understanding of each other and 
of the music. At the end of the concert Mr. von Stern 
berg and Mr. Rehm were given an ovation. They were 
urged to repeat the recital in West Point this season 
They are considering the matter, and doubtless will com- 
ply with the requests made so insistently by their ad 
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given, every 


mirers. 








Margaret Adams. 


ISS MARGARET ADAMS, the 
whose picture appeared on the first page of THE 
Musicat Courter two weeks ago, has engaged her own 
concert company, and is booking dates for a tour. Miss 
Adams has made a number of appearance in private houses 
in this city recently, and has been booked for an early hear 
ing at Madison Square Garden with the Metropolitan 
Opera House Orchestra, under the direction of J. S. Duss 
Besides being an exceedingly handsome and attractive 
young woman, Miss Adams is one of the best dressers of 
the younger singers on the concert platform. 
Wherever she has appeared she ¢has been re-engaged for 
a second hearing. Her concert tour promises great things 
for this deservedly popular cantatrice. 


young soprano 








SOLE AGENT FOR 
MADAME BLAUVELT. 
MADAME CLARA BUTT. 
MISS ADA CROSSLEY. 
MISS MURIEL FOSTER. 
MR. WILLIASI GREEN. 


MR EDWARD 
LLOYD’S 


AUSTRALIAN AND 
AMERICAN FAREWELL 
TOURS. 


















KREISLER. 

SARASATE 

not: ° 

at AOE in St CARRENO. 
DOHNANYI. 


TIVADAR NACHEZ. 
LEONARD BORWICK. 
MR. GEORGE GROSS/SIITH. 
MR. GREGORY HAST. 

DR. THEO. LIERHAMMER, 
MR. KENNERLEY RUSIFORD. 
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COURIER. 





KINDERGARTEN 


AND 


PRIMARY. 





A FEW FACTS. 


INSTRUCTION THE RIGHT s THIS WORK TO THE CONFIDENCE 
OF THE MUSICAL WORLD is based on the actual, tan- 

gible resuits that vf has obtained—on its solid, practical 

FOR value to teachers as well as pupils. 
IT 18s IN SED by practical, working musicians 

throughout the United States—teachers who reside in 
towns and villages as well as cities, teachers who are 
actually, practically and personally engaged in the musi- 
cal education of beginners, and who speak rot from 
mere theory or after having witnessed a casual demon- 
stration, but, on the contrary, from actual experience of 
the workings of the Burrowes course in the upoui!ding of 
their own classesand the advancement or their own pupils. 
ADVANCED TEACHERS will benefitlargeiy by establish- 
ing kindergarten and primary classes in charge of «n as- 
sistant or partner, thuscreating a preparatory department 
which will act asa feeder to the advanced classes. Thead. 
vantages of the work to YOUNG TEACHERS are obvious. 





TEACHERS 
BY 
HOME STUDY. 











A NEW YORK TEACHER’S OPINION. 


954 Bighth Avenue, New York City. 
February 2, 1903. 


Formerly the 
BURROWES 
MUSICAL 
KINDERGARTEN 
METHOD. 


KATHARINE BURROWES 
502 Carnegie Halil, New York City: 

Dear Miss Burrewes—I must teil you how 
delighted I am with the Burrowes Course of Music 
Study. My clasers are reaching large proportions 
and the pupils are getting along —— Tam 
securing surprising results with several pupils 
who, when they sanyo to me, showed no aptitude 
for music, while the progress shown by the brighter 
pupils is ‘quite oom cones ful. Your Course of ustec 
Study is certainly ¢ thing you claim for it and 
more. Tam eationed | it te the best means of teaching 
music to children that is now available. 

Very truly yours, 
CAROLYN WADE GREEN. 











KATHARINE BURROWES. 


NEW YORK. 
DETROIT. 


S02 Carnegie Hell, 
620 Second Avenue, 


EKestern Address, . 
Western Address, 








CLARA WINSTEN, 353 Jorn. 


CONCERT and ORATORIO 





HJALMAR von DAMECK 


VIOLINIST, 
Solo and Ensemble. 
Pupils Accept: 4. 


158 East 65th St., NEW YORK. 


Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy,Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 










~~ OE. HUSH, 


Liege Royel Conservatory. 
A PREE SCHOOL. 


Ovide Musin’s Violin Method— 
BREITKOPF 4 HARTEL. 


MARY M. SHEDD, 


Teacher and Discoverer of the 


American Method of Singing 


which develops every accepted voice, ges 3 to 





60, into the same tones with whichal! great artists | 








were born. Booklet free. 


MM. M. SHEDD, 
Auditorium Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


This new method is taught only by Miss Shedd 
and the teachers employed by her, who are under 
her constant guidance. 


BRUCE G. 


KINGSLEY, 


Mus. Bac., A. R. C. O. 


ORGAN RECITALS and INSTRUCTION. 


Lecture Recitals on Harmony, Musical Form, 
Instrumentation, The Wagner Operas. 


6 West 66th Street, NEW YORK: 


FRIEDA STENDER 


SOPRANO. Opera, Oratorio or Concert. 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th Street, New York. 
Private Address: 1126 Park Avenue. 


Bdaward B. BINNEY. 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF VOCAL PUPILS RECEIVED. TEACHER OF VOCAL 
MUSIC, PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN. 
ORGANIST ST. GEORGE’S. STUDIO AT CHURCH, STUYVESANT SQUARE end E. 16th STREET 
velopir g most advantageous! all vocal 


A. A. PAT TOU itiisiiessor 


The sole teacher of Yvonne de Treville’s voice production. Studie: St. Bare Lyceum, 1 W. 88th &t., NewYork. 
Metropolitan Conservatory of 


T. ARTHUR MILLER, re ies ccc'orean 


Etudents prepared for the profession Lessons 
Voice Culture and Organ—Organ Openings ard Recitals, 


by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used 
and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians everywhere. It is abso- 
lately harmless, yet a most 
powerful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to 
the tissue, Hydrozone cures the 
patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 
gists. If not at yours, will send 
bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 
cents 


Ct, Chaat 


te Prince Street, NEW YORK 
































Trains the voice strictiy according to the 
unerring lews of our nature, thereby de- 





and practice on three manualelectric organ 
of Scotch Presby erian Church, Central 





502 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. Park West. 
Soloist 
PERCY HEM Rae 
Sa, 


Fifth Avenue. 
BARITON Bw. 


Residence: 132 West 64th Street, New York. 


THE NEW JERUSALEM 


A Sacred Cantata by CHARLES ERWIN DAVIS. 
Written for Four Solo Voices and Chorus. Send for prospectus. 


AMERICAN CHURCH CHOIR PUBLISHING CO., 150 Fifth Ave., NFW YORK. 


watt (TTLEHALES 22" 





JUST 
PUBLISHED. 





{ AUGUST W. HOFFMANN, 
Pianist—Instruction. 2730 Broadway. New York, 
or Steinway Hall. Hoffmann’s Left Hand Etudes, 
with original melody for right hand (Breitkopf & 
HArtel). Highly recommended by Dr. Mason, 
Pugno, Burmeister and others. Adopted by fore- 
most conservator esin Europe and America 


HucO KAUN 


Harmony, Counterpoiat, Fugue, 
Free Composition and Orchestration. 


sc. ABRAMOFF, 


Formerly one of the potest 1 artists of the 
Imperial Opera, St. Petersburg ; La Scala, 
Milan ; Royal Opera, Covent Garden, Lon- 
don,and Metropolitan Opera, New York. 

| VOICE CULTIVATION. 

(OLD ITALIAN METHOD.) 


| Studie : 2 Bast i4th St, New York, Room 16, 
Reception hours Wednesdays and Saturdays from 10 to 2 











Miss ADA CROSSLEY 


The Famous English Contraito Vocalist 
is Presenting a New Seong, 


“ Beautiful Beatrice,” 


























| 

| ADDRESS 

| BERLIN, W., Habsburger Str. 13.|| SY ALSERT MALLINSON. 

| GHORGE JOS. W. STERN & CO., 

| CRAMPTON 34 Bast 2ist Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
conse TOE, Mme. MARYA BLAZEJEWICZ 


Composer-Pianiste. 


Drawing Room Recitels and seaastion in 
Piano = Senge 


NEW YORE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
185 West 70th St., New York City. 
Private Residence : 136 West 04th St. 


With BUSH-TEMPLE CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
North Clark and Chicago Avenue. 





PENNSYLVANIA. ; 








DR. B. FRANK WALTERS, JR. 
WHAT To DO AND HOW TO DO IT, to secure (he | cme. THRO’ THE NIGHT.” 


te desired in singing. 
SCHOOL OF Veoss “Fommic 10! South jeventh Street, | The ORIGINAL EDITION of this Song, 
Send for booklet,“ The Making of a Singer.” with an Adaptation to SACRED WORDS, 
Arranged by W. T. PORTER in two keys, 
Is published by 
| THE GBO. B. JENNINGS CO., 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
When ordering from other houses insist upon 
having the VEWNINGS EDITION. 





Mas. PHILLIPS-JENKINS, 


The Art of Singing. Style. Répertoire. Finish. 

Endorsed by Madame Patti and other celebrated 
artists. $20-22 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia. 

Pupil of Marchesi, De Lagrange and Ciampi. 


DOROTHY HARVEY, Soprano, 


117 East 76th Street, NEW YORE. 





Phone : 2081—79th. 





MUSICIANS’ DIFFICULTIES SOLVED, 


Ww have solved the problem that for fifty years bas bee 
vexing users of sheet music. It’s only a bindin Mehat's 
all, but “it’s what it does ""—that’s the trick. Bindsa *teaves 
securely together, yet each leaf has a separate, flexible, thread 
hinge. Opens and turns easily. Once used, it becomes indis- 
ponsabte. Made for any number of leaves. Gummed ay! to 
spply. For 28 cents we mail an assortment of two, three, fo 

ve leaf—will bind fifteen copies. Order your sheet music 
through us and we will furnish it bound with Gamble’s 
Thread H 


GAMBLE MUSIC CO. 
195 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Standard New Music Books. 


SHORT JOURNEYS IN MUSIC-LAND. Carefully graded from the first step 
through second grade. Price T5c. 

“BRAINARD’S SUSICAL COMPANIONS.”’ 
four-hand pieces. Price $1.00. 


*““G@RAINARO’S SCHOOL MARCHES.” A book of Marches, for use in schools 
which must naturally commend itself to all who are interested in school mat- 
ters. Price $1.00. Catalogues FREE on application. Dealers, write for Discounts. 


The S. Brainard’s Sone Co., 
20 Bast 17th St., New York. 298 Wabash Ave., Chicego. 


= ROSSIGNOL," 


Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, 55 Auditorium Bidg., CHICAGO 

















A collection of carefully graded, easy 
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PARIS. 





SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 


EMIL BERTIN, 


ter Régisseur de la Scéne de I’'Opera Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 
22 rue Pagnouesé. Madame Fiessinger. 


Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. 
All facilities of "bus and tram. 


Gardens. 





DELLE SEDIiE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. 
| nage Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol- 
ége, ensemble music, mise-en- scene. 

rar lass and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

jo rue St. Petersbourg. 


Stage 





ECOLE LESCHETIZKY. 
FRIDA EISSLER, 

Pupil and authorized representative of 
PROP. LESCHETIZKY. 
Brilliant Autograph Diploma. 

6 Rue Paustin-Helle, - Passy, Paris. 





FRENCE SOCOEOOL.. 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 


From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 


cent, Conversation. 


(Opera.) 14 rue Taitbout. 


London, England. 





Mme. MORIANI. 
Private Academy for Voice Training and 
School for ao 
Complete Training for Voice, Style and 
the Different Repertories. 
S ses for ays A on each 
Monday and Thursday from 5 to 
Sole Teacher of the incom Jble Clara 
a — Vertet and Ma ae Beene. 
or terms an particu’ jars ware to the Secretary 
of Madame Mokrian1’s School, 2 York Place, 
| Baker Street, London W., England 








Edouard Darewski, 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 
| Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London. 

Paderewski, writing in March, 1898, says: “1 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and ially your method 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 


Mr. Edwin Wareham, 
Principal Tenor Covent Garden, Ete. 
LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 


Address: 
62 Cariten Hill, 8t. John’s Wood, London, 5. W 
Studio: Bechstein’s, 40 Wigmore Street, W. 











Mme. 
VOCAL PROFESSEUR. 
a1 Avenue d’Alsace-Lorraine, 
Rueil, S. et O., Paris. 





Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE., 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 
paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


Mute. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MLLE. KiKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 
Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Ave. Marceau.) 22 rue de Chaillot. 

















MISS MARTINI 


(of the Opéra, Paris), 
Professor of Singing an Preparation for the Stage. 
Performance of Pupils before the public twice 
monthly. 3 rue Nouvelle, Paris. 


Me. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 


Classes and Private Lessons. Placin 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville ( 


BALDELLI, 
ITALIAN BARITONE. 


Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées.) 6 rue Euler, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 





and Mend- 
onceau). 








Rapidly, easily and correct] fy. uired b 
KIMON’S P TCAL ‘SYSTEM. 
(3 francs, pkey free) 


D. Kimon, 


Private lessons by M. 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 





ITALY. 


Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Zanto, 
Perfect Volce Placing, Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Modern f Modern Reperterio. 





MILAN, Via San  Pletro 1 all’ Orto No. 18. 


~SUPAL = 


Oratorio, Concerts, ee 
339 West 23d Street, <m>New York. 


THE MONTREAL 


CONSERVATORY music 


(Pounded 1893 by C. E. SEIFERT.) 
938 & 940 Dorchester Street, NEAR MOUNTAIN, 
Montreal, P. Q. 

Bell Tel. Up 961. Development in all branches of 
Mus c. Terms: Strictly as in European Conservatories. 
Consultation hours, 4 to 5 daily. For prospectus apply to 
SEIFERT, Director. 








co. KE. 


FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Suanemmathe of the Yersin Method 
of French com 
7 Dorset Savare . W., London, 








Near Baker Street ‘station.) 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 
8 New Bond Street, London. 








Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
ACADEMY FOR THE HIGHER DEVELOP- 
MENT OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 

2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 








CALIFORNIA. 


H. J. STEWART, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Address: 1105 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 








CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 
1329 Sutter Street, cor. Franklin, 
San Francisco, CAL. 


To Thrill an Audience. 


PRACTICAL METAPHYSICS FOR 
SINGERS AND ACTORS. 

By Mary mae ncona 
(Lecturer—Wagner, Modern Dramatists, etc.) 
Five dollars, postpaid and registered, including 
correspondence work on requested interpretation 


or translation. 
2614 Twenty-fourth St., San Francisco, Cal. 


LOUIS H. EATON, 

Cogn and Musical Director, Trinity Epis- 
copal Church. Concert Organist, Voice Culture, 
Repertoire, etc. Residence and Studio, 

1676 Broadway, San Francisco, Cal. 


EDWARD XAVIER ROLKER, 


Specialist inthe Development of the Voice. Com- 
plete course for Opera, Concert and Teachers. =— 
Home Studio: 910 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal.” 


~ Frederick Zech, Jr., 


PIANIST AND COMPOSER. 














Director of Zech’s Symphony Orchestra. 
1806 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Von Meyerinck School of Music 


841 Fulton Street, San Francisco. 
Under Direction of MME. ANNA VON MEYERINCK. 

The largest and best equipped school on 
the Pacific Coast, offering all the advan- 
tages of Eastern and European Conserva- 
tories for a thorough musical education, 
under guidance of a carefully selected staff 
of prominent teachers. 

‘PROSPECTUS UPON APPLICATION, — 


Scottish Song Lecture-Recitals, 


Miss AMY MURRAY 


Address MISS DOANE, 
New York City, 


Address: 








Astor Court Building, 


NEW YORK. 


= LIEBERMAN 


TENOR, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert. 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, Or 
35 West i33d St., NEW YORK. 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 2 West 88th St., NEW YORK. 


HOFFMANN, soprane 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


NEW YORK. 


Signor BUZZI-PECCIA 


(OF MILA®). 
Vocal Instruction. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


THE KENSINGTON, 
100 Bast 57th St., Cer. Park Ave., NEW veaK. 


REBECCA MACKENZ! E, 











Fred. O. Renard, Mgr., 444 Central Park West. 


Mu. OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Toocher, of Voice and all its branches. Sole 
teacher of becca Mackenzie and. other singers 
now meeting with marked public 

Residence-Studio: 444 Central West. 











Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
Authors of the 498 3d Street, 
PHONO RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Winter address: 
66 West 12th Street, NEW YORK. 





Summer address : 
Newport House, BAR HARBOR, ME. 


THE KLINGENFELD CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


AND SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
DRAMATIC ART, 


amy ROBIE 


VIOLINISTS. 
Lately of Brussels and Royal Conservatory of 
Leipzig. 
Concerts, Musicales, Instruction. 








pm eg PHYSICAL CULTURE, Residence-Studio: 184 West 82d St., New York 
Specialists. par traf 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture and Repertoire. 
LECTURE-RECITALS 9%.2ussi4» 


LIFE AND MUSIC. 
Lecturer for the Boa: d of Education. 
10 EAST {7th STREET, NEW YORK. 


EMIL FISCHER, sss 


Late of the Metropolitan Opera Ce., 
Accepts engagements for Concerts and Musicales. 
A few hours reserved daily for pupils in Voce’ 
Culture and Operatic Work. 

772 Park Ave.,S. W. cor. E. }. 73d St., NEW vomn. 


ELIZABETH D. LEONARD, = 


Mime, CORNGLIE MEYSENMEYM, “2: <5 skees 
DAHM-PETERSEN, 


NEW YORK. 
in Muni ch (Bavaria). - Amster- 
The Eminent Grieg Interpreter. 


“De MOSS 


Art of Siento in Nalen fy 
SOPRANO. 


BEATRICE F INE, Soprano, 


BARITONE. 
557 West 124th Street, NEW YORE. 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN. 
NEW YORK STUDIO: 45 East Twentieth Street. 





Ihe Berthe Grosse-Thomason for Piane, 
41 Tomkins Pl., near Court St., Brooklyn. "Piano, 


Harmony, Ensemble Playing Mme. BertaGrosse 
Thomason, Principal. (Pupil of Franz Kullak in 
Berlin, and for many yearsteacher at his academy) 
and assistants. 


MAESTRO ARTURO MARZANI 


Royal Opera Tenor, Teacher of prominent Pro- 
fessionals. Method: Lamperti and Maurice Stra- 
cosch ; latter teacher of Patti, Nilsson, Kelloveg, 
ate. Perfect Voice P'acing, Cantilene, Repertory. 
Opera Engagements secured. Italian, Englisb, 
French and German spoken. 

Prospectus, Berlin W., Lutzow Str. 981. 


























Residencc: 72 Madison Ave., 
Telephone : 3184 \/ adison. 
NEW YORK, N. ¥ 





MANAGEMENT 
HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
RESIDENCE: 
as” bd 90th St., 

YORK. 


MARY 
HISsem 





"Phone: 656 Morningside. 


es": ARMSTRONG, 


537 East 129th Street, 


GRASS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


356 West 57th St. 


TWENTY-NINTH SEASON. 


The only Music School empowered by Act of Legislature to confer the 
regular University Degrees. 


Courses for Beginners, Courses for Advanced Students, 
Courses for Finishing Students and for Artists 
for the Study of Repertoire. 


356 West 57th Sr. E. EBERHARD, President 


Mme. TORPADIE-BJORKSTEN. 
Miss AVICE BOXAL 


Clifford Wiley, 


FRANK RANK L. SEALY EA LY, rl a cat INSTRUCTION. 


Organist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church a 9 East 17th St., New Yor’. 





Baritone. 
Vocal 
Instruction. 


NEw YORK. 














Vocal Instruction. 


839 CARNEGIE HALL, 
NBW YORK. 


SOLO HARPIST. 
Church, Concerts, Recitals. 
8 East 47th. Street. 
> ] Management : Wolfsohn Bureau. 
BARITONE, 
Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts. 


36 E. 23d St., New York. 
“elepnone : 5639 B—18th 























the New York Oratorio Sorlety. 
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BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 








PA 


KIS 


ENDEAVOR. 

















PRIX. ses 





D. oH. BALDWIN c& CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





00. 


19 








CHICAGO, ILL. 














STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, NEW YORK. 


EASE 
IANOS = 


PEASE PIANO CO., 128 West 42d St., New York, 


We also manufacture the WILBUR piano, a thoroughly reliable instrument at a moderate price. 





HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 


Good Then. Better Now. 


Write for catalogues and prices 





VIOLINISTS, NOTICE. 


INTERESTING LETTERS FROM 
CELEBRATED ARTISTS. 


A Booklet 


Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, Ole Bull, Etc. 


Sent free upon application to 


CHAS. F. ALBERT, 


Viclin and String Manufacturer 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1870.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin and Flottwellstra:se 1. 
Cable address: Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

Sole Representative of most of the leading artists, 
vis. : Joachim, d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Car- 
reflio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich, 
Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Manager of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 


contains Portraits and Autographs of 





Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, “esden, Germany. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900. 1.277 Pup Is; 72 Recitals. 118 Instructors, among whom are : 
Be Br: Draeseke, Fu 





205 South Ninth Street, 











Auer-Herbeck Doring, berg 





Fr ichmann, aunroth, “ahrmann, Frau a t x ichs, 
H r, Janssen, Iffert, Kluge, Fri, von Kotzebue, Krause, Mann, Fri. Orgen Paul, Fra Rappoldi 
kK er, Remmele, Reuss, Schmole, Von Schreiner, Schulz-Beuthen, Frl. Sievert, Fri. Spliet, Starcke, 
lyson-Wolff, Urbac Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh, Wolters ef t I vers of the Royal Court 
o estra eaded Concertmaster Rapp Grutzmacher Biehring, Fricke, 
Gable Wolfermar &« Education from beginning finist or single branches. 
Pr | admis times begin April and September  Adr r times. 
I ect ther information apply to our American Representative, 
E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal instructer, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 





The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training for the Stage ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments SEMINAR Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY 


PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 
Principal Tea< HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pifitzner, 
Reiter, Prof. E. E. Taubert. 


ers Prof. Philipp 
PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Heg- 
ner, Prof. Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendieck, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg. SIN(GING—Frau Prof. Selma, Nicklass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Wladyslaw 
Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—F. Jacques Goldberg 
VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), Prof. Gustav Hollaender. Bernard Dessau, Willy 
Nicking. W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO—Eugen Sandow. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. OR- 
GAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, &c 

From 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually 
through the Conservatory. Pupils received 


Charges 
Prospectuses may be obtained 
hours from 11 m. to 1 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE is. 


at any time. Consultation 


4 





Director: Dk. HUGO GOLDSCHMIDT. Principal Teachers) PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA, 
K. K. Hofpianist; P H. SCHAKWENKA, C ANSORGE, PROF, JAMES KWAST, FRAU PROE 
SCHMEALFELD-VON VAHSEL, W. LEIPHOLZ, MAYER-MAHR (Piano); GOLDSCHMIDT, 
LINA BECK (Singing); Zajic, GRUENBERG, VON BRENNERBERG ( Violin VAN LIER 
(Cello); KNUPFE, | Opera Pupils received at any time 





THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS GLARA BAUR, Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED on the hills over- 
those seeking a musical education after the best looking the city, in the FINEST BUILDING DE- 
methods of foremost European Conservatories, 


VOTED TO MUSIC IN AMERICA. 


Day and boarding pupils enrolled at any time. 
For catalogue, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Highland Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohie,U.8.A. 


The faculty includes some of the leading Artists 
and Musicians of America, 


The environment of the NEW LOCATION, with 
respect to refinement, home comfort and luxurious 
surroundings, is ideal. 








A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of THz Musica, Courigr 


The Gabler Piano. 


AN ART PRODUCT IN 1854 
Represents today 49 years of Continuous Improvement. 
Catalogue mailed cheerfully upon request. 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER, 


409-413 East 107th Street, NEW YORK. 


ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 


w. 











328 Old Bond St., LONDON, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
His Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and 
Their Royal Highnesses Priace and Priacess of Wales. 


Concert, 
Theatrical, 
Vari ety. 


Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 








ees Th C f M . Principal : 
" PROFESSOR 
menial 6 Conservatory OF MUSIC, E°FE=2e,. vee. 





The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising al! solo and all instrumental io 
struments); second, Vocal, and, third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (6) o tie singing 
There is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are 
classes for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), 
ensemble singing, ical di i . . sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c.. 
&c. Teaching staff of forty teachers. 











Winter term begins 16; Term, April 1. Entrance examination takes place 
om the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are joo marks ($75) for piano, 
violin, viola, violoncello ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and qo 
marks ($100) for solo singing. 


For full details apply to the Secretary WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, NANAGER. 








THE ** Undertakes Good Artists Only.” 
ONCORDE The St. James Budget says: Mr. N 1 Concorde is the mest 
energetic and up to date man i rrofession 
ONCERT Music says: The C. C. C. is influer solely by artistic merit. 
nN The Musical Courier says: His name has become a guarantee ef 
reliability 
o TROL The Zeitschrift fur Musik (Leipzig) says: Herrn Concorde’s prins- 
and Orchestra, Entertain- T™ . besteht darin; wenig zu versprechen und viel zu halten. 
e Court Circular says The most reliable bureau in Londoa, 
ment and Lecture Bureau. dress: 310 Regent St., London, W 


Ad ° 
Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams: “‘CONCORDIST, LONDON." Cable Code: THE CONCORDE CODE 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





FINISHING FACTORY, FOURTH AVENUE, 52d-53d STREETS, NEW YORK CITY. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 








OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEN. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 








THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 





PIANOS 





MBALE* 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the [lost the leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


prAnes appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 

Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








